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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VIIth CENTURY 


The policy of Byzantium up to and during the VIth Century was di- 
rected to preserving the Empire intact. This was assured by adherence to 
the principle that the Empire was universal. Orbis Romanus (the Roman 
World) was ruled by the Emperor, who had also become leader of the 
Christian Universe. This concept of the universality and unity of the 
Roman Empire was always maintained although the State had long now 
been divided into two parts, Eastern and Western. 

This division had been imposed by the need of better defence, but the 
idea that the Empire was oecumenical still persevered. 

The healthy policy pursued in the Eastern part allowed it to carry on as 
an entity and remain bearer of the Roman idea, despite internal divisions 
and the pressure of barbarian and other peoples. 

Pressure and incursions by various German tribes, the non-existence of 
men capable of facing the situation and often the enmity or indifference of 
the local populace had led to the decomposition of the Western part. Ro- 
man unity had broken asunder and been replaced in the West by different 
Kingdoms, Principalities and Duchies governed by rulers for the most part 
of German origin. These in their turn were subject to pressure by other 
peoples and above all nomadic mongol-hun tribes continually migrating 
towards the West. 

The idea that the Roman Empire was oecumenical never left the 
thoughts of those who ruled the Eastern sector, in spite of the dangers 
which assailed it on every hand. These arose from the ever increasing 
power of the Sassanian kingdom in Persia, pressure from the peoples 
living North of the Danube and nationalist tendencies of local populations. 
Despite all this, it kept up a continuous effort to reconquer the lost terri- 
tories in the West. 

The last exponent of this idea of a united and undivided Roman Empire 
was Justinian. His strong personality blocked the path which the Empire 
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was to follow as a natural consequence since, it was destined to survive 
among Greek or hellenized populations from which it was to derive its 
strength. But it was above all because the Greek spirit was flourishing in 
this part of the world and Greek traditions of many centuries standing 
were kept alive. 

Justinian set to with a will and worked hard to restore the Roman 
Empire to its former extent and ancient brilliance. He sent armies into 
Africa, Spain and Italy with which he succeeded in winning back a con- 
siderable amount of territory. 

This was a great effort, but the price he had to pay was immense. The 
State was exhausted and in peril of destruction. Since Justinian was unable 
to face all his problems at the same time, he left the East alone in order 
to reconquer the West. His economic and military resources were unequal 
to an effort on this scale. It was a difficult period because at this time 
religious differences had separated East and West. Owing to the danger 
of the German tribes who for the most part followed the Arian heresy, the 
West could not abandon orthodoxy. Justinian had to choose between the 
West with its inflexible orthodox way of thinking and the East, with its 
huge mass of Monophysites. 

Justinian kept the Persians and the barbarian hordes in the North at 
bay through payment of annual subsidies which weighed heavy on his 
Treasury, while his magnificence, his buildings and continual wars were 
a ceaseless drain upon it. 

The Council of Chalcedon in 451 was a milestone in ecclesiastical 
history. Condemnation of Eutychios' theory concerning the single nature 
in Christ was not accepted by the masses in the Eastern Provinces. Mono- 
physitism was more suited to the temperament of these peoples (Runci- 
man). A rift between East and West was the natural outcome. 

The dissatisfaction which existed as a result of bad Byzantine govern- 
ment and heavy taxes was increased by religious differences and perse- 
cution. Worst of all were the nationalist tendencies of the Eastern Prov- 
inces, concealed under a cloak of religious disputes. Monophysitism be- 
came a symbol of the separatist movements in Syria, Egypt and Armenia. 
The church schism provided an outlet for such trends. 

Justinian's death ends a period but not the idea of the Roman Empire's 
unity, which remained unchanged up to the end. But the Empire of the 
East began to arise within its natural geographical limits. Many years were 
to pass and many Provinces to break away before Byzantium found its 
place within its real ethnological and geographical setting. At the be- 
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ginning of the VIIth Century, Constantinople still remained capital of the 
Roman Empire in a world-wide sense. But the prevalence of the Greek 
language and the imposition of Greek culture began to give this State the 
nature which it was jealously to maintain until its fall. 

Justinian's heritage was difficult to settle. The Empire was by then both 
financially and economically exhausted (Pirenne). The army was in the 
West while the East had been left to take care of itself. 

Justinian's successors, Justin II (565—578), Tiberius (578—582) and 
Maurice (582—602) were good Emperors. Justin succeeded in setting the 
economy in order. Tiberius, in spite of his extravagance was the best of 
all, but he only remained in power for four years. Maurice, a good general 
and extremely thrifty, would probably have saved the situation, had he 
not been killed in 602. 

All were trapped between the policy Justinian had practised and the 
claims of reality. They were consequently obliged to practice a policy 
which was sometimes hesitant, sometimes contradictory and not in the 
long run beneficial to the State. They managed, however, to repulse their 
enemies, achieve internal calm and soothe the passions exacerbated by 
religious disputes. At the beginning of the VIIth Century, the situation 
was rather good. 

I shall endeavour, as briefly as I can, to sketch the situation of Byzan- 
tium and the peoples surrounding it when the VIIth Century, one of the 
most momentous in Byzantine history, began. 
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Justinian had left his successors in weak financial circumstances. There 
was no money in the Treasury and creditors were pressing, Taxes were 
very heavy and the people could not pay them. The cost of the dole was 
great. 

When under Constantine the Great the capital was transferred, it was 
decided that the same quantity of free food as had been distributed to the 
population of Rome should be issued to that of Constantinople. This step 
was taken owing to the need of increasing the population of the City 
(Finlay). Under Theodosius the amount of food was increased as well as 
the number of beneficiaries. Timely supply of the necessary foodstuffs 
was the principal care of the City Governor lest, if it were delayed, an 
insurrection of those entitled to it should occur. But this burden weighed 
heavily on the Public Treasury. 


Justin, in order to strengthen his position and succeed in being pro- 
claimed Emperor, was obliged to pay the loans which Justinian had taken 
from the City bankers out of his own pocket. He made a present of all 
taxes due before 560 and attempted to devise a fairer system of tax 
collection. He succeeded finally in imposing a certain amount of order and 
thus economic rehabilitation became noticeable. 

Despite his efforts, Justin did not succeed in bettering the Adminis- 
tration. Positions still went on being sold and those who had bought them 
milked those subjected to their government in order to reimburse them- 
selves. 

Justin's refusal to pay tributes to the Persians and other barbaric 
peoples naturally brought on new wars and thus the need to find money. 
He was forced to levy new taxes such as those on bread distribution and 
transport of wine, etc. In the Decrees through which Justin imposed his 
new taxes, he dwelt on the need to find funds because, as he said, without 
money it would be impossible to save the State. In spite of all this, his 
whole economic policy resulted in financial rehabilitation. 

Tiberius, who succeeded him, was by nature a spendthrift. He gave 
away all taxes owed and rescinded the new taxes imposed by Justin. He 
even spent a hundred and twenty thousand gold pieces in 579 on his consu- 
lar celebrations alone. His generosity made him a great favourite with the 
public but nonetheless John of Ephesus, who sympathised with him, wrote 
that Tiberius squandered the treasure which Justin had amassed. 

Increase of outlay and decrease of income comprised Tiberius' financial 
policy which resulted in emptying the Treasury. When Maurice came to 
the throne, the State was once more in a condition of penury (Bury). 

Maurice was thrifty: he was even considered a miser (Bréhier). The 
economic situation was pitiable and wars with both Persians and Avars 
needed financing. Maurice was obliged, though perhaps his inclination 
lay in this direction, to be extremely parsimonious. The strictest economy 
was the order of the day. In 587 he cut a quarter off the army's pay thus 
causing it to mutiny. He was always asking the Provincial Governors to 
furnish accounts and constantly sent important functionaries to supervise 
and control them. He took steps to limit the increase of ecclesiastical 
fortunes which escaped all taxation. 

Maurice's policy made him not only antipathetic to the public but 
actually hated. All the same, his efforts were not entirely effective for the 
situation, financially, was still extremely precarious. 

The currency remained firm in spite of all these difficulties and always 


maintained its purchasing power. The Byzantine “solidus” had unbelieva- 
ble prestige in all the wealthy cities of both East and West and in every 
port of the known world. According to Cosmas Indicopleustes this curren- 
cy was acceptable in every part of the earth. This was a great achievement 
because, owing to the continuous wars with the Persians, the import of 
gold into Byzantium had greatly diminished !. 

Up to the end of the VIth Century, the gold Byzantine coins contained 
on an average 414 grammes of 24 carat gold. But apart from the gold 
coins there were others of silver and bronze in circulation with various 
values and purchasing powers. 
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The Senate continued in Constantinople to play the same important 
part as it had done in Imperial Rome. It conserved its old traditions and 
still had the same lack of legal rules as far as its rights and duties were 
concerned. It no longer exercised legislative authority, but many of the 
Emperors used to invoke its aid in examining or approving the most 
important Decrees. Justin I had restricted its jurisdiction, while Justinian I 
owing to his long reign and despotic character had rendered its duties 
purely advisory. He had also limited the authority of the aristocracy and 
the Demes. Justinian had been driven to take this step owing to the 
conduct of the aristocratic landowners and sedition of the Demes. 

The Senate, however, played an important part during periods of suc- 
cession to the throne. Succession in Byzantium was never hereditary. The 
Emperor was elected by the Senate and approved by the Army and the 
Demes. Election was essential even though it might be formal and even if 
the emperor had been imposed as the result of insurrection or whether he 
was appointed for a month or a year. Rules must be kept and kept they 
were up to the very end. The Senate was regarded as a depositary of 
popular rule. Thus it was natural when there was a gap in the succession 
for the Senate to play its part as being the most important political body 
in the State. 

With the death of Justinian the Senate recovered part of its rights. No 
Co-Monarch having been crowned, there was no recognized successor. 
Justinian's nephew, Justin II, invoked the Senate's assistance to get himself 
proclaimed Emperor. Thanks to its help and as the rules had been observ- 
ed, Justin ascended the throne. 


For the full titles of the Sources, Authors or Journals, see the Bibliography. 
1 Runciman in C. M.H. IV. 90. 


The great landowners then began to become obstreperous. As members 
of the Senate they aided Justin. While offering their services they started 
giving advice and making remarks. Frequently they placed themselves 
above the law. Zonaras writes that the City Prefect was forced in order to 
administer justice to seek the intervention of Justin because the accused, 
a senator and friend of the Emperor, refused to appear in Court. They 
often adopted an independant attitude contrary to the Administration 
(Bury). Justin was a weak character and being unable to impose himself, 
was driven to compromise. 

Byzantium had a well-organized administration. But unfortunately 
there was a tendency for it to be centralised and directed from the capital. 
In time Byzantium became a centralized State. But owing to its size, the 
various nationalities comprised in it and the great distances, adminis- 
tration directed from the capital could not be effective. Particularly in the 
remote Provinces paralysis began to set in. The enormous distances, al- 
though the Byzantines kept up and improved the Roman road system, 
hampered the proper supervision of the administrative organs and the 
curbing of high-handedness. The customary selling of positions for 
treasury reasons had serious consequences. Posts were not occupied by 
the fittest persons. Many lined their pockets by squeezing the citizens 
subject to them. Pope Gregory's letters show us the paralysis of the ad- 
ministration and its corruption. 

The people were obliged to take their troubles to the Church leaders 
who, as time went on began to acquire influence and interfere in the ad- 
ministration. 

As was to be expected, this weakness and corruption of the adminis- 
tration resulted in a slackening of the bonds between the Centre and the 
Provinces. Justin allowed the Bishops, landowners and inhabitants of the 
Provinces to indicate persons to the Emperor whom they regarded as 
most suitable to administer their provinces. 

Maurice was very perturbed about the state of the administration and 
realised that measures to reorganise it must be taken. He forbade adminis- 
trative officials to become clerics before they had delivered their accounts 
and would not allow soldiers to become monks until they had ended their 
obligations. He sent various senators or other officials to control the pro- 
vincial administration. 

He founded two Exarchates to face the situation in Italy and Africa. 
This was the beginning of administrative reform which was to take on a 
more concrete shape during the VIIth Century. 
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Another element in Byzantium was that of the Demes (or Factions). In 
Rome, after the gatherings of the public in the Forum had been abolished, 
popular life had concentrated on the Hippodrome where chariot races, 
horse racing etc., took place. In due course four Parties arose named after 
the charioteers' colours, White, Blue, Green and Red. The citizens be- 
came organised into bodies with leaders whose chief mission was the 
organisation of the Hippodromes, maintenance of the stables and so forth. 

When the capital was transferred, organisation of the Hippodrome also 
passed over to Constantinople. But naturally amid the hellenized atmos- 
phere of the City this demonstration recaptured its early Greek prototype. 
The people of Constantinople and the great Eastern cities were heirs to 
the ancient institution of the "Ecclesia of the Deme". This was interested 
in social affairs, foreign and internal political matters and the burning 
religious questions. The Hippodrome was the natural outlet for popular 
demonstrations because the public in this immense space came into some 
contact with the Emperor and could express its feelings and approval or 
indicate, sometimes very forcibly, the reverse. The old idea of the "agora" 
of the Greek period had returned though certainly not in its original form 
(Gelzer). 

During the Vth Century, continual barbarian incursions tended to in- 
crease the power of the Demes. The army was not large enough to guard 
the cities. Goths, Vandals and Huns were perpetually invading Byzantine 
territory to loot and burn. The Administration had to enlist the civilians. 
Members of the athletic clubs were militarily organised and armed so that 
each city's Home Guard was now ready. To aid this military organisation 
the factions were reduced to two. The Whites were included in the Greens 
and the Reds in the Veneti, regardless of whether they stayed independant 
as athletic teams. Uspenski first credited the Demes with this important 
mission. He observed the political and social nature of their organisation. 
These organisations attained great influence. The Hippodrome and the 
contests held in it were not the only object of their activity but it still 
remained the main place of public demonstration and, again according to 
Uspenski, the last refuge of public liberty. 

The factions consisted of: 1) the active members who were enrolled in 
the "catalogue" (roll) (Manojlovic) and probably paid a subscription; 
2) the charioteers and all those who took part in the contests; 3) the mass 
of citizens who without having any special privileges supported one or 
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other of the factions and sat in the seats in the Hippodrome allotted to 
each faction. 

At the head of each Deme was the Demarch, known to the public as 
"Governor" (Theophylactos Simokattis). He was elected by his Faction 
but could not take up his duties unless he had been approved by the 
Emperor. The Demarch was “speaker” in the Hippodrome and addressed 
the Emperor or his representative, presenting the claims or complaints of 
his Deme. He led the Deme in all but military demonstrations. The 
Emperor listened to these claims and was obliged to satisfy them as other- 
wise there was danger of an uprising or riot. Each Demarch had his second 
in command. The Demarchs took part in preparations for horse races and 
led the Factions to their seats, sitting at the head of their respective 
Demes ?. Each quarter of the town had its local organisation. At its head 
was the district leader, who was responsible for his neighbourhood. There 
were twelve of these in Constantinople before its extension. 

Also in each Deme, a Council was formed by the most prominent 
persons in the factions called “the Elders” who, along with the Demarch 
took all decisions. 

Control of military organization in the Demes was entrusted to a com- 
mander, appointed directly by the Emperor who customarily was either 
the Head of the Scholae (Guards), or the Count of the Excubitors, or some 
other high military personage. Beneath him were the district leaders and 
those in charge of various strategic points. 

Gradually this division of the citizens into factions took on a political 
and social character. In the view of Diakonov and Levtchenko the division 
had a deeper social significance. 

All the great families, the senators, landowners, rich men and important 
merchants belonged to the Deme of the “Blues” or “Veneti”, as they were 
called. These with their followers and freedmen, who depended on them 
formed the main body of the “Veneti”. Members of this Deme lived in the 
best and wealthiest quarters of the City. On account of its members' back- 
ground the Deme of the Veneti had conservative tendencies and was 
usually devoted to the ruling dynasty. The Veneti allowed Jews to sit in 
their seats in the Hippodrome. 

Among the "Greens" were enrolled all the labouring factors of the 
City. They included small merchants, professional men, artisans, tech- 
nicians, naval men, labourers, in fact all the popular classes. They lived 
in industrial and factory areas either on the West or North sections of the 


2 Vogt in Commentaires sur etc., II. 86. 
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City where there were workshops. They were also quartered near the 
harbour with its warehouses. The Greens were looked on as progressive 
factors. This Deme which was the most populous and very influential, 
hated the Jews. 

In many cities and particularly in the greatest such as Alexandria, 
Thessaloniki, Antioch, Jerusalem and so on there were Green and Veneti 
clubs which were in a sense dependencies of the clubs in Constantinople, 
in spite of their being totally independant. They were composed of the 
same elements as those in the City. Throughout the Empire there was a 
sort of green or blue masonry (Rambaud). The strange thing is that on 
many occasions when the Greens rose up in the City, they also did so in 
the Provinces. Members of the Demes in the provincial cities had the same 
rights and obligations as those in the capital. Furthermore, the Veneti in 
the Eastern Provinces were basically orthodox and did not accept the 
various heresies. They were the ring-leaders of the imperialist tendencies 
of the Roman State. On the other hand the provincial Greens were the 
native element including the great mass of Monophysites. These usually 
were opposed to Roman rule and to the idea of the Roman Empire. 

Apart from organising contests, the duties of the Demes embraced poli- 
tics and etiquette. Their principal mission in these difficult times was the 
defence of their city. Members were enrolled in a "catalogue" and formed 
a Home Guard. But their strength could be increased by conscription or 
“demotevsis” of other people who were not listed in the "catalogue". 

Justinian limited the power of the Demes owing to their repeated in- 
surrection. After his death, the fact that Deme support was needed when 
the Emperors were elected naturally increased their power. Furthermore, 
owing to frequent incursions they were called on as a Home Guard to 
defend their cities. Maurice invoked their aid in defending Constantinople 
from the Avars and his mutinying army, Phocas did the same against 
Heraclius and Heraclius against the Persians and the Avars. 

Many of the Emperors had sympathy with the Greens and supported 
them. Great danger arose when the Demes united against the Emperor. 

From Maurice's time on, the Demes were in a constant state of agi- 
tation. At the beginning of the VIIth Century, strife between the factions 
grew more acute. Many of the cities were bathed in blood and excitement 
was rife in Constantinople as well as in most cities of the East. 
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The religious situation as it developed during the VIth Century was a 
cause of continuous disturbance. The Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D.), 
by condemning the monophysite dogma of Eutychios and Dioscurus, 
caused violent controversies. The Eastern Provinces accepted mono- 
physitism. Various Emperors attempted either to apply the rulings of the 
Council or like Zeno with his “Henoticon” (Edict of Union), to find a 
means of co-existence. But all these efforts failed. Pressure and perse- 
cution increased the discontent and unhappily the religious quarrels had 
most unfortunate consequences. The nationalist and separatist tendencies 
existent in these regions banded together under the guise of faith. Mono- 
physitism prevailed in Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Armenia and among 
the Arab tribes which were under Byzantine influence. It had numerous 
partisans in Asia Minor and even in Constantinople itself where certain 
Monophysites held high positions. 

Justin tried to restore calm after the unrest provoked by Justinian's 
persecution. He recalled the exiles and freed the imprisoned mono- 
physites. He sent Abbot Photeinos, Belisarius' stepson into Egypt to paci- 
fy the Churches there *. He summoned many conclaves in Constantinople 
which, however, after long discussion achieved nothing. 

Justin drew up a Decree for union which was put with many con- 
cessions to the monophysites. He instructed the patrician John whom he 
sent as emissary to Persia to discuss the matter with the monophysites so 
that they should agree to the terms of the Decree. Various Bishops as- 
sembled at Callinikon were disposed to accept it. But monastic reaction 
was rabid *. As Maspero" rightly points out, the reception accorded to this 
for them unexpected Decree, shows how devoid of use were its con- 
cessions. This is natural as the reaction was mainly political. 

Justin abode by his mediating policy and in 571 issued a Decree of 
union. He entrusted its application to the Patriarch John the Scholastic. 
The Patriarch put it into practice, however, with great severity. A wave 
of persecution flooded the Empire. Many Bishops were arrested, while 
churches were removed from the monophysites and handed over to the 
Patriarch. A large number of monks were evicted from their monasteries, 


3 Theophanes, p. 242. 
^ Michael the Syrian, II. 287. 
5 Maspero, Patriarches d'Alexandrie, p. 168. 
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which were seized. It seems as though these persecutions did not extend 
to Egypt, for John of Nikiou sings Justin's praises °. 

When Tiberius took up authority as Co-Monarch on account of Justin's 
illness, he stopped the persecutions. He was a very religious man and the 
first Emperor who introduced the Cross on the coinage as a palladium of 
the Empire. When the Patriarch Eutychios asked for the persecutions to 
be recommenced, Tiberius replied that the State had enough foes to 
combat without starting new struggles 7. 

Maurice too practiced the same moderate policy, having agreed in this — 
with Patriarch John “the Faster". Maurice, who was continuously engaged 
in warfare against the Persians and Avar-Slavs, naturally did not desire 
disturbances to exist in various Provinces due to religious disputes and on 
this account refused to indulge in persecution °. 

Notwithstanding this, there were wide persecutions of the monophysites 
in Mesopotamia during 598—9. They were caused by Maurice's relative 
and adviser Domitianus, Bishop of Melitene ?. At that time many Bishops 
fled to Egypt. According to Paret, these persecutions were general, though 
no source confirms this opinion. 

Maurice pursued the same moderate policy in the dispute between the 
Patriarch and the Pope. Patriarch John took the title of Oecumenical 
Patriarch and his successor Kyriakos did likewise. This led to a very 
strong protest from Pope Gregory the Great. Maurice, who at the be- 
ginning had paid no attention to the matter, was finally obliged to remind 
his friend Pope Gregory that Christian humility did not permit of his con- 
cerning himself with such matters. It seems that from 597 and up to 
Maurice's death, personal relations were severed between the latter and 
Gregory. In spite of Justin, Tiberius and Maurice's efforts, union was not 
achieved with the monophysite inhabitants of the Eastern Provinces. 
Union was extremely difficult because these Eastern peoples had other 
pursuits, other designs and therefore could not abandon a position which 
permitted them to retain their opposition to the Roman Empire. Besides, 
however, each concession made to the monophysites put the State in 
danger of opposition from the Central Provinces which had remained 
faithful to Orthodoxy and which formed the basic foundation of the 
Empire's power. 


8 John of Nikiou, p. 522. 

7 Michael the Syrian, II. 310. 

$ John of Ephesus, ed. Payne-Smith, p. 359. 
*9 -Michael the Syrian, II. 372. 
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At that period the two well-known civilised Powers were the Roman 
Empire (Byzantium) and Persia. On each change of monarch ambassa- 
dors were sent with gifts to announce the event. The two kings referred to 
each other as brothers in their correspondence. 

At that time Persia had very extended frontiers. Ctesiphon, close to the 
present-day Baghdad, was its capital. The Sassanian dynasty had ruled 
the country from the time of Ardashir (226 A.D.). The State frontiers had 
changed repeatedly, but we can reckon them at the end of the VIth Centu- 
ry as on the East the River Indus, on the North the River Oxus (Amou- 
Daria) and the Caucasus, on the West the boundary of Byzantine Armenia 
and the Syrian desert, on the South the Persian Gulf. 

The Persian monarch bore the title of King of Kings. Numerous 
princelings subject to Persia or satraps whose satrapies were on the 
frontiers were called King. This title was given as a reward for services 
rendered. 

Persia at that time was economically flourishing. She had developed 
her roads and succeeded in building up very important industry and trade. 
Being between China and Europe she had preserved a privileged mo- 
nopoly of silk trading between them. Persia retained a large amount of silk 
material which she manufactured and which was afterwards exported to 
the West, fixing the prices. This silk monopoly caused many wars with 
Byzantium and with her northern neighbours the Huns Heftalites and 
Turks. 

According to Maurice's “Strategikon”, the Persians were Byzantium's 
only civilised adversaries. They were good patriots who fought with cool- 
headed resistance. Persia did not normally have a regular army and the 
Persian conscripts liked to return home at the end of a campaign. Persia's 
main fighting force consisted of armoured cavalry and in this the noble 
Persians served. But there was too, as in the time of the Achmenids, a 
special élite corps called the “Immortals” *°. 

The army was commanded by the Eran-Spahbadh, who was not only 
commander-in-chief but also Minister of War. When the kings did not take 
part in military affairs or war personally, the commanders-in-chief wield- 
ed great influence. 

Chosroes 1 (531—579 A.D.) reorganised Persia's administration, fi- 
nances and military affairs. The position of commander-in-chief was a- 


19 Huart-Delaporte, l'Iran etc., p. 378. 
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bolished and four important commands substituted, known as Commands 
of the four points of the compass, at the head of which was placed a satrap. 
It was then that a regular army was instituted with a main corps of noble 
Persians. This new system proved fatal when the King was not strong, as 
it allowed the aristocracy to threaten him. The troops felt more loyal to 
their generals and were more devoted to the great satrap who commanded 
them than they were to the King, if the latter was not a warrior. The power 
acquired by these great satraps tempted them to overthrow the throne. 

The Persians were fire-worshippers, who had adopted the Zoroastrian 
faith. Many temples of “Fire” were built and their priests were known as 
Magi. Christianity had penetrated the country early on. At first it had 
been prohibited and from time to time very violent persecutions had oc- 
curred. Gradually, however, a policy of toleration had prevailed as long as 
the fire-worshippers were not proselytised. Under Yazdergerd 1 (399— 
420 A.D.) permission was given to call a Council at Seleucia, (the part of 
Ctesiphon on the right bank of the Euphrates) during which the organi- 
sation of the Church of Persia was effected. Peroz or Pherouz (459—484) 
favoured Nestorianism. The notion prevailed at the time that if a Christian 
heresy, forbidden in Byzantium, prevailed in Persia the danger would be 
avoided of the Persian Christians being well-disposed to the Byzantines. 
Thus Nestorianism prevailed in Persia and from there it spread to India 
and Central Asia. It was only under Chosroes 11 either owing to the influ- 
ence of his wife Shirin or because a large area of territory occupied by the 
Persians had been populated with Monophysites, that Monophysitism was 
supported by the Persian Court. Anyhow, Chosroes 11 supported the free 
exercise of Christian worship. This Persian tolerance came into sharp 
conflict with the intolerance which often prevailed in Byzantium and the 
persecutions suffered there both by Nestorians and by Monophysites. 

After the recognition of the Christian religion and particularly under 
Chosroes 11, many Christians were admitted to public office. Among 
others Chosroes employed Mar Abba who was his astrologer and doctor, 
Yazdin, who took over the legal administration of Mesopotamia, John of 
Kaskar, Gabriel and others '!. 

After Justin's refusal to continue paying tribute, Chosroes 1 started to 
make war again. He devastated Cappadocia and burnt Sebastia. Justin's 
nephew Justinian succeeded in routing the Persians near Melitene, and 
Chosroes fled in disorder. From 578 onwards, the war was to continue for 


11 Chronicle of Seert. 
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twelve years with changing fortunes and as Byzantine leaders Maurice, 
Philippikos and Heraclios. 

The death of Hormisda 1v (579—590 A.D.) and the mutiny of the great 
Satrap Baram Tsoubin, vanquisher of the Turks, put an end to hostilities. 
Baram turned out Chosroes 11 and was proclaimed King. 

Chosroes, hotly pursued by the revolutionaries, fled to Byzantium. He 
reached Circessium on the Euphrates and sought asylum. General 
Komentiolos, at Hierapolis (Maboug, Menbidj) was promptly informed. 
Chosroes wrote a letter to Maurice and sought his aid. He promised to 
return all Byzantine territory conquered by the Persians and sign a *'per- 
petual" peace. 

Maurice, despite the contrary opinion of the Senate determined to help 
Chosroes. He sent him his close relative Domitianus Bishop of Melitene 
and money. Chosroes went over to Hierapolis where he clashed with 
Komentiolos. After this, he moved to Constantine and began preparations 
to invade Persia. 

The rulers of Armenia under Persian control decided to support 
Chosroes and Mosek Mamikonian and Sembat Bagratuni reinforced the 
Byzantine army marching from the North under General John Mystakos 
(“the moustached"). Another Byzantine force under General Narses, who 
had replaced Komentiolos, advanced on Persia from the South with 
Chosroes. After a resounding victory, Chosroes captured Ctesiphon. 

In 591 a peace treaty was signed and the Persians gave back to Byzan- 
tium the part of Mesopotamia they had conquered and a large part of 
Armenia up to Lake Van and Tiflis. This treaty, a personal success of 
Maurice, was of great benefit to Byzantium. 

Chosroes considered himself as Maurice's son and Maurice named 
Chosroes his son. From then on peace reigned, enabling Persia to revive 
and extend her economy. 

Chosroes 11 (590—628 A.D.) was a strange ruler. As a young man he 
had not been cowardly but after 591 he himself rarely went to war. His 
character was full of contradictions. He was a typical oriental Prince who 
allied the generosity of a leader with the hardness of a despot. Without 
being miserly he was most tyrannical and amassed enormous riches. He 
must have had great capabilities to administer the vast Persian State. His 
good fortune and the glory he attained entirely ruined his character. He 
believed in astrology and magic, on account of which he was accompanied 
by a crowd of magicians, astrologers and soothsayers in whom he trusted 
and of whom he was constantly asking advice. Tabari writes that there 
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were usually more than 360 such men. He combined a love of magnifi- 
cence and luxury with extreme meanness. We only have to read Persian 
Arabic chronicles of Tabari and Firdousi to form a slight idea of his 
wealth. Tabari says that there were three thousand women in Chosroes' 
harem, without reckoning the thousand who served, sang and danced for 
him. He had 8,500 horses, 760 elephants and 12,000 beasts of burden to 
carry his baggage. As his character changed, he became more and more 
autocratic. In time he turned into a vengeful tyrant. 

There is a legend that Chosroes was proselytised into being a Christian. 
This probably arose from the freedom of worship he granted the Chris- 
tians. 

Such was the state of Persia and her monarchy at the beginning of the 
VIIth Century. 
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To the North of the Arabian peninsula, on the frontiers of Persia and 
Byzantium as on the East of Mesopotamia lived various nomadic Arab 
tribes. The Latins and Greeks called them Saracens and the Syrians 
"Tiya". 

The tribes close to the Persian frontier swiftly came under their influ- 
ence and became subject to them theoretically as their "clients". The 
same thing happened with those tribes which lived alongside the Roman 
areas. Both States gave the tribes subsidies. 

The continual wars between Persians and Romans or Byzantines gave 
many tribes opportunities of plunder. 

Usually when summer began, they migrated to find pasture for their 
flocks. This was a great necessity for them every year. If the permanent 
inhabitants were not well supported by the States to which they were 
subject, Persia or Byzantium, the nomads exacted taxes from them in the 
pretence of protecting them from being plundered by other neighbouring 
tribes. 

The Persians tried to organise the Arabs in their area in order to use 
them as a barrier against the incursions of other tribes. The principal 
personality was a tribal leader of the Lachmids, who managed during the 
IIIrd Century to form a strong State west of the Euphrates. Its capital was 
at Hira which means “military encampment”, close to the ruins of Koufa. 
Hira had become a centre frequented not only by the Arabs of that region 
but also by the Arabs of the Hedjaz. This kingdom was subject to the 
Persians. In return for the subsidies they received, its people were under 
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the obligation to maintain forces to guard the Persian frontiers from in- 
cursions of Arabs. The Persians gave their King a crown (tadj) and the 
title of king. 

Christianity was soon handed on to those tribes and as they were under 
Persian influence they embraced Nestorianism. But it was only by the end 
of the VIth Century that their King became a Christian. Many of the 
Lachmids served in the Persian army, particularly in the Light Cavalry 
which consisted mostly of Arabs and even reached the rank of General. 

The last King of the Lachmids was No'man, who reigned 22 years. He 
came into conflict with Chosroes who arrested and executed him. His 
place was taken by Iyias of the Tai tribe with a Persian satrap as Adminis- 
trator. 

The Byzantines paid subsidies to the kings of Hira to prevent them 
entering Byzantine territory to plunder, but the agrement was not always 
maintained. 

From Mount Sinai to the Euphrates, different nomadic Arab tribes 
lived on the boundaries of the Byzantine territory. They soon came under 
the Roman and then Byzantine influence. The frontiers on the desert were 
guarded by the “Limitanei” (guards of the boundaries). These were local 
inhabitants who had been given land in return for guarding these regions. 

At the end of the Vth Century there were frontier stations from Akaba 
to the Druse's country manned by native local troops. From the Gebel 
Druse to the Euphrates there was no frontier post. There were various 
strong Byzantine towns along the Euphrates, Circessium, Rezapha, Soura 
and Callinicum. The main Byzantine forces stretched from Apamea to 
Rezaina via Batnae and Harran. Behind this line there were the strong 
towns of Edessa, Constantine, Dara and Amida, while the Dukes of 
Mesopotamia had their seat either at Dara or Constantine. 

Beyond these lines there lived various Arab tribes, nomadic or not, 
which were clients of the Byzantines. Annual subsidies were paid to these 
in money or kind. If the subsidy was late in arriving, the tribes complained 
and took to plunder. The Phylarchs (tribal chiefs) who had orders to keep 
the peace and guard the frontiers were rewarded by the Byzantines with 
titles and dignities. The tribal chief system developed so much that by the 
end of the VIth Century the whole area which Stephen Byzantios calis 
“Saraka” was governed by small tribal leaders ??. 

In reply to the influence acquired by the king of Hira, the Byzantines 
began organising the Arabs. East of the Jordan there was an Arab tribe, 

13 Kammerer, Petra etc. p. 330. 
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that of Ghassan, which had shown the Byzantines signs of energy and 
attachment. The Ghassanids were really allied and subject to the Byzan- 
tines, who often used them in campaigns. According to Procopius, after 
Justinian was convinced of the tribe's worth, he placed the commander El 
Arith at the head of different forces subject to Byzantium. First he was 
called the Phylarch and later general phylarch of the Saracens, equal in 
rank to the Duke of his Province and finally king and patricius. The 
Byzantines wished to use this organised force as a bulwark against the 
Arabs of Hira and those of Central Arabia. 

Christianity had penetrated to these peoples, but in view of the fact that 
they were subject to Syrian influence, when the great schism occurred with 
the Council of Chalcedon, they too became monophysites. They were 
numerous monasteries in this area. The Ghassanid capital was at Bosra. 
El Arith had been succeeded by Al-Mundir, who in 580 A.D. appeared 
on the scenes as the strong man of the Arabs and protector of the mono- 
physites, over whom he had immense influence. He was, however, ac- 
cused of trying to unite all the monophysites of Syria under himself. In 580 
he was received with full honours by Tiberius at Constantinople. 

The role of the Ghassanids was, however, somewhat obscure. Maurice 
was suspicious of Al-Mundir, whom he finally arrested on a charge of high 
treason and exiled to Sicily. But it is in doubt to this very day if he was 
really a traitor. Maurice dissolved the great tribal leadership and divided 
the Arabs into small principalities. 

The failure of this attempt by the Byzantines disillusioned them. In our 
view they never made a real effort to organise these nomads fully. Very 
probably the Byzantine enmity to monophysitism perhaps coupled with 
the arrogant behaviour of the Ghassanids, who treated Emperors as 
equals, was the true reason for the failure of Byzantine policy in the 
region. 

At the end of the VIth Century, the Arabs who surrounded the Persian 
and Byzantine frontiers or lived within their territory, had mostly em- 
braced Christianity either as monophysites or nestorians. The unrest pro- 
voked by the arrest of Al-Mundir or the execution of No'man had sub- 
sided. 
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During the VIth Century there appeared on the North-East frontiers of 
Byzantium and Persia a hitherto unknown people, the Turks, of Mongo- 
lian extraction. To begin with they were a small tribe which the Chinese 
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called A-ze-na-ki, (descendants of a she-wolf). In the Chinese view, they 
were a section of the Houang-Nou, in other words the Huns. Notur was 
the first tribal leader to use the name “Turki”, meaning a helmet +. Origi- 
nally, they were subject to the Jouan-Jouan, who called them Tou-kiou. 
They managed to expel the Jouan-Jouan towards the West, where they 
appear as Avars. Notur's son Toumen, who united various tribes, cast off 
the Chinese yoke and proclaimed himself independant. He grew stronger 
and stronger, finally to succeed in building up a huge nomadic Empire. 
Owing to their aridity, the steppes could not support their many horses 
and countless sheep and thus they began migrating towards the West. 

Before 567, the Chinese had managed to divide these dangerous neigh- 
bours and during the time of Tiberius 11, the Turks appeared as two sepa- 
rate States !*. 

The Western Turks led by Tse-tie-mi or Istami, the brother of Toumen, 
allied themselves with Chosroes I and together with the Persians attacked 
the Hun Hephtalites whom between 557 and 567 A.D. they either ex- 
terminated or subjugated. They captured Turkestan and established the 
river Oxus (Amou-Daria) as their frontier with the Persians. At the same 
time, the Turk Khazars pushed on towards the West and settled north of 
the Caucasus and in the Crimea. 

Nestorianism was handed on to the Turks, who captured Sogdiana, 
through the Persians. 

From the very beginning, the Turks appeared as dangerous neighbours 
to the Persians. The Persian refusal to allow free transport of silk pro- 
voked Turkish enmity. But at that time Persia was very strong and so the 
Turks tried to make friends with the Byzantines. According to Menander, 
in 568, a Turkish Embassy under a certain Maniach arrived in Constan- 
tinople. Justin sent Zemarchos as Ambassador with the object of per- 
suading the Turks to attack the Persians. Various missions were ex- 
changed without results. Finally, however, the Khazars attacked the 
Byzantine town of Bosporus in the straits of Kerch and captured it. This 
caused the breakdown of negotiations. 

Thus at the end of the VIth Century a great new nomadic power 
thronged the Persian and Caucasian frontiers which would prove highly 
dangerous if the Turkish-Tartar tribes which formed it, were to unite. This 
division enabled the Persians in 588 under the great satrap Baram 
Tsoubin to attack and repulse them. Despite this, their plundering in- 
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cursions were a constant menace and compelled the Persians to maintain 
an army for the protection of their frontiers. No further inimical activity 
against the Byzantines occurred. 
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Armenia with its lofty mountains, rushing rivers, plateaux and lakes 
was for centuries the great dividing line between the Byzantines and 
Persians. 

Its situation between the two and its land formation naturally attracted 
both Byzantines and Persians. Whoever possessed Armenia could protect 
his own frontiers better and had good bases from which to attack the 
other. Apart from this, however, in those days armies were mercenary 
and the Armenians, though undisciplined, were reputed to be good 
fighters and as such were in demand. The regime in Armenia was com- 
pletely feudal. A great part of the country was shared by a few great 
families. At the head of this feudal system stood the Nakxarars (Princes), 
who were hereditary ruleis of a region over which they had absolute 
rights. They were judges, local army leaders and had the right to impose 
taxes. Lesser feudal leaders were subject to them. 

The Byzantines tried to correct the anarchic situation in Armenia. Zeno 
abolished the hereditory rights of the Nakxarars and substituted appoint- 
ment or approval by the Byzantine Administration. Justinian subjected 
Armenia to a Governor with Consular rank. But all these efforts were 
fruitless and the anarchy resulting from the feudal system continued to be 
the sole regime in Armenia. Besides, local differences prohibited the for- 
mation of a united State. 

In 384 Theodosios and Shapor 111 determined to fix the frontiers of the 
two countries in Armenia. Negotiations ended in the treaty of 387 on the 
basis of which Persia received the greater part of Armenia, while Byzan- 
tium received Theodosioupolis (Erzerum) and various cantons in Western 
Armenia. 

Christianity made swift headway in Armenia. In this a great part was 
played by St. Gregory the Enlightener, who was appointed first Bishop of 
Armenia. After the invention of the Armenian alphabet, the Gospels were 
translated into that language. But the situation in Armenia after it became 
Christian was difficult. Each time the Persians attempted to impose fire- 
worship, the Armenians revolted and sought the aid of the Byzantines, 
though they did not like them either as being forces of occupation. After 
the end of their conflict (450—490 A.D.) with the Persians there was a 
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Synod of the Armenian Church in 491, which condemned the rules of the 
Council of Chalcedon. Thus monophysitism prevailed in Armenia. An- 
other Synod at Dovin confirmed the dissension of the Armenian Church 
with the Greek. 

The attitude of the Armenian Church was also dictated by political 
motives. For the Armenians their religion was a means of promoting and 
pursuing their national resistance. In opposition to the Greeks who were 
their occupiers though orthodox they remained monophysites and it was 
impossible to assimilate them because they were separated by the differ- 
ence of faith. With the Persians who were also occupiers, the same gap 
occurred, they being fire-worshippers. 

Byzantine policy in regard to Armenia was not always the best. They 
endeavoured as they put it, to bring them back to Orthodoxy. This was 
the pretext on which they oppressed them, particularly under Justin 1 and 
Justinian r. In 571—2 A.D. the Governor of Persian Armenia erected a 
Temple of Fire at Dovin. This caused a great insurrection of the Armen- 
ians, who sought Byzantine assistance. The Byzantines, who at that time 
had suffered military reverses, abandoned the Armenians. The revolt was 
quelled and John the Patriarch, or Catholikos as he was called in Ar- 
menia, fled to Constantinople with part of his Clergy. There he appears 
to have been under pressure and before his death signed a statement a- 
greeing to the rules of the Council of Chalcedon, though this carried no 
weight in Armenia. 

After peace was proclaimed in 591, Maurice who commenced adminis- 
trative reforms, determined to attempt the union of the two Churches. He 
summoned a Synod at Constantinople which was not, however, attended 
by the Armenian Catholikos, Moyses 11, whose See was at Dovin, under 
Persian control. The Armenian bishops who did come to Constantinople 
agreed to the Union, but they were disowned by the Catholikos and the 
majority of the Armenian Church **. 

Maurice installed an Orthodox Armenian Patriarch in the part of Ar- 
menia under Byzantine control. In 596 a new Synod at Dovin ratified the 
rift between the Byzantine and Armenian Churches. 

Many of the Armenian princes had distinguished themselves in the 
wars, for example Mosheg Mamikonian, who was killed in action against 
the Avar-Slavs. Others refused to fight far from their own homes like 
Sembat Bagratuni who escaped to Persia in order to avoid action on the 
Danube. Maurice tried to enlist as many Armenians as possible to send 


1$ Narratio de Rebus Armeniae, ed. Garitte, para 103 and p. 225. 
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them into action on the Danube as in this way not only would the Danube 
forces be strengthened but appeasement of Armenia would be secured by 
the most forceful and undisciplined elements being sent away. He also 
formed a colony in Cyprus to which he exiled a certain number of fanati- 
cal Armenian monophysites. 

Notwithstanding all his coercion, Maurice was exceptionally popular 
in Armenia so that at the end of the VIth Century Armenia had been 
quietened and an army of 30,000 men under local leaders was made ready 
to move onto the Danube and fight the Avar-Slavs. 
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To the North of Armenia and the South of the Caucasus lay a territory 
then called Iberia. In the XIth Century it was renamed Georgia after the 
name of its king Georgios. 

Byzantines and Persians fought continuously to gain control of the 
region. Under the terms of the treaty of 387 A.D., sovereignty was given 
to Persia. 

Socially Iberia was completely feudal. At its head was the King and 
under him various Princes (“eristaw”). When the Byzantines found them- 
selves at war with the Persians, they tried to incite the Iberians to revolt. 
These revolts were quelled by the Persians and the leaders escaped to 
Constantinople. In 532 A.D. Chosroes 1 abolished the Monarchy and 
changed Iberia into a Persian Province with a Marzpan (Governor) in 
Tiflis *°. 

During the IIIrd Century, Christianity began to spread through Iberia. 
Initially, the Church was subject to the Patriarchate of Antioch. Later, 
however, when the Armenian Church was growing in strength, that of 
Iberia was subject to its direct influence and as was natural the Iberians 
accepted monophysitism. 

After the agreement of 591, Iberia was divided into two spheres of 
influence. The dividing line was Tiflis which remained with Persia. 
Maurice recognised Gouaram, a member of the Bagratid family, as ruler 
of Byzantine Iberia and he took the title of Couropalates. 

Subjection of a section of Iberia to Byzantium resulted in the changing 
of Armenian influence on the Iberian Church. Kvirion, Patriarch (Catho- 
likos) of the Iberian Church disclaimed the monophysite heresy and recog- 
nised the rules of the Council of Chalcedon. At the Synod of Dovin in 
596 A.D., the Armenian Church excommunicated the Iberian priests. 


16 Toumanoff, Iberia etc., Minorski, Tiflis in E.I. 
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10 

Syria, with its wealth, its great cities and civilisation was one of the 
most valuable provinces of Byzantium. 

Many Greeks had settled there during the time of the Seleucids. 
Through them, civilisation and the Greek spirit had been handed down. 
The Greeks lived mostly in the cities, the agricultural area being inhabited 
by natives who were not assimilated in spite of Greek efforts. The Syrians, 
who retained their own language, felt that they had greater bonds with the 
eastern way of life than they had with the Greco-Roman world. They 
wanted to find some way of demonstrating this fact. Their nationalism 
inclined them to separation and such tendencies encouraged them to de- 
velop their language and literature as well as their cultural life. 

The Greeks who were very numerous in the towns had practically no 
support from the agrarian populace. They therefore needed the support of 
the Imperial Treasury and the army. 

The ecclesiastical dispute in the Vth Century favoured the separatist 
tendencies of the Syrians. Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, a man of great 
learning and one of the leaders of Monophysitism, refused to obey the 
dictates of Justin 1. He was dismissed and forced to flee to Egypt in 518 
or 519 A.D. Northern Syria then revolted. 

The Patriarch who replaced him resorted to merciless persecution in 
order to gain his way. Michael the Syrian gives a list of the Bishops who 
were evicted from their sees. Many of them were arrested, while others 
fled to Egypt or to the Arab tribes on the borders of Syria and Arabia. In 
many towns the Administration wishing to replace the Bishops had to call 
in the army as the populace revolted. 

The Syrians remained monophysites or, as they called them in that 
region, “Jacobites”. Monophysitism became the principal means of 
demonstrating against the Greco-Roman yoke. They did not remember 
the centuries of peace, progress, happiness or all the benefits they had 
enjoyed thanks to the existence of the Greco-Roman world, nor did they 
consider the Persian danger, which was immediate and which they could 
not face alone. They were monophysites out of spite because the Byzan- 
tines were orthodox. In this region there was also the question of the 
Jews, who were very numerous. In the course of time they had amassed 
great wealth and on this account they played an important part. They 
were in favour of order but against anyone who oppressed or plundered 
them in any way, albeit officially. 
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The Byzantines under Justin 11 tried to maintain a tolerant policy. But 
in many cases, being unable to let anarchy prevail, they reacted violently 
and harshly. This increased the enmity of the Syrians, which had gone 
beyond their religious antagonism and assumed a purely nationalistic 
character. 

This terrible antagonism, which was increased by the administrative 
misfortune of the Province and by heavy taxation, was the chief reason 
why it was lost by Byzantium. 

11 

Egypt was undoubtedly the richest Province of the Empire. Each year 
a fleet sailed from it with a cargo of grain for Constantinople. This grain 
was destined for the distribution of “political bread" (the free dole of 
corn). The main concern of the Governor of Egypt was to see to its col- 
lection and dispatch to Constantinople. Before it was sent, it was the 
Governor’s personal responsibility to see that no other cargo of grain left 
Egypt. 

For centuries this great Province had existed without external dangers. 
Egypt is reckoned to have had a population of 5 or 6 millions at that time 
and the Greeks are said to have accounted for 300,000 (Diehl, Maspero). 

Alexandria was then regarded as the second city of the Empire and had 
a population of about 600,000. The Greek population in the city was very 
considerable and had the local administration in its hands. 

In Egypt there was a local aristocracy from which the senators and 
higher administrative officials were chosen. The country was divided into 
five regions over each of which presided a Duke. The Duke’s functions 
were administrative, adjudicative and above all concerned with finance. 
The entire Province was under the control of an Imperial Governor, who 
bore the title of “patrician” and the honorary rank of “most glorious" or 
“notable”. He did not, however, have the military control of the whole of 
Egypt. 

The Hellenistic influence in this Province was obvious. The University 
of Alexandria was renowned and many students repaired to it for their 
education. 

The country was in the hands of landowners who had succeeded in 
making themselves the masters of large estates. 

The people had critical tendencies and liked to discuss religious and 
political matters with passionate zeal. Great was the hatred of the native 
stock towards the Greek local populace and reaction to Greek influence 
was ever increasing. 
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The administration was lamentable, though Justinian tried to better the 
situation in 539 A.D. Unfortunately, these reforms did not last and soon 
Egypt reverted to its former wretched state (Stein). The embezzlement of 
the officials and extortion of the landowners coupled with the various 
political and religious disputes had created a dissatisfaction and indig- 
nation which made normal life in the country exceedingly hard. To this 
the unbelievable poverty of the agricultural populace, due to the power 
of the great landowners, contributed. Anger was increased by the op- 
pressive method of tax collection. Anyone reading the accounts of the 
period will be horrified by the injustice and illegality practised during tax 
collection. It is true that these texts are Coptic and the only ones to sur- 
vive. The Egyptians soon learnt to love contests in the Hippodrome and as 
in Constantinople, formed Blue and Green clubs with exactly the same 
tendencies. Love of the Hippodrome spread throughout the country and 
in the end every town in Egypt had its own Hippodrome and Clubs. 

As in Constantinople, the Administration had to feed a section of the 
people of Alexandria. The very turbulent populace of that city had needed 
"panis et circem" (bread and entertainment). 

The army in Egypt consisted mostly of native troops whose chief 
mission was to guard the country from any invasion and above all main- 
tain order. But after 535, when a nomad incursion was repelled, no danger 
threatened Egypt. The officers too were native and drawn from the great 
local families. The majority of them had no idea or experience of military 
life. In fact the whole army which had no war value was simply a police 
guard. 

The army's chief task was this police work and the assistance of the 
administration in tax collection. The lack of any desire to pay taxes on the 
part of the natives made the existence of a force to help the tax gatherers 
a necessity. Plundering was endemic to the Nile valley and particularly at 
the season when the corn was being moved. 

The army consisted of 20—25,000 men, a considerable number for the 
period. But, as Diehl points out, it was essentially a provincial force with 
local recruitment and local officers. Discipline was slack. Apart from this 
army, the great landowners maintained their own military forces, the 
*boukellarii". 

In Egypt too, Christianity had spread very early on. The Egyptian 
Church was one of the oldest and at a certain time, due to the strength of 
its Hierarchy, played an important part in the Christian world. The 
Patriarchal throne was made brilliant by such personalities as Athanasius 
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(328-373 A.D.) who was one of the protagonists in the fight against 
Arius and Cyril (412—444 A.D.) the chief opponent of Nestorius. During 
the IVth Century such was the brilliance of the Alexandrian Patriarchate 
that the Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem became disquieted and 
sought the limitation of its jurisdiction. This brilliance was only natural, 
since Alexandria, ancient capital of the Greek world, was a great intel- 
lectual centre and home of Christian thought. 

Egypt was filled with monasteries and hermitages, to which many had 
recourse. 

The Church had an immense fortune and many estates belonged either 
to churches or to monasteries. The Church had the monopoly of trading 
in various products such as salt, papyrus, etc. Both monks and inhabitants 
supported the leaders of the Church fanatically. 

The ground was ripe for the development of monophysitism in Egypt, 
particularly among the indigenous population. Patriarch Dioscurus 1, one 
of the leaders of the monophysite heresy, a man of great learning and 
intelligence, was dismissed and exiled to Thrace, where he died. Almost 
the entire native populace remained faithful to Dioscurus and embraced 
monophysitism. 

Nationalism began to grow strong among the Egyptians during the IVth 
Century. On every side the old national traditions, inimical to hellenism, 
began to revive. The Greeks had not succeeded in winning over the in- 
terior of the country, nor had they improved the lot of the agricultural 
workers. The reaction against everything imperial and Greek was the re- 
sult of bad administration. In Egypt as in Syria, religious disputes formed 
a screen behind which Egyptian nationalism developed and acted. The 
Egyptian monophysites or, as they were called, Copts, bore monophysitism 
as a banner against the State, which represented the Greco-Roman world. 
A true picture of the situation cannot indeed be given in so few words, 
because apart from nationalism there was the question of prestige. The 
Council of Chalcedon granted the Patriarch of Constantinople precedence 
over the other Patriarchates of the East. This offended the egoism of the 
Egyptians who regarded their own Church as older and therefore having 
more rights. 

Up to and during the reign of Justin 1, the Monophysites were rulers of 
the Egyptian Church. In 537 there was a rift between the Patriarch, the 
monophysite Theodosios and the Administration. Theodosios was dis- 
missed and exiled. The new Patriarch appointed by Justinian and later on 
the Patriarch Apollinarios (551—570 A.D.) especially, indulged in cruel 
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persecution of the Monophysites. They seized the Coptic Churches and 
under Apollinarios gave way to a reign of terror without precedent. 

Coptic resistance was entirely passive and seemed at one time to be on 
the point of dissolution. For years they could not elect a Patriarch to lead 
them. The position of the Copts grew worse owing to strife among them- 
selves and religious disputes. It was only in 578 under Tiberius that they 
succeeded in organising the Church and electing Patriarch Damianos 
(578—607 A.D.). From then on there were two Patriarchs in Egypt as 
there were in Syria, the Orthodox and the Monophysite. The persecution 
ceased under Maurice and thus in the cities, where the Greek element was 
important, the official Church ruled whereas in the country districts, es- 
pecially in Upper Egypt, monophysitism was in absolute control. 

Religion thus became an element through which the native population 
expressed its hatred of the Empire and everything Greek. 

By the end of the VIth Century peace reigned throughout Egypt and 
the religious persecution had come to an end. Both Churches were organ- 
ised and rich. But the hatred towards Byzantium still existed and this 
constituted the greatest danger to the Province. 
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Justinian's enterprising policy resulted not only in the abandonment of 
the East but in the neglect of the Northern frontiers, with disastrous results 
for Byzantium. 

The Balkan Peninsula has a peculiar geographical formation. It is not 
separated on the North by natural and insurmountable barriers. The 
mountain masses range from North to South. The Savas-Danube rivers 
line which in the VIth Century formed the frontier of Byzantium, cuts 
almost evenly through a level plainland. 

Cvijic "7, Zakythinos !5, and Lemerle !? in their fine studies give a relief 
picture of the frontiers of that period and of the communication and in- 
vasion highways. The Northern frontiers of Byzantium followed the flow 
of the Danube after its exit from the Euxine Sea to its meeting with the 
Savas river, West of Belgrade. These frontiers then continued along the 
Savas up to the Drinos river and further on to the Adriatic. The Northern 
part of the Peninsula, watered by many large rivers, is cut off by mountain 
masses. As we progress southwards the country is cut up into more and 


17 Cvijic, La Peninsule Balkanique. 
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smaller geographical units, natural barriers which hinder migration. To 
the West strong obstacles are the Dinaric (Dalmatian) Alps which divide 
the Adriatic from the rest of the peninsula. In the centre is the mountain 
range of Pindos and on the East lie the Aimos and the Rodope mountains. 

The Balkan Peninsula which is pretty wide in the North grows narrower 
and is more cut up as it proceeds South. The communications obey the 
laws which govern this geographical area. The great imperial highway 
was then the Via Egnatia which linked Constantinople and Rome via 
Durazzo and Thessaloniki. 

All the barbarians tried to get down to the Aegean. The warm sea al- 
ways drew foreigners from the North like a magnet. From the IVth Centu- 
ry the Morava and Evros watersheds were used as roads of invasion. Con- 
tinuous incursion waves came down these roads and occasionally severed 
the communications between Constantinople and Thessaloniki. 

In the Western part of present-day Russia dwelt a rude and unorganised 
people, the Slavs. The region where they lived and developed was the 
broad area between the River Vistula, the Pripet marshes, Lake Ilmen, 
the River Dnieper and the Carpathians (Niederle). The Greeks called the 
southern Slavs “Sklavenii”, while the Germans named them “Wendi”. 

The Slavs had no national unity or political organisation. They were a 
large mass of people who lived tribally under a patriarchal system 
(Note 1). Certainly the nature of the people and their way of life were 
sensibly affected by their surroundings. But the lack of unity and political 
life prevented them for centuries from forming united political groups. 

The Slav's main occupations were livestock breeding and fishing. To 
start with they occupied themselves very little with farming and only culti- 
vated what land was necessary for family use. They had little knowledge 
of other arts. The Slavs were not then conquerors, nor were they originally 
fighters. Not being fighters, they could not stand up to the warlike nomad 
hordes from the steppes. They were not dangerous except when they had 
been conquered and subjected to warlike races. Then their great masses 
were used as a source of man-power. Anyhow, it is not right to think that 
the Slavs were used as camp followers. Possibly this happened in the be- 
ginning, but in time and under the influence of the Tartar-Mongols who 
subjected them, they developed into a conscious power. They were used 
by the Avars as an infantry and naval force. Later on they built up an 
independant military strength to be reckoned with. 

In the "Strategikon" of Maurice we read that on the lower Danube 
among the lakes and marshes in the depths of the forest dwells a people 
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occupied with livestock and fishing. They attack at night amid the thickets 
without being detected. They suddenly shoot their poisoned arrows and 
disappear. In winter it is easy to get to grips with them because the snow 
shows up their tracks and the trees having no leaves make it impossible 
for them to hide. The Strategikon goes on to advise opposing them with 
cavalry or lightly armed infantry. In summer the Byzantine forces should 
stay on open plains and avoid ambushes. This was written when the Slavs 
were subjugated by the Avars and had begun to learn the arts of war from 
them. 

Little by little, the southern bands of Slavs began to move down South. 
Probably they were driven to this by the Finn or Hun-Tartar tribes. The 
pressure exercised by these wild nomad hordes from the East was the 
basic reason for the spreading of the Slavs, who moved on to avoid sub- 
jugation. 

By the end of the Vth Century the Slavs started appearing on the 
northern frontiers of Byzantium. The Slavs, who were hemmed in by the 
Huns and Bulgars, settled North of the Danube. Present-day Roumania 
was known as “Sklavenia” (Theophylactos Simokattes). 

Regular mass incursions began from the time of Justinian. He, occupied 
with the West, left no forces in the Balkan Peninsula. The Slavs were not 
yet dangerous because the Huns and Bulgars who hemmed them in had 
no political organisation. In 531 they were pushed back, but in 534 they 
crossed the Danube and defeated the Byzantines under Chilboudios and 
plundered what is now North Bulgaria. 

Between the years 545 and 558, the Northern Provinces were subjected 
to continuous devastation and plunder which caused great havoc. Slavs 
came as far as Durazzo and Corinth looting everything. There was un- 
believable panic and Belisarius had difficulty in bringing them to a stand- 
still in 558. 

Up to this period, despite all the incursions, the Danube and Sava con- 
tinued to be the Northern frontiers of Byzantium. No permanent habi- 
tation was permitted in the northern Balkan Peninsula. It was during the 
second half of the VIth Century that a new and more dangerous foe ap- 
peared, the Avars. 

The Avars lived in the central plateau of Asia. They were nomads of 
Mongol origin, barbarian but good fighters whom the Chinese called 
Jouan-Jouan. Once they had thrown off the Chinese yoke, they became 
rulers of the steppes under their leader Seloun at the beginning of the Vth 
Century. Their territory extended from Eastern Turkestan to Mongolia 
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and Manchuria, even reaching as far as Korea ??. With the Vth Century a 
section of Avars began extending towards the West in search of richer 
pastures. 

As we have shown in section 7, the Turks threw out the Avars. These 
moved West and united with their co-nationals who had settled on the 
Volga under Kalmuk leaders *'. Always under pressure from the Turks, 
the Avars attacked and annihilated the Antes on the Euxine Sea and sub- 
jected the Outigurs and Koutrigurs and all the Hun and Slav tribes of 
Central Europe. 

The Longobards or Lombards, a tribe of germanic origin, were settled 
in what is now Hungary. To get rid of the Gepidae they allied themselves 
with the Avars and together they attacked and annihilated them. On that 
occasion Justin 11 made the mistake of not assisting the Gepidae. On the 
contrary, he took advantage of the opportunity to recapture Sirmium ??, 
But the Lombards soon realised that the Avars were worse as neighbours 
and as they could not resist their savage and continuous attacks, agreed 
with them to migrate to Italy, abandoning Pannonia to the Avars. 

During the second half of the VIth Century, the Avars' rule extended 
from the Baltic Sea to the Danube and from the Frankish possessions on 
the River Elbe to the Dnieper. They subjugated innumerable Slav, Hun, 
Bulgar and Sarmatic tribes. The Slav subjection to the Avars was of great 
historic importance to Byzantium for now instead of being her subjects, 
they were under Avar control ??, 

The Avars built up a powerful State with legislation, diplomacy and an 
army. At their head was the Khagan or Khan of Khans and they were on 
good terms with their neighbours. The Avars made treaties with the 
Byzantines and other States. They did not resemble other Hunnic tribes, 
being a truly organised State, although barbarian. They were the ruling 
Stock, the aristocracy and the connecting link between the different 
Central European tribes. 

In 558, the Avars sent an embassy to Justinian demanding Sirmium. 
The arrival of this mission in Constantinople caused a great stir. They had 
long hair plaited and bound into pigtails (Theophanes). Justinian, though 
he refused to part with territory, helped them financially. 
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Justin r1 refused to continue the economic aid and then the Avars once 
more demanded land cessions. 

These Avars were good fighters. The “Strategicon” describes them as 
cunning and greedy nomads. Also, according to it they were marvellous 
horsemen both they themselves and their horses being protected by breast- 
plates of iron or felt. They fought with spears and arrows and attacked 
their foes to the bitter end. As a rule they resorted to ambushes, pretending 
to have run away to draw on their enemy. "Strategicon" advises the de- 
struction of their horses' grazing ground when they would be obliged to 
fight on foot and thus lose their superiority. 

They took advantage of the difficulties being encountered by the 
Byzantines in their war with Persia and in 573-74 crossed the Danube. 
They scattered the small Byzantine forces under Tiberius, the future 
Emperor, and ravaged the surrounding country. Tiberius managed to 
make peace on payment of 80,000 gold pieces a year. 

In 579—80, the Avars once more demanded Sirmium. On Tiberius' re- 
fusal, they crossed the Danube anew and besieged it for 2—3 years, finally 
capturing it in 582. 

. The way to the South was clear. Avars and Slavs flooded into the 
Northern Balkans. They captured Singidunum (Belgrade) and Vimina- 
, cium (Kostolac) on the Danube. They descended into the Peloponnese 

. and. ravaged Corinth. This was a straightforward raid on a large scale. 
. According to Michael the Syrian, the raiders left as soon as they had learnt 
that the Turks had appeared in the South of their Empire. 

In 587, they captured Dorystolon and Marcianoupolis. The entire de- 
fence line protecting the Byzantine frontiers had ceased to exist. 

Maurice, after his treaty with the Persians in 591, transferred his army 
to the Balkans. But the continuous Avar-Slav incursions had laid waste 
the North-West and North-East sections of the peninsula. The Southern 
parts had merely suffered incursions without any of the towns being 

Priscos, at the head of a Byzantine force, defeated the Avar-Slavs and 
expelled them. He recaptured Singidunum and forced the raiders to re- 
treat once more beyond the Danube. Maurice allied himself with the 
Franks, whose possessions were threatened, to make common cause a- 
gainst the Avars?*. The war went on continuously, but unfortunately 
various mistakes on Maurice's part prevented the Byzantines from a- 
chieving conclusive results. 
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Comentiolos replaced Priscos, but he was a failure and the Avars ar- 
rived unchecked before Constantinople where, however, their army was 
decimated by plague. 

In 597 the Khagan threw 100,000 Slavs, reinforced by Avars, against 
Thessaloniki, but without result. The Acta Miraculi St. Demetrii is our 
sole source for this incursion. The people of Thessaloniki for the first time 
saw barbarians beneath their very walls and were overcome by fear. This 
must mean that the raids hitherto had not been directed against Thes- 
— In 600, the Byzantines, after a great victory, forced the Avars to agree 
to a peace treaty. It was decided that the Danube should remain the 
frontier of the two States. The Byzantines were to pay the Avars 100,000 
. gold pieces a year. 
~ Peace was not of long duration. Priscos crossing the Danube defeated 
the Avars in a succession of battles and finally routed them on the banks 
of the River Theiss in the very heart of their own country. Maurice was 
bent on putting an end to the continuous threat of the Avars. 

With the close of the VIth Century, the situation in the Balkan Penin- 
sula appeared calmer and better. Its Northern half had suffered great 
damage and the Southern half had hadits share of incursions, though no - 
town had been-captured. With the treaty of 600 it was natural for tribes 
which had settled by force to retreat North of the Danube and it was un- 
believable that the Byzantines, who from 597 were masters of the situ- 
ation, should permit mass settlements in the central and still more the 
Southern regions during times when they had carried the war North of the 
Danube. Scattered peaceful infiltrations of unoccupied areas may have 
taken place, but the chronicles say nothing about it. If there had been any 
violent enemy incursion there would be some mention of the fact in our 
sources, particularly if a town or district had been permanently taken over 
(Note 11). 

At the end of the Century, the Byzantines were once more on the 
Danube with a strong army. In spite of their defeat, the Avars, too, ap- 
peared to be strong, though their power had been reduced. It required one 
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Italy, after her conquest by the Byzantines, was organised as a Roman 
Province. Narses, with the status of Regent, concerned himself with its 
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administration and politico-military organisation. But immediately after 
his death, a new danger appeared. 

The Longobards or Lombards belonged to an East German race and 
were reckoned one of the most war-loving and savage German tribes. 
After various migrations and having thrown out the Herouli, they had 
settled in present-day Hungary. In 540, their ruler Aldwin took up his 
abode by permission of Justinian in North-West Hungary and Austria. 
The Byzantines gave a subsidy to the Lombards, whom they used as allies. 
When Narses was in need of reinforcements to defeat the Goths in Italy, 
the Lombards sent him 5,000 men. The Lombards were troubled by 
pressure and attacks from their neighbours the Gepidae, who were them- 
selves of German stock. As we have already described, they allied them- 
selves with the Avars to annihilate some of them and subjugate others. 
But the Avars were even worse neighbours than they and the Lombards 
decided to migrate. 

In April 558, the Lombards moved in with their wives and children to 
occupy Italy. Evidently, they were led by those who had been fighting in 
Italy and who were aware of the weakness of the Byzantine administration 
in that area. 

Though Narses' defence system was good, he had not enough troops to 

cover it. The people were displeased with the Byzantine regime and taxes 
were oppressive. The Italians felt they had no relationship with the Byzan- 
tines. Most of the officials and all the leading ones were sent from Byzan- 
tium. 
The Lombards took the Byzantines completely by surprise. They in- 
vaded Italy with incredible ferocity and when they had overcome the small 
Byzantine garrison, occupied the Northern part of the country. Only 
certain cities, either because they were strongly fortified or because of 
their spirit of resistance, managed to hold out for some time. Verona was 
captured in 568, Milan in 569 and Pavia in 572, while the whole of 
Tuscany was taken in 570. The Lombards bypassed Rome which had 
strong defences and proceeded South. In addition to their main kingdom 
in North Italy, the Lombards formed two Dukedoms, Spoleto in Central 
Italy and Benevento in the South. 

The Lombards who had remained at a low cultural level were either 
idolaters or Arians. As was natural, they soon came into conflict with the 
Catholic Church. 

After repeated appeals from the Pope, Justin and Tiberius tried to aid 
the Byzantine possessions which still remained. They sent the patrician 
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Badouarios with the title of Exarch and important civil and military rights. 
But Badouarios' forces were small and consequently he was forced to 
confine himself to relieving the beleaguered Byzantine possessions. He 
was finally defeated in a battle near Naples and died in 575—6. 

Maurice realised that with the continuance of the Persian war and 
pressure of the Avar-Slavs it would be impossible to give any practical 
assistance to Italy. He then thought that perhaps a better organisation 
would allow the local troops and resources to be used more methodically. 

Maurice, without abolishing the political administrators, placed the 
Exarch or Commander-in-Chief over them. He was to be the General 
Administrator of Italy and commander of Byzantine forces in the country. 
Thus the Exarchate of Italy or of Ravenna after the name of his seat, was 
created. 

The Exarch, appointed by the Emperor, was given the title of “patri- 
cian". He had absolute authority in the area under his control. He publish- 
ed the Imperial Decrees and saw they were carried out. He carried on 
negotiations and had the right to sign an armistice, though peace treaties 
had to be approved by the Emperor. He made civil and military appoint- 
ments in the Emperor's name. He took part in the Pope's election and 
approved it, not as by right but because on the Emperor's behalf he re- 
presented the whole Roman Empire. He had civil and military house- 
holds. In fact the Exarch was a Regent. 

Beneath the Exarch there was an entire military and civil hierarchy. As 
chief civilian there was the Prefect of the Praetorio (Civil Government). 
Under him were Judges, sacellarii (supervisors and accountants), counsel- 
lors of various kinds (Vir Gloriosi) and secretaries. 

At the end of the VIth Century, the Italian Exarchate had the following 
administrative organisation: 1. The Exarch, who, in addition to being 
Governor-General had Calabria and the precincts of Ravenna under his 
direct control. 2. The Dukedom of Venice. 3. The Dukedom of Penta- 
polis. 4. The Dukedom of Naples. 5. The Governorate of Istria. 6. The 
Governorate of Rome. 7. The Governorate of Liguria. The Dukes and 
Governors were supposed to have been appointed by the Emperor, but in 
fact it was the Exarch, to whom they were responsible, who selected them. 
Their appointments were approved by the Emperor. 

The Exarch had to depend mostly on his own forces. On certain oc- 
casions an army was sent from Constantinople, but these were exceptions. 
Recruitment and training took place locally. The troops knew the Exarch 
but not the far-off Emperor. On this account there was a danger that the 
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Exarch might take advantage of his rights and the troops devotion to 
employ them for his own benefit. 

In order to strengthen the Exarchate of Italy under existing conditions, 
the revenues of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, which were not part of it, 
were placed at its disposal at the end of the VIth Century. 

This, briefly, is the new structure imposed on Italy, which was to be 
applied to the whole of Byzantium from the VIIth Century and after. In 
section XIX we describe its administrative organisation. 

The first well-known Exarch was the patrician Smaragdos (584—8 or 
9 A.D.). He succeeded in ransoming certain Lombard Dukes and thus 
winning back parts of Italy. In the end a truce was signed between him 
and Authari, King of the Lombards. 

Smaragdos intervened high-handedly in the affairs of the Istrian 
Church. This caused Pope Pelagius to ask for his withdrawal. He was 
succeeded by Romanos, a most able General. 

The Byzantines had succeeded in reaching an understanding with 
Childebert 11, King of Austrasia, to whom they paid a subsidy of 50,000 
gold pieces. In the years 584, 585 and 588, the Franks conducted un- 
successful campaigns against the Lombards. Although it was apparent 
that the Franks were only out for plunder and would not assist the Byzan- 
tines to drive out the Lombards, these latter made yet another effort. In 
590, the Franks invaded North Italy, while Romanos attacked Mantua, 
Modena and various other places with strong forces and occupied them. 
All the same, the Lombards were neither expelled nor subjected. 

Agilulf (590-616 A.D.) who succeeded Authari went to war with 
Byzantium in 592 and beat Romanos the following year, while the Duke 
of Benevento besieged Naples simultaneously. 

Pope Gregory, who was aware of the weakness of Byzantium, inter- 
vened and made a treaty with Agilulf. Romanos, to whom the Pope had 
not applied, refused to sanction it. Thence a great antagonism arose be- 
tween the two men. 

Naturally, Byzantine weakness coupled with the growing power of the 
Popes created a rift which grew ever wider. When indeed, a strong person- 
ality was head of the Church, neither the authority of the distant Emperor 
nor that of his representative was accepted. This was because the Emperor 
did not dispose of the forces necessary to impose his policy. 

Pope Gregory was one of these personalities. Gifted with great learning, 
he well knew the strength and weakness of Byzantium, having served for 
six years as Pope Pelagius’ Apocrisarius (nuncio) in Constantinople. His 
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clash with Romanos was violent and he sought his replacement insistantly 
from Maurice. Romanos eventually died and was replaced by the patrician 
Callinicos (596—603 A.D.). 

Callinicos realised that the Pope's policy was the sensible one. With his 
assistance and after long negotiations he achieved a two years' truce with 
the Lombards against an annual subsidy of 500 gold livres a year. This 
truce was renewed in 600. 

Thus by the end of the VIth Century, the Byzantines, thanks to the 
efforts of Smaragdos and Romanos and above all to the new organisation 
they had given Italy, succeeded in retaining about half the country. 
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Justinian had sent an army under Belisarius which freed North Africa 
from the Vandals. He then divided it into Provinces. The Prefect of the 
Praetorio, a civil servant, was appointed head of the Provincial Gover- 
nors. Various military leaders were put in charge of guarding the frontier 
areas. Owing to necessity both military and civil authority were entrusted 
to the same person. This happened twice with Solomon, Prefect of the 
Praetorio, who was entrusted with command of the African Army (Magis- 
ter Militum Africae). 

Countries under Byzantine control were filled with fortified towns and 
other strongholds. The army was exiguous. Many cities were defended by 
their own inhabitants alone. The remaining section of North Africa which 
was not covered with strongholds was exposed to pillage by the Mauritan- 
ians. 

Under their king Giarmoulos, the Mauritanians attacked the Byzantine 
region in the reign of Justin 11. They defeated the Byzantines in various 
battles and plundered many districts. The Lombard attack in North Italy 
had forced the Byzantines to withdraw some of their few troops from 
Africa. 

Tiberius was unable to send an army but he managed to send money to 
ensure the loyalty of the tribal leaders who had not adhered to Giar- 
moulos. He also sent Germanos, a very capable General to command the 
army and Thomas as Prefect of Praetorio. Germanos reorganised the 
forces, attacked the Mauritanians and killed Giarmoulos. The two men 
managed to pacify the area and improve economic conditions. 

Maurice could not send an army and the various Mauritanian tribes 
continued both insurrections and incursions. Maurice introduced the same 
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system to Africa as he had in Italy. Without abolishing the civil Governor, 
he appointed an Exarch over him. At first, the Exarch had only military 
rights, but as the Prefect of Praetorio was under his orders, he naturally 
acquired control of the whole administration. 

Gennadios, the first Exarch, was the most competent administrator of 
the region and put down all the Mauritanian insurrections. He remained 
in his position until 598, when he was succeeded by one of Maurice's best 
Generals, Heraclios, whose title was “Patrician and General of Africa". 

Thanks first to Gennadios and then to Heraclios, the end of the VIth 
Century found Africa peaceful and prosperous. Its agriculture was de- 
veloping fast and its trade increasing to an equal extent. Easy sea transport 
and the safe passage of her merchandise were the principal factors in 
Africa's progress. 
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Justinian had sent a small force into Spain under General Liberius to 
Athanagild the Wisigoth. With this assistance Athanagild managed to be- 
come King of Spain. In return for his help, Justinian took over the South 
of Spain with Malaga, Carthagena, Cordoba and Seville. This region 
formed the Province of Spain and a General was put in charge of its de- 
fence, the Magister militum Hispaniae. 

Probably Athanagild recognized Byzantine supremacy, as his heir 
formally acquainted Justin 11 of his accession to the throne. 

The friendly relations between the Byzantines and Wisigoths rapidly 
deteriorated and in time the Wisigoth Kings regarded it as their mission to 
evict the Byzantines from Spain. Besides, the Byzantines were extremely 
dangerous as the Wisigoths were Arians and it was natural for the ortho- 
dox Spaniards to side with the former and give them help of every kind. 

In 571-2 Liuvigild attacked the Byzantines and captured Medina 
Sidonia and Cordoba. The Byzantines removed their seat to Carthagena 
and succeeded in making a truce with the Spaniards. 

Recared embraced Catholicism and through Pope Gregory made a 
peace treaty with the Byzantines. By this, Byzantine possessions were re- 
cognized, but on their side the Byzantines were obliged not to try to extend 
them. Recared's change of faith was the greatest blow to the Byzantines 
because the Spaniards gradually ceased to favour them. Byzantine Spain 
could not long survive. The capital was remote and Spain far removed. 
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Such in brief was the situation of Byzantium and of the world with 
which it was in immediate contact at the end of the VIth century. Internal- 
ly, the economic position had improved, the Administration had begun to 
get better and passions to subside. Externally the peace which had reigned 
for 11 years in the eastern region permitted reformation of all these 
regions. There was peace in Italy, Spain and Africa. The Avar-Slavs had 
been driven back and it needed only one more effort to destroy them 
definitely. 

The only danger lay in religious disputes, which permitted various 
nationalist movements to display their separatist pursuits in different 
Provinces. 

When the VIIth Century began, it might have been believed that By- 
zantium had surmounted the crisis. 
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CHAPTER II 


REVOLUTION AND MURDER OF MAURICE 


Maurice did his best to restore the wrecked finances of the Empire and 
put an end to the interminable wars. After pacification of the East, a 
purely personal triumph, he turned his attention to the North. It required 
an intensive effort finally to wreck the shaken Avar Empire. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, Maurice owing to faulty judgment of the situation and of 
human nature, made many mistakes which, resulting in great misfortunes, 
cost him his throne and life. 

He had lost his great authority, his prestige, and was hated alike by the 
people and the army. Orthodox people, that is the supporters of the 
Council of Chalcedon, were disappointed at his moderate attitude towards 
the Monophysites t. The economic situation and an administration im- 
mobilized by powerful elements created a public tendency towards reme- 
dying the evils with some sort of change. Maurice's severity and suspicion, 
together with the constant changes of army leaders and his economies 
gave rise to a hidden crisis in the army, which was bound to lead to an 
explosion. 
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There was unbelievable discontent among the people of Constanti- 
nople. This was mainly due to certain incidents which were attributed to 
his meanness, such as his refusal to ransom prisoners of war, faulty distri- 
bution of corn ? and Avar incursions up to the very walls which had im- 
perilled the City during the previous year. Popular hatred of him had 
grown intense. He was called the “Manichaeos” and “Marcionist” and 
insulting songs were sung against him. 

An incident is recorded by three sources, all contemporary. The Chro- 


1 Amantos C., History etc. I. 277. 
* Jorga, N., Vol. I. 268. 
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nicon Paschale, Theophylactos Simocattes and John of Antioch, which 
illustrates the prevailing state of mind. Later sources are Theophanis and 
Zonaras, but as there is a time difference between the contemporaries, we 
may pick and choose. 

The winter of 601—2 was very hard and there was a dearth of corn 
supplies in Constantinople *. Probably, owing to the bad weather, grain 
could not be got over from Egypt and Africa in time. On February 2nd, 
according to Theophylactos, the Feast of Candlemas, there was an evening 
service in Our Lady of Blachernae which was customarily attended by 
almost the whole city * with the Emperor at its head. Maurice was ac- 
companied by his son Theodosios and the senator Germanos, his son's 
future father-in-law. 

As they were passing through the “Carpianou” quarter, a crowd began 
shouting at Maurice and throwing stones. The guard (Theophanes) inter- 
vened immediately and with some difficulty shielded Maurice. Germanos 
saved Theodosios by removing him from the ceremony by way of the 
“Tlaras” district. | 

Maurice accompanied the procession up to the Church of Our Lady. 
After his departure, the crowd found someone resembling the emperor 
whom they dressed up in a military cloak, put a wreath of garlic (John of 
Antioch) on his head and sat on a donkey. They then paraded him through 
the district singing and insulting Maurice. 

One of the songs has been handed down to us by John of Antioch and 
Theophanes. It is regarded as one of the first popular songs: 

“Evrike tin damalida (nean gynaeka) apalin" 
“ke os to kenon (neon) alektorin tafti pepidiken (epepesen ep aftis)" .. . 
etc. 


Next day, the ringleaders were arrested and punished with a light 
whipping and exile. 

This incident shows how hated Maurice was and the discontent which 
existed under him. In spite of the religious nature of the occasion, people 
did not hesitate to stone, insult and mock him. 

A few days after this incident, in February 602 5, the marriage of Theo- 
dosios with Germanos' daughter took place. Germanos was a patrician, 
*a man of great distinction and an outstanding senator". Owing to the 


3 Theophylactos Simocattes VIII. 4. 


* Theophanes, p. 283. 
5 Chronicon Paschale, I. 693. 
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wedding festivities, Maurice pardoned the ringleaders in the episode and 
recalled them from exile, which thus lasted only a few days °. 

This we believe to be the chronological order of the incident and the 
wedding. Apart from the fact that the Chronicon Paschale, an absolutely 
contemporary and more or less official source, gives positive dates from 
which it is hard to escape, it was necessary for a certain time to elapse 
before punishments were given grace or for something to occur which 
would soften Maurice's severity, as otherwise the gesture would be re- 
garded as weakness. This is how Manojlovic " wrongly interprets it. There 
are, however, no indications of weakness in Maurice, whose character 
was unbending, even at the slaughter of his children. But the marriage 
of his first-born son and heir was an event which would permit Maurice to 
pardon the penalties he had imposed on account of the festive occasion. 

Another example of the Byzantines' hatred of him is to be found in the 
life of St. Theodore Sykeottis *. When Theodore told the monks that 
Maurice was to die, they said: “It is right that he should suffer for the 
many evils he has done". 
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Maurice's prestige with the army was also at a low ebb. Formerly, he 
had been one of the best Byzantine Generals, but after becoming Emperor, 
he no longer led the army. Being afraid of other generals' ambition, he 
either put them out of commission or avoided using them for long periods. 
He retired Philippicos, his sister's husband, as he suspected him, while he 
relegated Narses to peaceful Mesopotamia and Heraclios to remote 
Africa. Romanos was sent to Italy, while every time Priscos won a victory, 
he replaced him either with his brother Peter or Comentiolos. 

Maurice not only tried to effect savings in his army but to discipline 
it, thus causing unrest. 

The army, though both good and courageous, had great claims ? and 
the atmosphere among the Danube forces was always electric. 

After successful operations, Maurice replaced Priscos by Comentiolos, 
who was defeated and then a great Avar raid ensued. Many prisoners were 
taken whom the Khagan of the Avars proposed ransoming for one gold 
piece each, a sum which was later reduced to half. Despite the Senate's 


$ Theophylactos Simocattes, VII. 5. 
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intervention *°, Maurice refused. The Avars thereupon proceeded to 
slaughter all the prisoners, said to have numbered 12,000, with unbeliev- 
able savagery !!. 

Indignation against Maurice knew no bounds. He was detested for his 
betrayal of the prisoners ** and thus both people and army continually 
reviled him ??, This, according to Theophanes, took place in the year 
6092, the 18th of Maurice's reign, 3rd Indiction, e.g. 600 A.D. 

Maurice's refusal was attributed to his meannes !*. It is true that he was 
not wasteful and his continuous wars against the Avars had cost a great 
deal of money. But in the end he was obliged to make peace with them and 
pay much more than they had asked. 

It is alleged that he refused to ransom the prisoners of war in order to 
punish his disobedient troops !5. Zonaras maintains this 1°, saying that it 
was for reasons of “thrift” and “resentment” against them. In our view, 
Maurice’s refusal was due to another reason. Part of the Danube army 
was made up of natives, inhabitants of Moesia. In large operations, many 
of the men deserted, remaining among the barbarians for the period of the 
war and were later ransomed by the Byzantines as “prisoners of war”. It 
seems that desertion was a great trial to the army and on this account 
Maurice had issued a Decree forbidding even the Monasteries to offer 
asylum to deserters. Thus either the capture of prisoners or the giving up 
of deserters were business enterprises for the Avars. It was to put an end 
to this evil and above all such a means of helping the enemy financially 
that Maurice would not ransom the prisoners, though obviously he did 
not anticipate their mass slaughter. The Byzantines blamed not only 
Maurice but Comentiolos too. According to “Concerning monsters, by the 
great chronographer” 17, Maurice ordered Comentiolos to give the army 
into the hands of the enemy to punish its insubordination. John of Antioch 
and Theophanes !? write much the same. The latter adds on information 
from Theophylactos !?, that Comentiolos sent a secret messenger to the 


Khagan by night. 


19 George the Monk, p. 658, Theophanes, p. 280. 
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The army attributed the defeat to Comentiolos and sent a delegation to 
Maurice, among which was a certain centurion Phocas. Maurice would 
not admit the treachery of Comentiolos, whereupon Phocas spoke very 
rudely. One of the patricians present grew angry at his provocative atti- 
tude and pulled his beard (Theophanes and John of Antioch). 

It is said that the slaughter of the prisoners greatly disturbed the re- 
ligious Maurice, who sent money to the Churches and Monasteries. 

The situation on the Danube improved with the despatch of Priscos, 
who repeatedly beat the Avars, invaded the heart of their Empire and by 
summer 602 had succeeded in subduing their fighting power. Then he was 
once more replaced by Maurice's brother Peter. 

Peter managed to score important successes and in Autumn 602 he 
crossed the Danube and returned to Byzantine territory, his army laden 
with booty. They were intending to take up their winter quarters and 
recuperate but then came an explicit command from Maurice for them to 
recross the Danube and winter “in enemy territory" ?°. 

According to Theophylactos, this order was given so that the army 
should feed off enemy territory. For Theophylactos, who habitually 
praises Maurice, to say so it must mean that economy prompted this 
decision. We may, however, ask why it was taken in 602 and not in pre- 
ceding years? Was it, perhaps, because Maurice, appreciating the situation 
as it had developed, after the victories of 601 and 602, had formed the 
opinion that the Avar Empire was on the point of collapse? Certainly a 
timely blow might well affect its dissolution. If the army were to winter on 
enemy soil it would on the one hand prevent the latter concentrating 
troops and on the other, with adjacent bases enable them attack quickly. 
From these points of view, the decision was correct. 

When the army was informed, there was great unrest. It raised many 
arguments such as fatigue, lack of pasture and so forth. Peter had neither 
the authority nor the force to impose Maurice's decision. He made haste 
to withdraw himself from his army and asked Maurice to rescind the 
order. He set up his headquarters twenty miles to the South and continual- 
ly accused his brother of meanness. He told his second-in-command 
Goodwyn: “No good comes of meanness. Meanness is the worst of all 
evils and the emperor who suffers from it brings nothing but ill to the 
Romans". 

Meanwhile a particularly severe winter set in, which increased the 
army's discontent. 
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A delegation came to Peter with Phocas once more among its members. 
But when an army starts sending delegations to its commander in order to 
reverse his decisions, it is either on the brink of dissolution or revolt. 

Peter faced with the implicit orders of his brother and mutiny in the 
army went to it and read Maurice's decree as if he himself wished to 
disown the responsibility. 

The rising then turned into a mutiny and the troops chose Phocas as 
their "Exarch", raising him, according to the Roman custom, on a shield. 

The army leaders made no attempt whatever to quell the insurgence. 
They simply fled and hastened to inform Peter. He himself did the same 
and repaired to Constantinople. 

The revolution broke out in November 602 (Chronicon Paschale). The 
Eastern chroniclers Sébéos, John of Nikiou, Michael the Syrian and Aga- 
pius °! state that the army rose because the pay and rations were reduced 
and proclaimed a certain Phocas king. 

But what was Phocas called? According to Theophylactos Simokattes, 
a contemporary source, he was proclaimed “Exarch”, that is leader. The 
equally contemporary chronicler John of Antioch, who was followed by 
George the Monk, Zonaras, Leo the Grammarian and Theodosios of 
Melitene insist that he was proclaimed king. In the view of Esslin and 
Amantos the raising on a shield indicates the proclamation of an emperor. 
This opinion is directly opposed to the offer of the throne by the army to 
Theodosios and Germanos. Possibly the fact that Phocas eventually be- 
came king persuaded those supporting this view. At the time he was only 
proclaimed commander of the Army. Baynes rightly observes that the 
army refused to obey Maurice any more. 

The insurrection was an outburst of indignation against Maurice. 
Phocas, representative of the lower ranks in the army was proclaimed its 
leader or “Exarch”. According to an old custom the leaders were raised 
on a shield and cheered by the Army. That he was not then proclaimed 
emperor follows from the fact that, as John of Antioch writes, when he 
was proclaimed as emperor, he was raised anew on the shield. Probably 
at the beginning not even Phocas himself thought that he could become 
emperor. 

When exactly the revolution broke out is not known. We only know 
that the army arrived near the City about November 21—22. The distance 
to be covered is more than 600 km and would necessitate more than 15 
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days march. Consequently, the army rose at the earliest on the 5th or 6th 
November, 602. It then left the frontiers and marched on Constantinople 
to dethrone Maurice. 
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Maurice was probably made aware of the situation by Peter and 
ordered that it should not be made public ??, It appears, however, that the 
news leaked out and that whispers were heard among the people at the 
horse races. Maurice hastened to declare that the Demes must not be 
disturbed by “an indecent rabble of soldiers" (Theophylactos). No sooner 
was this statement heard than the Veneti cried: *God who appointed you 
to rule will subject every enemy of your kingdom and if he is a Roman, 
the subjection will be bloodless”. All the same Theophylactos writes “on 
the one hand”, referring to the Veneti and does not state “on the other” 
referring to the Greens, According to Theophanes, the Greens, after airing 
their complaints, added the wish that God would subject “all enemies 
native or foreign to Maurice without blood". 

The Greens' complaints were directed against Constantine Lardys, 
Prefect of Praetorio and "controller of taxes". He was a patrician and 
senator who played an important part on restoring the economy of Byzan- 
tium and was a bosom friend of Maurice. He seems not to have approved 
the selection as Demarch of the Greens of John Kroukis, whom the Greens 
had elected. On this subject there is great disagreement, it being main- 
tained that the Greens, Maurice's faction, turned against him because 
Lardys chose Kroukis to be their Demarch. Apart from the fact that the 
Demarch was not appointed but simply had his election approved and 
that then according to the sources the Demarch of the Greens was Sergius, 
given that Phocas became Emperor thanks to the Greens, it is natural that 
he should reward them by dismissing the unwanted Demarch. On the con- 
trary, next year we see Kroukis as Demarch of the Greens. On this subject 
the conclusions of Y. Janssens are absolutely correct **. 

Maurice, when he had quieted down the Faction, summoned the two 
Demarchs Sergius and Kosmas and asked for information about the citi- 
zens enrolled in their books and forming the home guard. The Greens 
came to 1500 and the Veneti to 900. Immediately he sent a mission to the 
army to arrange an understanding °*. But Phocas refused and Maurice 
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then ordered the Demes (the home guard) to take over guardianship of 
the walls. He gave the command to Comentiolos. 

The strange thing about this whole matter is that Maurice did not order 
the enlistment of all members of the Demes ?* or send his own guard to 
the walls. Obviously he feared the anxiety and enmity of the people and 
kept his guard at hand. 

Theodosios and his father-in-law Germanos were then hunting at Cal- 
licratea. A messenger from the army reached them asking that Theo- 
dosios should agree to be proclaimed emperor as otherwise the throne 
would be offered to Germanos °’. 

Maurice, who appeared to have been informed of the dispatch of the 
letter, ordered Theodosios to return. He received Germanos on the 
morning of November 22nd and accused him of being responsible for the 
situation. Germanos protested his innocence but was unable to appease 
the emperor. 

Maurice made up his mind to arrest Germanos but the latter was warn- 
ed by Theodosios and fled with his aides-de-camp and bodyguards to the 
Church of the Virgin of Cyrus. 

The emperor sent Stephanos, a most distinguished courtier and the 
tutor of his children, to persuade Germanos to leave the church. On his 
refusal to do so, Stephanos tried to evict him by force, but Germanos' 
bodyguard prevented him. The latter, fearing lest his asylum was not 
secure escaped to the Great Church (Ayia Sophia or Holy Wisdom). 

Maurice, aware that Germanos was his chief enemy, ordered a section 
of his bodyguard to expel him forcibly from Ayia Sophia, but the ex- 
cubitors dared not enter the Holy place which was looked on as an in- 
violable sanctuary. Meanwhile a crowd had started to gather in the court- 
yard of the Church and a revolutionary atmosphere began to prevail. 

Without Germanos being especially beloved by the people, it was re- 
solved owing to the hatred of Maurice to prevent his arrest and the soldiers 
were turned out. The members of the Demes guarding the walls abandon- 
ed them and hastened to join with the people in a general rising against 
Maurice. The Greens took advantage of the situation to set fire to the 
Constantinople mansion of Lardys. The Patriarch Kyriakos tried to inter- 
vene, but he too was subjected to the mob’s abuse ?", 

Revolution had now broken out and the people ran through the City 
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insulting Maurice. He could still have saved his throne had he abdicated 
in favour of Theodosios. But with an old man's cantankerousness, he re- 
fused although he knew that he could not resist both the mutinous army 
and his enraged people. He determined to leave for Asia Minor, there to 
raise an army and quell the revolution. 

At midnight on Thursday the 22nd November, simply dressed, he 
boarded a dromon (corvette). With him embarked his wife, Theodosios 
and all the other children, Constantine Lardys and Stephanos ?*. He also 
took with him his treasury ?°. 

Scarcely had the vessel sailed from the Palace quay than it was struck 
by a violent gale. They were saved with difficulty and landed on the oppo- 
site shore of Saint Autonomos. But there Maurice was seized with an 
acute attack of arthritis and forced to stay motionless in bed ??, It is said 
that the people of Constantinople suffered much from this disease and 
particularly the well-to-do classes ?!. 


4 


The population roamed through the streets all night reviling Maurice 
but apart from getting rid of him, so far they did not know what they 
wanted. Nobody dared leave the City ° where the situation was confused. 

When Germanos was told of the flight of Maurice and Theodosios, he 
began taking steps to secure the throne for himself, relying on army sup- 
port. He also had the Veneti faction on his side, being one of their main 
props. He sent Theodore, Silantiarius of the army, to Sergius, Demarch of 
the Greens and asked for the support of the faction, promising to respect 
both himself and the Deme ??, It seems that Sergius accepted initially but 
not having sufficient authority he put the proposition to Deme leaders 
who, however, rejected it saying that Germanos was “passionately dis- 
posed" towards the Veneti. 

But it was too late for Germanos. Before daylight someone whom 
Theophanes calls *Evdomites", an official from the Demes, went to meet 
the army which had encamped at Rhegium (15 miles West of the City). 
Almost immediately after this, a large number of Green partisans opened 
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one of the Gates and hurried out to meet the Army, cheering Phocas. As 
Theophylactos put it: “At the sound of the cheering his head swelled and 
he was convinced". The Greens, as we have already pointed out, repre- 
sented the working classes of Byzantium and, hating aristocratic govern- 
ment, were naturally in favour of Phocas, a junior officer, who seemed to 
represent the revolution. 

Phocas listened to the Greens' advice and advancing with his army, 
encamped at Evdomon. 

After Maurice's departure, the army saw that to be well rid of him not 
only Maurice but his family must be removed. The applause of Phocas, 
whom they had chosen as their leader, encouraged the view that his 
proclamation as emperor would be accepted. Not only would his election 
ensure their entire impunity, it would also confer material benefits. But 
the formalities must be maintained. 

From 450 A.D. the right of electing an emperor had passed from the 
army to the Senate. The old routine was **: Election by the army, raising 
on a shield, coronation with the “maniakion” (a necklace. Torques). 
Cheering by the army and citizens. Raising of banners. Dressing in the 
royal mantle and crowning. In his hands the emperor had to hold a shield 
and spear and then be acclaimed as Augustus. The ceremony concluded 
with a speech by the new emperor who announced his donations to the 
army. 

Changes in this formality occurred with the passage of time. The Senate 
had to elect the emperor even if it were simply confirmation of the army's 
choice **, Coronation with the necklace was abolished. Instead the Patri- 
arch himself put the crown on the elected person’s head. But this did 
not take place in Church. Coronation had not yet acquired a religious 
character. When first the Patriarch started crowning the emperors, the 
military and political factors were still in force **. It would appear that the 
Patriarchal intervention was an acknowledgement of the ever increasing 
influence of the Church in Byzantium. The practice originally had no 
wider significance (Dólger). Thus the Senate, Patriarch, Army and Demes 
(general public) had all to cooperate. 

Phocas sent the “asecrites” (first secretary) Theodore to invite the 
Senate and Patriarch to come to Evdomon. Everyone in the City and 
above all the Senators, thought that Germanos would be proclaimed 
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emperor, as the army had already offered him the throne. It seems that 
both Senate and Patriarch went to Evdomon with that idea in mind. 

That evening Phocas proposed ironically before the Army, Senate and 
people that Germanos should take the throne ?*. Immediately, however, 
the Greens and the Army began shouting in favour of Phocas as most 
keenly desired. The Senate was then obliged to elect Phocas so that the 
formality of the election should be maintained. But the Patriarch then 
intervened making it a condition of Phocas' crowning that he should 
"make a confession of the orthodox faith and of his defence of the 
Church" *°, 

Soldiers and Greens raised Phocas on a shield and cheered him. The 
troops raised their banners and then Phocas introduced an innovation. 
Knowing how deeply religious the people were and probably thinking to 
himself that his crown would be more secure if the coronation had an 
ecclesiastical nature, he asked the Patriarch to perform it inside the 
Church and give the ceremony the nature of a religious celebration. 

That same evening, Friday, November 23rd, the coronation took place 
in the Church of St. John at Evdomon ??. Phocas was the first emperor of 
Byzantium to be crowned by the Church and within it *. From that time 
on the coronation assumed a purely religious character and was turned 
into an independant ceremony. Eventually it became customary for no 
king to be crowned unless he had previously and in writing sworn to ad- 
here to the tenets of the orthodox faith. 

There is something strangely inconsistent about the whole question of 
Phocas' proclamation. The army had offered the crown to Theodosios 
and if he refused, to Germanos. The people who hated Maurice had re- 
volted when he wished to arrest Germanos. After Theodosios' removal, 
Germanos should in fact have been emperor, but nonetheless a junior and 
unknown officer was proclaimed and for this there can be only one ex- 
planation. The people wished to revolt against the ruling aristocracy in 
Byzantium. It supported Germanos when the hated Maurice threatened 
him, but forbade him the throne as being an outstanding member of the 
aristocracy. The lower classes won the day and imposed a change which 
was to prove destructive to Byzantium. 
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Phocas was installed in the “Joukoundianai” Palace at Evdomon where 
he stayed until the Saturday. On Sunday, November 25th, the third day 
after his arrival, he entered Constantinople in triumph *!. 

His entry was made in a royal chariot drawn by four white horses 
through the Golden Gate. The procession followed the central avenue of 
the city, known as the “Mese”, to the Palace *?. 

The populace cheered along the whole length of the route and Phocas 
threw gold coins to it. Theophylactos writes indignantly that “a continuous 
rain of gold from the royal treasury was broadcast”. The Chronicon 
Paschale adds that “acclamation was universal and there were no dis- 
senters”. Next day gifts were distributed to the troops and horse races 
were ordered. He made haste to crown his wife Leontia as Augusta and 
wished to hold the customary triumph. Here, however, a great dispute 
broke out between the Greens and the Veneti. 

According to Court custom each Faction was allotted certain seats 
from which it welcomed and cheered the emperor. The Greens arbitrarily 
took over the forecourt of the Palace, known as the “Ambelion”, a place 
reserved for the Veneti, who protested violently and Phocas ordered 
Alexander to quieten the public. Alexander, to whom Theophanes refers 
as Phocas’ fellow rebel, was one of the three leaders of the military re- 
volt**. He claimed that the Greens were in the right, but Cosmas, Demarch 
of the Veneti, disputed his decision. Alexander thereupon insulted 
Cosmas, pushed him and knocked him down **. 

The Veneti then rose up and started shouting in the Hippodrome: 
"Maurice is not dead, ask them". This phrase of the Veneti is considered 
by Manojlovic as particularly aimed at Phocas. But in fact it probably was 
an outburst by the Veneti on seeing the faction friendly to Maurice being 
now supported by Phocas as well. Its meaning is “Look out while Maurice 
is alive. You can't trust the Greens"! *5, Phocas hastened to soothe the 
populace himself. 


*1 Anonymus, De Phoca Coronata. 1346 — Chronicon Paschale I. 693 — Theo- 
phanes 289. 
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Phocas realised that as long as Maurice lived, he was in immediate 
danger. Next day, November 27th, he sent L ilios, the third member of the 
army junta to arrest and kill him. 

Maurice had remained in bed at Saint Autonomos. But he had sent his 
son Theodosios to Chosroes to ask for assistance. He reminded the latter 
that when he himself was in a similar position he had not hesitated to help 
him (See Ch. 1). He showed Theodosios his ring and commanded him not 
to return unless he was shown it again (Theophylactos). Theodosios was 
accompanied by Constantine Lardys. The same source informs us that 
Maurice, taking a philosophical view of the danger, sent his ring to his 
son by a bearer who caught him up at Nicaea and ordered him to return. 
Perhaps he reflected that it was not seemly for the emperor of the all- 
powerful Roman Empire to seek assistance from the king of its age-old 
enemy State. 

Lilios arrested Maurice and carried him with his male children to the 
Eutropus harbour where a frightful scene took place. First the children 
and then Maurice were slain. The emperor said: “Oh, my Lord, Thou art 
righteous and Thy judgment is fitting" **. 

There is a tradition repeated by all the historians of the period that the 
children's nurse wished to substitute one of her own children for one of 
Maurice's younger ones, but the emperor would not agree to this and 
pointed out the substitution. 

There is some doubt as to how many children were then slaughtered. 
Apart from Theodosios, Maurice then had living Tiberios, Peter, Paul, 
Justin and Justinian **. The Chronicon Paschale while it records that Paul 
went on board the ship does not include him among the slain. The anony- 
mous letter to Pope Gregory 1 describing the events, while it writes that 
all the male children were killed does not mention Justin **. Theophanes, 
too, alludes to five only slaughtered children of Maurice, among whom he 
includes Theodosios. 

The heads were severed from the corpses which were thrown into the 
sea. Lilios bore the heads to Phocas who ordered them to be exposed in 
the Tribunalium field at Evdomon. The inhabitants of the City went out 
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for many days and looked at them. Finally, permission was given for them 
to be interred in the Monastery of St. Mamas *°. 

Maurice was 63 then and had reigned for 20 years and 31⁄4 months, 
that is from August 13th or 14th, 582, to November 27th, 602 ©. Phocas 
also ordered the execution of Peter, Comentiolos, Major-General Geor- 
gios, the domestic Praesentinos and other ruling figures *!, 

Theodosios and Constantine fled for asylum to Saint Autonomos. 
Alexander, on Phocas orders, went over into Bithynia and evicted them by 
force from the church. He took them to Diadromos near Akritas where 
he killed them. This is the official account given by two contemporary 
sources. But Theodosios' head was not brought which led to suspicions 
that he had not been killed. Alexander was the victim of those suspicions, 
for Phocas put him to death 99. 

Maurice's wife Constantina and her three daughters Anastasia, Theoc- 
tiste and Cleopatra were incarcerated in the house of a certain Leon within 
the City =. 


6 


The slaughter of Maurice and his children in this frightful fashion not 
only made Phocas abhorred but gave rise to legends which survived and 
were believed for centuries. These tales refer to the period before 
Maurice’s death, his death and the saving of one or other of his children. 

I. One legend mentions Maurice’s remorse for the slaughter of the 
prisoners of war by the Avars. In the “Concerning Monsters of the Great 
Chronographer” 5*, it is recorded that it was on this account that he was 
punished “by slaughter" with his wife and children. According to Theo- 
phanes, when Maurice reflected that all things are paid for, he began to 
pray. He asked all the Patriarchs and many Monasteries to which he sent 
money and gifts, to pray for him to be punished then and not in the future 
life. It appears that this legend has a common origin, because it is recorded 
almost in the same words by Theophanes, Cedrenos, George the Monk 
and Zonaras. According to this tale, the day after a dream, to which we 
will refer immediately there appeared “a star in the heavens, the so-called 
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comet". Next day the courtier who had been sent to the Desert Monas- 
teries told him that the Holy Fathers said that God had accepted his re- 
pentance and would spare his Soul, but that he would pay in this present 
life “with dishonour and danger". Maybe this tale was invented to show 
Maurice's repentance, that his prayers had been accepted by God and 
justify his later canonisation. 

II. There is a version of this story which says that Maurice suspected 
his brother-in-law Philippicos, one of the best generals of the time, whom 
he had ceased to employ. Maurice had seen in a dream that someone 
whose name began with “Ph” would conspire against his life. In vain 
Philippicos assured him of his loyalty. One evening he saw a vision that 
at the “Chalce” (Bronze Gate) where there was an icon of Christ, during 
the time when the people were praying a voice from within the icon said: 
"Bring Maurice!" They brought him up to the icon and he was then asked 
by the same voice whether he wished to be punished in the present life or 
in the next. Maurice was terrified and begged to be punished in this life, 
whereupon the voice ordered him, his wife and children to be delivered 
into the hands of Phocas “the soldier" (John of Antioch, Theophanes, 
Zonaras) Maurice awoke and ordered the courtier in attendance to 
summon Philippicos in all haste. Philippicos, thinking he was to be exe- 
cuted, woke his wife Gordia, embraced her and after taking Holy Com- 
munion repaired to the Palace. When he arrived in Maurice's chamber, 
he threw himself at his feet. But then Maurice went down on his knees 
and begged his forgiveness for having suspected him. He asked him 
whether he knew a Phocas. Philippicos said that he only knew one Phocas, 
the one who had come as an emissary from the army and spoken rudely 
to him. On Maurice asking what sort of a man he was, he replied “Young, 
cowardly and bold". Then Maurice told him that even if he was cowardly 
he was also a murderer. This legend is recorded by almost all the Byzan- 
tine chroniclers with various details and variations. 

III. Another version comes from a monophysite or nestorian source 
(R. Paret). In the Syriac Life of St. Maurice 5 it tells in the beginning of 
Maurice's great piety. One day an angel came to him and asked whether 
he wished to be punished in the present or the future life? If it was in the 
present one he must bear in mind that he would lose his throne, his 
children would be killed and he himself burned alive. After twenty days 
Maurice replied that he would rather be punished in this life. Two days 
later Phocas revolted and persuaded the Romans to kill Maurice's whole 
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familiy. Maurice was put bound on board a ship which had been loaded 
with wood on which naphtha had been thrown. The vessel was set alight 
and put to sea in flames. The flames burnt through Maurice's bonds 
whereupon he raised his hands to Heaven and thanked God. The people 
of the City who had been shut up in their houses heard Maurice giving 
thanks. 

IV. There is a legend that one of Maurice's children survived. As we 
have already stated, the two contemporary sources only mention four of 
the five sons. Other sources say that the nurse managed to save one of the 
children. According to the Life of Anastasios, the humble monk ©, 
written by a monk in one of the Sinai Monasteries about 650, someone 
arrived in the Monastery giving neither his name nor his country. Two 
years later he died and was buried in the Monastery. On the following day 
another monk died. When they reopened the tomb to bury him, they were 
astonished to find no body. It was then revealed that this was the son of 
Maurice whom his nurse had saved by substituting one of her own 
children. When he grew up and learnt what had happened, he decided to 
devote his life to holiness. Eutychios, Patriarch of Alexandria, records al- 
most the same story 57. 

V. Another version refers to the saving of one of Maurice's daughters, 
for they too were eventually slain. One of Maurice's sisters, either Anato- 
lia or Eustolia "° succeeded in escaping from the City with Sosipatra (?), 
Maurice's daughter. They fled to Jerusalem where Anatolia died between 
610 and 630 and Sosipatra in 625. According to the Greek Calendar they 
escaped to a Monastery on the Mount of Olives 5°. John Moschos 9? writes 
that he was told this story either by the sister or the sister-in-law of 
Maurice. An inscription has been found at Jerusalem on a tombstone 
referring to Anatolia ^. 

VI. Finally there is the tale of the saving of Theodosios. 

A. According to contemporary sources 1) Chronicon Paschale (1.694) 
Theodosios was killed in the Diadromos (defile). 2) Anonymous letter to 
Pope Gregory, that he was killed. 3) John of Antioch (V. 36) that he 
succeeded in escaping but his fate is unknown. 4) Theophylactos Simo- 
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kattes (VIII. 13) writes that Alexander is said to have taken money from 
Theodosios’ father-in-law for killing someone else in Theodosios’ place 
and facilitated his flight from Byzantium. All the same, according to Theo- 
phylactos, Theodosios was killed. 5) Sébéos (p. 55) that he escaped 
slaughter and got way to Chosroes. 

B. Later sources relate: 1) Theophanes p. 291 says that the legend per- 
sists that Theodosios escaped. 2) Cedrenos gives both accounts, that of 
Theodosios' slaying and his escape. 3) Leo the Grammarian (p. 143) and 
Theodosios of Melitene (p. 99) say that he went over to Chosroes and 
after that nobody knows what happened. 4) Tabari “, the Chronicle of 
Seert (p. 199) and Mirkhond (p. 401) say that Theodosios escaped to 
Chosroes who recognised him as emperor of the Romans. 

Thus only two contemporary sources are positive as to the death of 
Theodosios. The others either are non-commital or admit that he was 
saved. 

The question of Theodosios' survival played an immense part both in- 
side and outside Byzantium. The Persians exploited the report of his es- 
cape and on account of it various plots were hatched. Phocas too admitted 
to believing it by executing Alexander for not carrying out his orders. In 
any case the survival or not of Thodosios will be reconsidered in ensuing 
chapters. 

These briefly are the legends which were created round the death of 
Maurice and the slaughter of his children. There are indeed other tales 
concerning prophecies that Maurice was to die ** or that he had died, such 
as the prophecy related by Theophylactos which was invented in Alexan- 
dria. The Chroniclers of different nations took down all these legends and 
in particular the old Russian Chroniclers relate the whole story with many 
mythical details. 

The strange part of the whole business is that Maurice, who was loved 
by no one during his life was sanctified after his death. The Orthodox 
decried him as a Marcianist, the Monophysites accused him of allowing 
his nephew Domitianos, Bishop of Melitene, to persecute the Mesopotam- 
ian monophysites, while the Catholics blamed him for allowing the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to use the title of *oecumenical". 

After his death, not only the orthodox Church recognised him as a 
Saint, but the Monophysites too **. Maurice thus had the privilege of being 
acknowledged as a Saint by two entirely opposed and inimical Churches. 

® Tabari Chronique, v. 2nd p. 306 — Nóldeke, Geschichte etc. p. 290. 
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CHAPTER III 


PHOCAS 


External Situation 


Phocas' reign lasted about eight years. Throughout the whole period, 
Byzantium not only suffered humiliations but reached the brink of dis- 
aster. The Chroniclers who write accounts of the times in blackest colours 
underline Byzantium's constant defeats. Epigrammatically they add that 
the Persians devastated Asia and the Avars Europe. 

Within the country, there was perpetual agitation. Conspiracy, revolt, 
murder, looting and fire were the order of the day !. Phocas was con- 
sidered by all as the real destroyer of Byzantium ?. 


1 


It is generally accepted that Phocas hailed from Thrace *. He was then 
55 years old, an ugly man of medium height, with red hair, thick eyebrows 
and a clipped beard. On his cheek he had a scar which darkened when he 
was angry. He was both drunken and bloodthirsty. He used to set upon 
women, abusing his rank. In fact he was both unsympathetic and beastly * 
and as Cedrenos writes of his reign: “the evils were more than men”. The 
Chronicler was obviously influenced by the disasters which Byzantium 
was then suffering. 

Phocas was cunning and sly. His whole attitude at the beginning shows 
a man who proceeds prudently. But his life in army camps was not an 
easy one and hardly encouraged him to develop polite or lofty sentiments. 
He faced revolt with ferocity — a small minded person. His initial cunning 
and prudence are clear in his securing the throne. Absolutism and sense 

1 De Sancti Demetrii Acta pp. 1261-64 — Kulakovski, Byz. Hist. etc. vol. III. 

3 Bury, History etc. II. 197. 
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of power brought out his petty and vulgar nature and strengthened his 
tendencies to incontinence and drunkenness. 

Immediately after ascending the throne, he appointed his brother 
Domentziolos as Magister and the famous General Priscos, Count of the 
Excubitors (Guards). He did not shave his beard and is the first Emperor 
to make his appearance on coins wearing one 5. 


2 


Phocas was in no hurry to make his ascent of the throne known to 
Chosroes in the customary manner. After five months ? he chose Lilios as 
ambassador, giving him a letter and gifts for the King of the Persians. The 
choice of Lilios raised many questions. Relations between Byzantium and 
Persia were not what they had been formerly after the assistance given to 
Chosroes by Maurice. But why designate the slayer of Maurice and his 
children as emissary to Chosroes whom Maurice had helped and who must 
consequently retain some sentiments of gratitude towards him? 

Lilios without hastening arrived at Dara, the fortified frontier town 
where General Germanos was in command. The latter received him with 
great honour and entertained him “most officially" ". 

Chosroes, who had heard of the death of Maurice with great sorrow 
and rage ? refused to receive Lilios as ambassador. Lilios was arrested, 
put in prison and died from the ill-treatment he received. 

Chosroes had repented of his concessions to Byzantium and suddenly 
the situation grew complicated by his complaints against General Narses. 
' The replacement of Narses by Maurice did not permit Chosroes to go on 
appearing displeased, but now the murder of Maurice gave him an excuse 
for appearing as his benefactor's avenger. The arrival of a person who 
represented himself or was represented as Theodosios, Maurice's son, 
strengthened his position still further. He would not fight against Byzan- 
tium but against the tyrant who had slain his benefactor, his adopted 
father ? and in order to support the rightful emperor of Byzantium. 

The Eastern Chroniclers complicate the whole story still further by 
maintaining that Chosroes when he took refuge in Byzantium married 
Maurice's daughter Maria. She was poisoned by Shirin, his favourite wife, 

5 Wroth, Catalogue etc., p. XXII - Sabatier J., Description etc. I. 30. 
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but of their union Kavad, who was to succeed him *°, had been born. 
Consequently Chosroes appeared as the avenger of his father-in-law and 
supporter of his brother-in-law. This is, of course, all inaccurate as 
Maurice had no daughter called Maria. He married in 582 and Theo- 
dosios, his firstborn, was born either in 584 or 585 !!. Probably the tra- 
dition of Chosroes' marriage arose from his having the Christian Shirin, 
who greatly supported the Christians of Persia, as his favourite wife. 

Chosroes began preparing for war, but not in haste as he only invaded 
Byzantine territory in the Spring of 604. He concentrated large forces and 
placed his ablest generals at the head of them. : 


3 


Narses was Governor of Mesopotamia. He was one of the best generals 
of his time. He came of aristocratic stock and was very rich. He is said to 
have built the Churches of St. Panteleimon and the Saints Provos-Tara- 
chos and Andronicos at Constantinople. He was greatly renowned and the 
Persians, as whose bane he was regarded, had a wholesome respect for 
him. 

The sources inform us that Narses mutinied at the end of 603 '?. The 
reasons for his falling out with Phocas are unknown. Maurice had been 
very popular in that region and the news of his murder had provoked 
disturbances. Anyhow many questions arise in this connection. The ex- 
planations given by various historians (Bury, Lebeau) that Narses revolted 
owing to his devotion to Maurice are not convincing, for in this event why 
should the insurrection have taken place a whole year later? Such a delay 
does not suggest an outburst of rage or excitement. 

It seems more likely that the appearance of a person who either was or 
maintained that he was Theodosios, emperor of Byzantium, can be a 
possible explanation of this rising. Theodosios had been crowned emperor 
at Easter 590?*. But Narses could not have failed to recognise him. Conse- 
quently the person who presented himself as Theodosios must in fact have 
been he himself, having managed to escape. Thus it would seem that at 
this given moment, amid the disturbances provoked by the murder of 
Maurice and the news of a projected Persian invasion, that Theodosios 


10 Nóldeke, Die von Guidi etc., pp. 15-16 - Firdusi, Le Livre des Rois vol. VII — 
Michael the Great, Chronicle p. 215 — Tabari, Chronicle II. 291 — Magoudi, Les 
Prairies etc., II. 222. 

11 Chronicon Paschale — Ducange, Historia etc. 

13 "Theophanes p. 291 — Sébéos, p. 56. 

13 Chronicon Paschale I. 691. 
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apeared and sought protection from Narses, an old friend and soldier of 
his father. Narses was at Edessa, where he had his headquarters. The in- 
formation given by Eastern Chroniclers ** that Narses captured it is in- 
correct, because he was already there. 

It appears that Bishop Severus wished to react against the revolt but 
the enraged populace killed him by stoning 5. 

Narses, who had small forces at his disposal, possibly urged on by 
Theodosios, wrote to Chosroes for assistance. Probably the request was 
couched in the name of Theodosios. 

When Phocas heard of the rising, he ordered General Germanos to 
march against him and put it down. 

Germanos, in spite of the immediate danger which threatened Dara, 
the first objective of the Persians, gathered his forces and at the beginning 
of Spring 604, moved on Edessa !*. There he hemmed in Narses and 
started to besiege him. 

Meanwhile, as we shall disclose immediately, the Persians crossed into 
Byzantine territory and reached Edessa, where Narses greeted Chosroes 
and presented Theodosios !*, whom Chosroes took with him. 

A new Byzantine army was dispatched under Leontios which ap- 
proached Edessa in 605 39, Narses had not forces enough to withstand 
this army and it appears that the Persians had abandoned him. He left 
Edessa and retired to Hierapolis. Edessa surrendered after a promise had 
been given that the inhabitants would suffer no harm. 

After a certain lapse of time the new General in the East, Domentziolos, 
Phocas' nephew, probably his brother's son, negotiated with Narses and 
swore on his oath that if he surrendered he would not be harmed or suffer 
any punishment !?. Narses, being disheartened because everyone had a- 
bandoned him, gave himself up and was sent to Constantinople. There 
Phocas, disregarding his nephew's oath arrested Narses and in the Hippo- 
drome at the end of 605 or the beginning of 606 had him burnt alive be- 
fore the people as an example to all the other generals who had begun to 
conspire against him. 


14 Michael the Syrian II. 379 — Sébéos, History etc., p. 55. 

16 Denys de Tell-Mahré p. 3 — Chronicum ad annum 846 p. 174 — Duval, Histoire 
etc. p. 222 — Lebeau X. 418. 

16 Theophanes p. 291. 

1T Sébéos p. 57 — Nóldeke, Die von Guidi etc., p. 16. 

18 Diehl, Le Monde Oriental p. 140 — Baynes in C.M.H. H. 285. 

19 Theophanes pp. 292-293 — Zonaras III. 301. 
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Dating of the war between the Byzantines and Persians in the time of 
Phocas is extremely difficult. There is no contemporary Byzantine source. 
Theophanes continually confuses the issue by giving different datings or 
repeating the same ones. For the years 6098 — 606 and 6099 — 607 he 
writes in stereotyped fashion that the Persians captured the whole of Syria 
and Palestine whereas they entered Syria in 609 and Palestine between 
613 and 614. Sébéos, a contemporary and often reliable source gives 
contrary information. The other Eastern Chronicles are full of legends. 

Chosroes invaded Byzantine territory in the Spring of 604, when he 
was told that General Germanos was marching against Narses. He was 
given the chance of hemming in the Byzantines between his army and 
Edessa. 

Chosroes surrounded Dara, which had been denuded of part of its 
garrison 7°. This stronghold was considered to be the gateway to the 
Empire. It was well fortified and when it had sufficient supplies and a 
strong garrison was capable of standing up to a prolonged siege. 

Chosroes left part of his army for the siege of Dara and marched with 
the remainder at full speed on Edessa. Near Edessa he gave battle. The 
Byzantines were beaten, Germanos, who was wounded, died a few days 
later, Edessa was liberated and Chosroes returned to the besieged Dara *!, 
The siege began in the Spring of 604 and lasted 18 months (Sébéos) to 
24 months (Theophanes). 

Phocas, notwithstanding the information that a Persian attack was 
imminent, had made absolutely no preparations. It was only after Germa- 
nos' defeat that he realised his need of an army to deal with the situation. 
He made a disastrous treaty with the Avars and moved the whole of his 
forces from Europe into Asia, with the eunuch Leontios in command. 
Pernice wrongly makes him out to have been Eparch (Governor) of the 
City for the year 603 as this office of Eparch was never given to a Eunuch. 
It is true that anything might have happened in Phocas’ time **! 

Phocas had ordered Leontios to march against Narses and at the be- 
ginning of 605 he entered Mesopotamia. He divided his army into two 


20 Sébéos p. 56 — Agapius, Kitab etc., p. 448 — Chronique of Seert, p. 220. 
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sections, one of which he left to cover the Persians while with the other 
he marched on Edessa, entering it when Narses departed ??. 

Leontios after joining up with the rest of his forces, marched on Dara 
in an attempt to raise the siege. Sébéos writes that Chosroes moved on 
Edessa, but this is incorrect as the site of the battle is near Dara. 

A savage battle was fought at Arxamoun ?* twelve miles south-east of 
Dara. The Persians used large numbers of elephants while their cavalry 
was heavier and more numerous. The Byzantines could not withstand it 
and the greater part of their army was destroyed. Many prisoners whom 
Chosroes ordered to be killed ?* were taken by the Persians. 

When Phocas heard of the defeat he was furious and ordered the arrest 
of Leontios who was borne in chains to the City. He appointed his nephew 
Domentziolos, commander of the army in the East?" and sent him to 
gather the scattered Byzantine forces. All the same, no further effort was 
made to raise the siege of Dara. 

Chosroes either departed leaving General Zongoes (Theophanes) as 
his representative, or stayed till the end of the siege, when he returned 
with Theodosios, who died shortly after 7°. 

Though the garrison put up a heroic resistance, the Persians under- 
mined the walls which collapsed. They then slew the troops and trans- 
ferred the bulk of the population to Persia (Sébéos). They entirely dis- 
mantled the walls of Dara, which fell in 606. 


5 


Maurice was popular in Armenia, despite his attempt to enlist the 
people and send them to fight on the Danube. Chosroes hastened to ex- 
ploit the feelings of indignation which his murder had aroused. He had 
treated the Armenians kindly and appointed first Sebat Bagratuni and 
later, 601—625, David Zaharuni as marzpan (satrap or governor) of 
Persian Armenia. 

In the Spring of 604, when Chosroes invaded Mesopotamia, a strong 
Persian force under Djuan Veh, together with Armenian forces under 
Asad, the son of Sebat, entered Byzantine Armenia ?*. They joined battle 
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near the little town of Elevard, where the Persians were defeated, but the 
Byzantines did not exploit their victory. 

The following year, Datoyean, a Persian Prince, at the head of a new 
Persian army, advanced towards the plain of Shirak. A battle was fought 
near the village of Getik in which the Byzantine-Armenian forces were 
beaten. Many were killed and the Persians devastated 33 villages in the 
area (Sébéos). 

Meanwhile, another Persian force under Senitam Chosrou entered 
further South, surprising the Armenians and Byzantines commanded by 
Theodore Korkorouni and decimated them 5. Armenian chroniclers 
maintain that the Persians suffered local defeats by Muceg Mamikonian 
and Vahan of Daron *. 
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Up till then all these invasions, apart from the siege of Dara, were 
purely in the nature of raids. But the destruction of the Byzantine or 
Armenian-Byzantine armies whetted the Persians’ appetite for definite 
capture of Byzantine territory. 

In 607—609 two organised invasions took place. One of these was under 
Ferouk Khan, known as Romezan, who bore the nickname of Sahrbaraz, 
"the wild boar of the Empire” ??. He was one of the greatest magnates in 
Persia and Governor of the East. Also he was a personal friend of 
Chosroes and one of the best Persian generals. 

He invaded Mesopotamia in the Spring of 607 ?' though Baynes main- 
tains that this took place in 606, although he writes that the invasion oc- 
curred the year after the fall of Dara *. 

Many towns were either captured or surrendered, amongst them 
Mardin and Amida and gradually the whole of Mesopotamia was captured 
up to the West and South of the Euphrates. Edessa was surrounded. 
Following a rising of its inhabitants, Edessa surrendered after Sahrbaraz 
had promised that he would not harm it. The capture took place in 609 
(Chronicon Paschale). The chroniclers give various dates. Thus Theo- 
phanes says 610, as does Thomas the Elder while Agapius says 608—609 
and Michael the Syrian and Bar Hebraeus both give 609 A.D. 
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The towns of Rezaina, Harran, Callinicon and Circessium were also 
taken and according to Thomas the Elder and Michael the Syrian, the 
Euphrates became the frontier between Persia and Byzantium. 

The Eastern Chroniclers say that the towns surrendered to the Persians 
because they were only fighting against the Greeks ?*. The inhabitants of 
this region were for the most part monophysites and owing to their hatred 
of the Greeks were little disposed to fight in support of the meagre Byzan- 
tine garrisons, 

Up to the year 610, the Euphrates remained the frontier betwcen 
Byzantines and Persians ?*. That summer, Sahrbaraz crossed the Euphra- 
tes and captured Hierapolis (Menbidj), Zenobia and Aleppo. By order of 
Chosroes, Persian nestorian Bishops and priests began to accompany the 
troops, particularly so after the death of the Catholicos (Patriarch) of the 
Nestorians and the election of Gregory ?*. These were to be used to enlist 
clergy for the captured territories. But the inhabitants were monophysites, 
opposed not only to the Orthodox but to the Nestorians as well. Their 
reaction was vehement and after this the Persians decided not to persist 
but win the sympathy of the people by chasing out the Orthodox or, as 
they were called, the Chalcedonians. They took many Churches and 
Monasteries away from these and gave them to the Monophysites **. 
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The second big invasion took place under "Kardarigas" (Theophanes), 
but Kardarigas is not a name but a rank and a Parthian one at that *’. 
Probably Theophanes did not know the name of the Persian general. 
According to Sébéos, in 607 General Astar Yestayar, accompanied by 
Theodosios, invaded Armenia and the Byzantines, probably under 
Domentziolos, attacked them. A great battle took place at Dou where the 
Byzantines fell into a trap laid by the Persians and were heavily defeated. 
Domentziolos just escaped by hiding in a reed bed ??. The Persians pur- 
sued them as far as Satala, which, according to Sébéos, they captured. 
Many Armenian towns were either captured or surrendered. 
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Astar Yestayar was succeeded by Sahin Patgospan. This last is a rank 
derived from two words, Pagos — Province and Pan — Guardian. 

Sahin Vachmanzadagh Khan ??, a great Persian magnate and Governor 
of the West arrived in the region between 608 and 609, scattered the 
remaining Byzantine forces, captured Theodosioupolis, the capital of the 
Province of Great Armenia and subjected the whole area. In 610 or 611 
he ordered the forcible transfer to Hamadan of many inhabitants of Theo- 
dosioupolis and of John, Orthodox Patriarch of Armenia, who died short- 
ly afterwards *. 

In 609 Sahin, covering the flank of Sahrbaraz's army, entered purely 
Byzantine territory. This invasion was on a huge scale both in depth and 
in time, obviously owing to the dissolution of the Byzantine army and the 
collapse of the local security system. 

The invasion had two axes, one from the North from Satala towards 
Sebastea and one from the South from Samosata towards Melitene and 
Caesarea. 

The Byzantine troops, which were under the orders of Sergios, a re- 
lation of Phocas *!, tried to check the advance on Cappadocia, but were 
defeated and Sergios was killed. Other troops under Domentziolos, which 
tried to halt the advance from Satala were scattered. The Persians ad- 
vanced, laying waste the district as far as Chalcedon. It was the first time 
since the foundation of the Byzantine Empire that the Persians had ar- 
rived opposite Constantinople. The terror and indignation of the Constan- 
tinopolitans on seeing the opposite coast being burnt by the Persians, may 
well be imagined. 

Another section of Sahin's army was approaching Caesarea which, al- 
though very strongly fortified was abandoned by its garrison. The Jews 
went out and welcomed the Persians as deliverers ° and the Persians re- 
mained there for a year (Sébéos). 

At the end of 609 or the beginning of 610 the Persians left all Byzantine 
territory in Asia Minor. 

These Persian campaigns resulted in: 

1) The dissolution of the Byzantine forces which were in no position to 
resist a serious Persian effort. In addition to which, they were mostly 
occupied in quelling various local insurrections and riots. 
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2) The capture of Byzantine Armenia, Mesopotamia and a small part of 
Syria by the Persians. 

3) The economic decay of the region owing to invasion and looting with 
consequent reduction of the State income. On this account it was hard 
to find recruits. 

4) The indication of the Empire's weakness in these parts due to the lack 
of friendly feelings towards it. This was the most dangerous point for 
Byzantium. 
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Things were no better in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In 602, the Avars, thanks to the successive blows they had suffered, 
were on the point of dissolution. Various subject tribes had begun to show 
tendencies towards independance. The 602 revolution saved their Empire. 
Being no longer pressed by the Byzantine army, they succeeded in re- 
establishing their authority over the Wallachian Slavs and the Black Sea 
Bulgars **. 

Phocas during 603—604 carried out no operations against them. In 604, 
after Germanos' defeat, wishing to quell Narses' revolt and face the 
Persians, he made a hasty peace with the Avars, increasing the subsidy 
which had formerly been paid them. Theophanes writes laconically: “by 
increasing the Khagan's bribe he thought to make peace with the Avar 
nation". 

After the transfer of the Danube army to Asia Minor, very few troops 
remained and those purely local. During the Phocas period the Rivers 

Sava and Danube ceased to be the actual frontiers of the Empire. 
^ To start with, Slav tribes began to cross the rivers and enter deserted 
regions. Settlement was entirely peaceful. Probably indeed, the Slavs came 
in order to get away from the Avar yoke. But gradually, when they realised 
that there was no organized resistance, the penetration turned into a head- 
long rush and the Avars followed the Slavs. 

Plunder and devastation were the lot of the regions of Istria and Dal- 
matia. Illyria had incursions and looting **. Waves of barbarians poured 
into the area without any Byzantine attempt to protect the suffering popu- 
lation. Following this came the gradual permanent settlement of various 
Slav “tribes” in these regions **. Phocas contented himself with sending 
emissaries to the Khagan asking him to cease the incursions. 


** Hauptmann, Les rapports etc. p. 169. 
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The invasions spread to Macedonia and Thrace. On the night of October 
26th, 609, five thousand Slavs made a sudden attack on Thessaloniki, to 
be repulsed after a fierce fight *9. 

Thrace, according to Theophanes and Zonaras was looted and the 
Byzantine forces there destroyed. John of Nikiou *' states that different 
barbarian peoples passed through the European countries of the Empire 
plundering and taking the inhabitants prisoner. Thessaloniki was saved 
not by its strong fortifications alone but by the protection of St. Demetrios. 


10 


In Italy, the Exarch Callinicos' failure had made the situation more 
difficult. Pressure by the Lombards was continuous and strong. Pope 
Gregory had been unable to impose his views. Their unceasing wars made 
it impossible for the Byzantines to send reinforcements to Italy and thus 
the rift between it and Constantinople grew ever wider. 

Callinicos did not renew his treaty with the Lombards in 601. Thinking 
to force Agilulf, their ruler, to make better terms, in full peace-time, he 
brought his daughter, the Duchess of Parma, with her husband and 
children to Ravenna as prisoners. 

Agilulf, enraged at Callinicos' dastardly deed, allied himself with the 
Avars and made a concerted attack with them on Istria. He then took 
Padua by assault. In July, 603, with the aid of the Slavs, sent him by the 
Avars, he captured Cremona and in September, Mantova **. 

Phocas then dismissed Callinicos and appointed Smaragdos Exarch in 
his place. 

As was customary at the time, various cities were sent statues of Phocas 
and Leontia. In Rome, on April 25th, 603, the local Senate, Authorities 
and Clergy received the statues officially and cheered the new imperial 
pair. The new statues had been brought by the new Exarch, Smaragdos. 

Pope Gregory hastened to reply in the most flattering terms to Phocas’ 
letter announcing his accession. Two months later, in July, 603, he sent 
Phocas another letter accompanied by gifts. Gregory died in March, 604. 
He was succeeded by Savinianus (604—606 A.D.), after whom came 
Bonifatius 111 (607) and Bonifatius 1v, 608—615 A.D. 

Smaragdos having with great trouble liberated Agilulf's daughter and 
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the hostages taken managed to make a treaty, the Lombards keeping pos- 
session of the cities they had captured. 

In 605, on the termination of the treaty, the Lombards attacked once 
more and captured Orvieto and Banorea. Finally Smaragdos succeeded in 
making a fresh truce on payment of 12,000 gold pieces. A mission of 
Lombards was sent to the City to sign a genuine peace *?. Phocas sent 
Agilulf numerous gifts. In the end peace was not made perhaps because 
the Byzantines did not wish to subscribe to a definite division of Italy and 
preferred to renew the annual truce. 

Smaragdos, who had nothing particular to show for himself, raised a 
column in 608 in the Roman Forum with an epigram in praise of Phocas. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PHOCAS 


Internal Situation 


The internal situation was even worse than the foreign. Bad adminis- 
tration coupled with inhuman conduct towards anyone who differed or 
disagreed with Phocas had created an air of hatred, fear and oppression. 

A large part of the Roman world anticipated an improvement in the 
state of affairs at that time due to the general change, but the great majori- 
ty was not persuaded that the rising of a dissolute army and the satisfaction 
of the pampered popular masses was the best method of bettering the 
situation ’. The general impression soon was that while the Persians were 
destroying Byzantine power abroad, Phocas was doing even greater 
damage inside the country. 


1 


When Phocas ascended the throne, he was supported by the lower ranks 
of the army and the common people. The aristocracy, both civil and mili- 
tary, as well as those at the head of the army and civil affairs and the Deme 
of the Veneti were against him. 

Phocas, who had no stable policy, tried to win over the aristocracy to 
his side and make friends with the Veneti. At the same time he wasted all 
the savings gathered with such trouble by Maurice (Kulakovski). He dis- 
organized the army and the administration, gradually eliminating all the 
good officers. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he sought out the patrician who had 
hit him in the face and beheaded him ?. 

Mutiny, revolt and murder were continual ? and the antagonism be- 
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tween the Veneti and Greens assumed large proportions. One must not 
think as do Levtchenko and the modern Russians that the antagonism was 
of a social nature: in the Eastern Provinces it was purely religious and 
nationalist, while in Constantinople it was anti-governmental. 

Civil War spread throughout the Empire. The Acta Miraculi S. Demetrii 
states in this connection: “You know that the devil raised a great cloud of 
dust at the time of Maurice's successor. He extinguished love and spread 
hatred through all the East, Asia, Cilicia, Palestine and even in the capital. 
He provoked passions and the citizens were not content merely to shed 
their fellow's blood in public places, but entering their houses they slew 
without mercy or discrimination those who were within. Like barbarians 
they plundered their fellow citizens and set fire to their possessions" *. 

For the events of the first year we have as our sources: a) The Chroni- 
con Paschale and the Doctrina Jacobi, both contemporary. b) Later we 
have Theophanes, but his account is very confused as he reiterates events 
which he has already given for other circumstances. 

Theophylactos declares (VIIT.15.8) that the delusion that Theodosios 
was not dead was believed by the Romans. Persistent rumours were rife 
that he had succeeded in escaping. Probably a core of resistance had 
started to form round his mother Constantina. In this the Veneti would 
have been involved. One Hippodrome day at the beginning of 603, the 
Greens gathered at Cochlia, which Phocas would pass on the way to his 
Seat and began to blame Constantina. Phocas determined to get rid of her 
and of Maurice's daughters. Constantina, no doubt informed of this and 
aided by Germanos, fled with her daughters to Ayia Sophia. 

Phocas ordered the guard to evict them by force. The Patriarch 
Kyriakos intervened and prevented violation of the Church Asylum and 
only after Phocas had sworn that no harm should befall them did he con- 
vey them to the Monastery of Nea Metanoia, in which they were incarcer- 
ated. Theophanes' account is full of mistakes because: a) he writes that 
this occurred in 6098 = 606, the first year of Patriarch Thomas = 607, 
while in his account he states that Patriarch Kyriakos intervened. b) that 
Constantina fled to Ayia Sophia at midnight while the Greens were gather- 
ing at Cochlia. But there was no Hippodrome at midnight and Cochlia 
was closed. c) that Germanos sent money to the Demarch of the Greens 
to support him, but that those at the head of the Deme refused. He writes 
exactly the same of the night when Maurice fled. Obviously, Theophanes 
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records the same incident twice over and he is to do the same in describing 
the conspiracy against Phocas. 

. Germanos, in order to save himself from the probable desire of Phocas 
to get rid of him, became a monk and was confined to his house, while 
Philippicos also became one and was shut up in the Monastery of Chry- 
soupolis which he himself had built 5. 

In the summer of 603, the Greens and Veneti came to blows. John 
Kroukis was then Demarch of the Greens. The reasons for this fight are 
unknown. Perhaps Phocas had started his attempt to make friends with 
the Veneti, which would surely have antagonised the Greens. The quarrel 
turned into a riot in which the Greens burnt the Mese from Lausos and 
the Praetorium of the Eparch (Governorate) to the Arca opposite Con- 
stantine's Forum. In fact, they set fire to the most central part of the City, 
mostly occupied by Veneti. It was here that the rich tradesmen such as 
the silversmiths, furriers, jewellers and so forth had their establishments. 
Jacobus tells us that the Veneti beat the Greens, who suffered badly. 

Phocas' reaction was immediate and terrible. The revolt was put down 
in a bloodthirsty manner and amid the burning neigbourhood between the 
Praetorium, which was in flames and the Forum of Constantine, as a 
punishment and example, he burnt John Kroukis, the favourite of the 
Greens, alive °. 

Various contemporary authors, led astray by Theophanes and not 
taking the contemporary sources into account, support different versions. 
Pareti maintains that the Veneti rose in revolt and burnt Kroukis. Manoj- 
lovic contends that the Governor and the Demarch of the Greens were 
two different people, directly contradicting with Theophylactos *. 

It was from this period that the Greens started hating Phocas. The 
Veneti, who had adhered to him, became his Deme. This is clear from 
many epigraphs of the time, some of which are quoted by H. Grégoire °. 

Phocas became consul in December 603 and it appears that he spent a 
great deal of money on these festivities (Theophanes). 


2 


A few years later a large scale conspiracy was hatched. Unfortunately, 
the sources are at cross purposes. There are two main sources for this 
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conspiracy. The Chronicon Paschale, a contemporary source and Theo- 
phanes, a later one. While the Chronicon Paschale refers to a plot which 
occurred in 605, Theophanes gives two for 607 and 609. The strange 
thing is that Theophanes names the same people who, according to him, 
were executed in 607 as taking part in a fresh plot and being executed all 
over again in 609. 

It seems that the rumour of Theodosios' escape had spread further, 
particularly after his appearance at Edessa. Theophylactos writes that the 
rumour had probably been spread in Constantinople. This story, the bad 
administration, the discontent prevailing throughout the Empire and the 
first defeats of the Byzantine army were all naturally inclined to provoke 
an insurrection. 

A nucleus gathered round the patrician Romanos and Theodore, 
Eparch of the East (?). Following suggestions by the patrician and senator 
Elpidius, Governor of the Naval Station, arms were to be issued by him 
to the conspirators and at some horse races, Phocas was to be assassinated. 
The conspirators were in touch with Constantina because the plot was 
hatched in the name of Theodosios. Theophanes describes the conspiracy 
of 609 as being aimed at declaring Theodore Emperor. Baynes says that 
this opinion is mistaken. 

The conspirators were betrayed to Phocas by Anastasios, Count of the 
Largitioni, himself one of them. But it seems as though Germanos was 
involved in the plot “through the mistaken rumour that Theodosios lived", 
as Theophanes writes. As he was unable to leave his house, he communi- 
cated through a certain Petronia, who also gave away the conspiracy. 
Theophanes writes about Germanos and Petronia, but his account does 
not seem very accurate. Theophanes adds that Phocas ordered the City 
Eparch to arrest Constantina and subject her to torture in order to learn 
about the conspiracy. We must, however, ask ourselves whether even if 
Phocas dared torture the former Empress, a person of high repute, he 
would have done so in order to learn the names of the conspirators which 
he would have known from their fellow-conspirator Anastasios? 

Phocas' revenge was terrible. The patrician Romanos was beheaded; 
Theodore was whipped to death, while Elpidios, former Governor of 
Sicily who had often been sent as ambassador to the Khagan of the Avars ° 
suffered a tragic fate. His tongue, hands and feet were cut off and he was 
then burnt alive. Many other high ranking officers, senators and Court 


9 Theophylactos, I. 4. 6. & I. 6. 4. — Theophanes p. 253. 
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officials, not to mention Anastasios who had betrayed the plot, were be- 
headed. 

It would appear as though Phocas himself believed the rumours that 
Theodosios was alive and as long as a member of Maurice's family ex- 
isted, conspiracies would be rife. He took advantage of the army plot to 
get rid of persons dangerous to himself. Constantina and her three 
daughters were taken to the Eutropius mole and slain. Germanos and his 
daughter, Theodosios' wife, were moved to Proti island and executed. 

We must not accept Theophanes' account simply because the Chroni- 
con Paschale mentions the murder of Constantina, but also because he 
gives the date as 607. This dating is different to the other sources which 
state categorically that Constantina stayed “for a little while" in the 
Monastery and “after greatly calumniating her" Phocas put her to death. 
We cannot interpret a little while as four years 7°. 

Constantina and her daughters were also buried in the Church of 
St. Mamas, where Maurice had been interred **. According to one account 
their remains were transferred in 922 to the Monastery of Myrelaion, 
while another states that they remained in the Church of St. Mamas ?*, 
A most moving funerary inscription was carved on their tomb (Note 111). 


3 


There is another account dealing with this troubled period. 

According to the Life of St. Theodore Sykeottis '*, when Dementziolos 
arrived at the Monastery of the Saint, he was informed that the Lazi had 
invaded Cappadocia and that Sergios, the Emperor's father-in-law had 
hatched a plot (?). There is no information about Sergios or an invasion 
of Lazi. But in this connection, the following facts fall into place: 

1) Domentziolos was appointed General in 605. 2) The same year the 
plot came to light. 3) Germanos, the father-in-law of the emperor Theo- 
dosios, was embroiled in the conspiracy. 4) The Governor of Cappadocia 
was also involved. 5) The Lazi were liberated by Maurice. Are these co- 
incidences enough to make us think that the Lazi invaded Cappadocia to 
support the plot against Phocas? 


19 George the Monk, p. 664 — Script-Orig. Const. p. 264. 

11 Byzantios, Con/ple I. p. 600. 

12 Janin, Les Eglises etc. p. 326 — Constantine Porph., De Cer. I. 646. 

13 Theodore Sikeottis Life, in Ioannou Mnemia, etc. - Dawes & Baynes, Three 
Byz. Saints. 
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We have written much about Theodosios. In Chapter 11 we have seen 
what the sources write about him. It remains questionable whether or no 
he was saved. 

We must reiterate that of these sources only two affirm categorically 
that he was killed, but both of these sources were clearly influenced by the 
official account of the Byzantine Court. 

There are events which should in the normal run make us certain that 
Theodosios was saved such as the appearance of a person claiming to be 
him with Narses, the perpetual report of his rescue and the plots hatched 
in his name. 

But what happened to Theodosios? We have lost sight of his tracks and 
it is only the Eastern Chroniclers who relate that he died of poisoning. In 
the present state of our sources it is impossible to give a definite answer. 
Most probably Theodosios, who was then about 17 or 18 was saved but 
owing both to his grief and the ill-treatment he had suffered he died early 
before having had a chance to play any important part in the life of Byzan- 
tium. 


5 


No sooner had Phocas ascended the throne than he hastened to pro- 
claim himself the champion of Orthodoxy !* and entirely to reverse 
Maurice's policy of religious toleration. Instead of courting the popu- 
lations of the Eastern Provinces, who had been subject to the result of the 
Persian war, he stirred them up needlessly and strengthened their anti- 
Byzantine feelings. 

Phocas forbade all religious or Church gatherings of monophysites. At 


t Antioch, where certain clerics had met together in a Church, they were 


forcibly ejected with bloodshed by the guard '5*. The Coptic Patriarch in 
Alexandria was accused of having abused Phocas, whereupon he was 
banished and one of the Coptic churches was given to the Orthodox. 

He forbade even the Orthodox of the Eastern Provinces electing any 
church leaders not to mention the Patriarch, demanding that approval 
should first be given by the imperial representative 15. In Jerusalem, he 
dismissed the Patriarch Isaac "°. 


14 Duchésne, l'Eglise etc. p. 372 — Kulakovski-Bréhier, p. 404 — Bréhier, Vie et 
Mort etc. p. 47. 

18 Jean de Nikiou, Ch. 104. 

16 Antiochos ed. Conybeare. 
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In February 607, Phocas recognised that the Church of Rome and the 
Pope had supremacy over all the others and forbade the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to use his title of Oecumenical !*. The view that he did 
this owing to persuasion by Pope Gregory does not carry conviction as 
Gregory Ist died in 604. 

Much has been written of Phocas' policy against the Jews. These were 
very numerous in Mesopotamia, Syria and above all in Palestine. To be- 
gin with, the Byzantines did not trouble the Jews. Apart from certain 
restrictions such as keeping Christian slaves and the exercise of certain 
professions, the Jews were subject to a special tax !? but were protected 
like all Byzantine citizens. 

Itis said that when Phocas was faced with Jewish antagonism, he order- 
ed their compulsory baptism 7° as is maintained by Denys de Tell-Mahré. 
Apart from the fact that this source is not reliable, it would seem, as 
Kulakovski says, that it was a repetition of the same events as happened 
in 634. Jacobus *? writes that he was baptisted in 634 by the Exarch 
Georgios, that is the same person referred to by Denys de Tell-Mahré. 

Anyhow it is not known what led to the Jewish reaction. They either 
rose because they were pressed by the authorities or because they were 
persecuted by the Greens. The Jews had attached themselves to the Veneti 
Faction and the Greens were anti-Semite **. The disturbance developed 
into a revolt. In many eastern towns the riots worsened the already diffi- 
cult situation existing. The Jews alliance with the Persians was open. They 
accepted them everywhere, gave them information °°, running before the 
Persian forces like trackers and directing them. When the Persians 
captured a town, the Jews tried to annihilate the Christians **. 


6 


Phocas married his daughter Domentzia to the famous general and 
patrician Priscos. This event probably took place in 607, in spite of Theo- 
phanes' muddled chronology. 


17 Liber Pontificalis ed. Duchésne, I. p. 316 — Dólger, Rogesten etc. 

18 Starr, The Jews, etc. 

19 Nau in ed. of Doctrina Jacobi p. 114 — Pargoire, l'Eglise etc. p. 15 — Bury, 
History etc. II. p. 200 - Dólger, op. cit. - Baron, Social etc. p. 19 — Couret, La Pa- 
lestine etc. p. 211. 

20 Jacobi Doctrina etc. ed. Bonwetsch. 

21 Bratianu, Etudes etc. p. 107 — Bratianu, le Crise antisémite etc. 
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23 Jacobi Doctrina ed. Bonwetsch. p. 69. 
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Priscos, who up till now had played no part in politics would have been 
about 60 years old at the time. The marriage was undoubtedly of a politi- 
cal nature since through it Phocas wished to propitiate the Byzantine aris- 
tocracy, of which Priscos was an outstanding member. 

The wedding was celebrated with great pomp and as an exception in 
the Marina Palace and not in the Church of St. Stephen in the Palace, 
where royal weddings usually took place **. 

In the Hippodrome, where races took place after the wedding, the 
Factions placed statues of Phocas and Leontia decked with bay leaves and 
beside these were others of Priscos and Domentzia. When Phocas, who 
usually suspected everything saw the laurels of his daughter and Priscos 
he was enraged and ordered their immediate destruction. The two 
Demarchs of the Factions, Theophanes and Pamphilos were arrested on 
his orders and he wished to behead them. The crowd shouted to Phocas 
to show clemency, while Priscos did not dare intervene, although the 
insult was directed at himself. The crowd then rioted and when Phocas 
saw the two Factions united against him, he was afraid and withdrew *°. 
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A fresh rising took place at Antioch in 608. The date and the reasons 
which prompted it are doubtful. The whole subject is examined in Note 1v. 

The rioting was probably provoked by intervention of the local authori- 
` ties, who wished to prevent a gathering of the leading Monophysites. The 
result was a rising of all the monophysites of the region. The Veneti and 
Jews hastened to the aid of the authorities, these last evidently as members 
of the Veneti Faction. Many were killed and the insurrection spread to the 
whole of Syria and Palestine. In Jerusalem, the factions fought among 
themselves ??, Numerous towns were destroyed and whole areas were re- 
duced to a state of anarchy ?7. 

Phocas hurriedly nominated Bonosos Count of the East and Cottonas 
Commander of the army. He dispatched them with troops to put down 
the revolt. 

As Bonosos was passing the Monastery where St. Theodore Sykeottis 
lived, he asked Theodore to pray for him. The Saint answered that prayers 
were not enough but that he must show compassion. It appears however, 

24 Vogt, Commentaires etc. II. 15 — Constantine Porph. Le Livre etc. ed. Vogt, I, 
pp. 196-97. 

35 John of Antioch, V. 37 — Theophanes p. 294. 


26 Antiochos ed. Conybeare. 
77 Michael the Syrian II. 401 — Sébéos p. 55. 
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that this advice fell on deaf ears because the Saint's biographer calls 
Bonosos a "savage commander". 

The two commanders had no success. After this, during the first three 
months of 609, they retired and regardless of the Persian peril, gathered 
all the Byzantine forces of the neighbouring region. Then they marched 
on Antioch and put down the revolt in an inhuman fashion. Many were 
killed and even more mutilated, while others were thrown to wild beasts 
or burnt alive. The chroniclers' accounts bear witness to the horror pro- 
voked by this sort of disaster and to Bonosos' brutality. According to 
Jacobi, the Jews slew many and, according to Antiochos he did not even 
spare the Churches, many of which were destroyed. He wished to execute 
the Patriarch Isaac but finally this was avoided. The Patriarch was re- 
moved and replaced. This terrible suppression extended to many towns in 
Syria and Palestine and while it is reckoned that the number of those | 
executed amounted to 10,000, many more were exiled. 

The Jews of Antioch, who after the destruction of the Greens, had* 
strengthened their position, revolted in 610. The prevalence of Heraclios' 
revolt in Egypt and the destruction there of Bonosos' forces together with 
the approach of the Persians, who had crossed the Euphrates and began 
to capture Syria gave them an opportunity. The reasons of their rising are 
not known. According to the Chronicon Paschale, news of it reached the 
City at the end of September, 610. 

A large number of people were slain, among them the Orthodox " 
Patriarch Anastasios who first was put to torture ?*, The revolt was finally 
quelled but it resulted in a great weakening of the Antioch defences just 
as the Persians were drawing near. 
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During Phocas’ reign various Patriarchs ascended their thrones. Kyria- 
cos, who had officiated as Patriarch for 11 or 12 years, died in 606 (Theo- 
phanes, Nicephoros Callistos Xanthopoulos). The Chronicon Paschale 
gives 605 as the year of his death, but this does not seem entirely accurate, 
as his successor was elected in 607. Probably the Indiction of the con- 
temporary and official Chronicle is wrong. 

Kyriacos was succeeded by Thomas, Sacellarius and deacon of Ayia 
Sophia. Whereas the Chronicon Paschale says that he was elected in 


28 Theophanes, p. 296 —- Zonaras III. 302 — Nicephoros Callistos p. 417 -- Michael 
the Syrian II. 379 and 401. 
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January 607, according to Theophanes, this occurred in October 606. It 
was he who built the great Patriarchal Library of the City. 

Thomas was closely knit with Theodore Sykeottis, whom he summoned 
to the City. Phocas, who had arthritis and was in bed, requested that Theo- 
dore should visit him. According to the Saint's biographer, he succeeded 
in curing him. He then endeavoured to persuade him to give up killing 
people, saying that his hands were full of blood and warned him that if he 
continued with his murders, a frightful punishment awated him. Ac- 
cording to the biographer, Phocas was very angry with the Saint. 

Thomas died in March, 610, and Sergios, deacon of Ayia Sophia and 
Treasurer of the poorhouse succeeded him. 

In 607 or the beginning of 608 *? Evlogios, Patriarch of Alexandria, 

| who had imposed religious toleration on the area under his control, died 
and Phocas decided to appoint his friend Scribon as Patriarch. The latter 
moved to Alexandria in 608. 
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During the years 608 and 609, the crops was destroyed and famine 
resulted. The winters were very hard and many men and beasts died of 
want *?, Theophanes tells us that the cold was so severe that the sea froze. 
In 608 no grain came from Africa and in 609 none from Egypt either. The 
poorer classes in the City suffered greatly from these privations particular- 
ly those who depended on the free issue of “political bread" (the Dole). 
The people were exceedingly discontented as a result of the situation, 
which grew even worse on account of the open enmity of the Greens 
towards Phocas. 

— In 609, at the time of the revolt in Africa, during the famine, Phocas 
was late in appearing at the Hippodrome one day and on this account the 
races could neither begin nor continue. Thereupon the Greens, who had 
lost their patience, started shouting and finished by: *Once more you've 
drunk too much and lost your senses". Phocas, who was enraged, ordered 
the Governor of the City to attack the Greens on the spot. Many were 
killed and mutilated, while others were put in sacks and drowned or hung 
from ropes in the Hippodrome. Others were arrested and their execution 
ordered. In consequence of their open enmity towards Phocas the Greens 
revolted. Setting fire to public buildings and offices, they burnt the Prae- 

. 39 Maspéro, Histoire des Patriarches etc. p. 276. 
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torium (seat of administration) and the prisons freeing those under arrest. 

Phocas understood the danger and tried to calm people down. He put 
a stop to the arrests and executions and only inflicted a small punishment 
on the Greens ?!, 

It is not known whether any other plots were hatched during Phocas' 
last years. Only Theophanes writes about the year 609, but he mentions 
the same people as were executed in the previous conspiracy. Perhaps, on 
account of the insurrections in Africa and Egypt a nucleus was formed to 
aid the revolutionaries. It is mentioned by Theophanes that a certain 
Macrobius, who knew of an intrigue against Phocas, was arrested. He was 
taken to the Theodosian barracks and slain with arrows. 

The Capital was a perpetual scene of torturing and executions. Phocas 
had killed all Maurice's relations, many leaders and senators. Many more 
had been exiled **. Michael the Syrian says succinctly that while the 
Persians were capturing territory, Phocas was killing everybody so that 
nobody was left to fight them *. 

In order to placate the populace of the City, Phocas held frequent horse 
races in the Hippodrome. But he was continually drunk and set on women. 
He had a certain Callinike, daughter of one of the higher officials as his 
official mistress ?*. 

Hatred of Phocas had reached boiling point, but as he was held in even 
greater fear, everyone was waiting for a saviour. 


31 Theophanes, p. 296-7 — John of Antioch, V. 38 — George the Monk, p. 665 -- 
Cedrenos, 709 — Zonaras, III. 302. 
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CHAPTER V 


REVOLUTION AGAINST PHOCAS 


In Africa, after the insurrection of the Mauritanians had been quelled, 
peace reigned for years and thanks to this the economic situation was 
flourishing. 


1 


Heraclios, Exarch of Africa, enjoyed the people’s confidence as well as 
that of the army in his district. Phocas did not replace him as he had done 
with the Exarch of Italy. Maybe on account of his age he was not afraid 
of him, but probably, too, Phocas did not wish to upset conditions in the 
region so that the dispatch of grain to Constantinople for the supply of the 
dole should continue uninterrupted. 

Heraclios, the patrician and General, came from an aristocratic Cap- 
padocian family * and had been born about 540. He was regarded by 
Maurice, his personal friend, as one of his best generals, taking part in all 
the wars against the Persians. In 584 and 585 he was commander of the 
Byzantine army in Asia Minor and on many occasions was the main con- 
tributor to victory ?. Maurice had designated him in 599-600 Exarch of 
Africa as a reward for services rendered. 

Heraclios was aided in his work by his brother Gregory, who bore the 
title of “patrician and major-general” * and was in a sense chief of his 
Staff. 

The attitude of Heraclios, when he was informed of Maurice’s murder 
and the slaughter of his children, is unknown as is what he felt about the 
death of other distinguished persons. We have no source for his not having 


1 Const. Manasses, line 3644—45 — Leo the Grammarian, p. 147 — Jean de Nikiou, 
ch. 109. 

2 Theophylactos Simocattes, III. 6. 

3 Theophanes, p. 297 — Diehl, l'Afrique, etc., pp. 480-9. 
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recognised the change that had taken place, though certain authors main- 
tain this to have been the case. 

After the failure of Narses' insurrection, the execution of all those who 
had conspired in the name of Theodosios and the reign of terror, naturally 
there was no possibility of a revolutionary movement in Constantinople. 
But it was also natural for all these executions, probably of personal 
friends of his, to have provoked a certain bitterness and resentment in 
Heraclios. Anyhow it is unknown when he began to have the intention of 
taking action against Phocas. The sources relate that in 608 Priscos was 
aware that insurrection in Africa was under consideration *. The Patriarch 
Nicephoros adds that they were rising because it was impossible to endure 
the evil deeds of Phocas 5. 

In our view, various Senators, magnates who were his friends, ad- 
dressed themselves to Heraclios asking him to undertake leadership of the 
insurrection against Phocas. Priscos was told of the movement and 
promised his help. This attitude was probably not only due to his anger 
over the incidents of 607, but also because he reckoned that after Phocas' 
disappearance he himself as a famous general would have every chance 
of being elected emperor. On account of Heraclios’ age he was hardly 
likely to be chosen at the moment when the State was in peril from the 
Persians and Avars. He certainly did not consider his son, Heraclios the 
younger, who up till then had had no action to his credit. 

Jt would appear that Heraclios, apart from his understandings with the 
Senate and Priscos, was also in touch with the leaders of the Greens *. 


2 


In all probability the decision to revolt was definitely made in 608. The 
first measure was not to send the grain (in the form of tax in grain) to 
Constantinople ". This measure was of great importance because, a) it 
would provoke disturbance and discontent in the City, especially among 
the beneficiaries of the dole, b) due to the scarcity of money at that time 
and the great value of the grain, it would replenish the Exarchate's treasury 
and thus give greater opportunities for recruiting. 

The possibilities for a large scale revolution in that Province were very 
small. The army used for garrisoning the region consisted of about 18,000 


* Theophanes, p. 296 — John of Antioch V. 38. 


5 Nicephoros, p. 3. 
$ Diehl, Le Monde Oriental p. 140-1 — Pernice, l'Imperatore etc. p. 28. 
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men. This was an inadequate force for a huge area stretching from Tunis 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The fleet was small because the Byzantine fleets 
of the period were under control of the Exarchate of Ravenna, nor were 
there opportunities of launching and arming a great fleet. 

Securing of Egypt was of paramount importance because: 1) This 
would prevent any chance of attack on Africa. 2) There was a fleet there, 
the capture of which would reinforce the small fleet being got ready in 
Africa. 3) It would prevent the dispatch of grain from Egypt and thus, 
owing to the lack of it, there was every chance that the population in the 
City would rise. 

Unhappily no source, apart from John of Nikiou, informs us what went 
on between 608 when the revolution began and 610 when the revolution- 
aries reached Constantinople. 

The Byzantine Chroniclers and certain eastern scribes obviously 
drawing on them (Michael the Syrian, Agapios) cast a veil of mystery over 
the revolt against Phocas. 

According to the Chroniclers, an army was got ready in Africa of which 
the leadership was given to Niketas, son of Gregory and a fleet under the 
young Heraclios, son of the Exarch. The first was to march via Tripoli, 
Libya, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and the whole of Asia Minor against Con- 
stantinople. The second was to sail for it with his fleet. It was agreed that 
whichever arrived first and overthrew the tyrant was to be proclaimed 
Emperor. This fine legend has unfortunately been accepted without 
question by almost all contemporary historians from Gibbon up to Bury 
and Diehl. The simplest examination, however, is enough to show that it 
is a myth. 

Niketas would have had to conquer immense tracts so as to reach 
Constantinople in one or two years, whereas Heraclios would be there in 
a month or two. But apart from this, the question did not arise of seizing 
the throne but merely removing Phocas from it. There was Priscos' am- 
bition which would to some extent be supported as leader of the Excubi- 
tors and to whom Heraclios offered the throne after Phocas' execution. 
Finally we gather from John of Nikiou that Niketas' objective was the 
capture of Egypt and from Patriarch Nicephoros that Niketas arrived at 
Constantinople in 612. 

Unfortunately, we shall encounter this craze for legend and the glossing 
over of actual events with myth and romance very often, during the course 
of this little studied VIIth Century. 
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The antagonism between the two factions in Egypt and the unrest had 
increased, but no sooner had it become known that Heraclios was planning 
a revolution, than a nucleus of helpers started to form around him. 
Various agents of Heraclios had penetrated the country and begun to 
organise a revolutionary movement there °. 

As we stated in Chapter 1, there was only a small army in Egypt, con- 
sisting of local troops under the command of local officers. There was no 
united military headquarters because each provincial governor was mili- 
tarily independent ?. The cities were well fortified, particularly Alexan- 
dria. 

The Deme of the Greens allied itself to the insurrection from the start. 
In principle, its ranks were mostly drawn, as in Constantinople, from the 
working classes. In particular the Copts and their supporters were attach- 
ed to this Deme, whereas the Veneti included the orthodox and better-to- 
do classes in Egypt. 

The Coptic Patriarch at this time was Anastasios (607—616 according 
to Maspero, 607-619 according to Grumel) who though exiled visited 
Alexandria regularly 7°. 

Before any real invasion, various small insurrections took place and 
were put down. Of the different Governors, some sided with the revolt 
while others remained faithful to Phocas. 
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On account of his age, the Exarch Heraclios could not personally lead 
the insurrection. He appointed his son Heraclios as leader and his nephew 
Niketas to assist him. 

Our sole source for the events in Egypt is John, Coptic Bishop of 
Nikiou, whose chronicle has survived in a corrupted form, translated into 
Ethiopian. 

Niketas with a certain Vonakis, whose name according to Zottenberg, 
editor of John Nikiou has been corrupted, had moved to Pentapolis, that 
is Libya where Heraclios’ family had large estates. Many local people 
were enlisted there and Niketas came into contact with Leontios, governor 
of Mareotis, to the West of Alexandria 7". 

8 Diehl, l'Egypte etc., p. 535 — Butler, The Arab etc. p. 8. 

® Maspéro, Organisation Militaire etc. pp. 69, 79 & 117. 
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But in Tripoli, despite all the efforts of Governor Kiezil and the co- 
operation of the tribal leaders, generals Mardios, Ecclesarios and Isidoros 
succeeded in cutting off Carthage from Egypt. After this, Vonakis was 
forced to turn towards Tripoli to quell the resistance and open up com- 
munications with the Exarchate. 

In Alexandria, the Patriarch Theodore knew nothing about the insur- 
rection till he was informed by Theodore, the Imperial Governor. He then 
sent two messengers, David and Epanakios, post haste to Phocas asking 
for reinforcements. 

As soon as Phocas was informed of the situation, he sent the Governor 
of Constantinople to Egypt with reinforcements. He ordered Bonosos to 
gather his forces together and make for Egypt. Simultaneously, he sent 
funds to assist the Governors of Menouf and Athrib who had remained 
loyal. 

Meanwhile Niketas had entered Egypt and aided by Leontios was 
marching on Alexandria. To the West of Alexandria and near the Drakos 
Canal, the Governor of Alexandria tried to hold up the advance. The 
battle which was fought ended in favour of Niketas. The Governor was 
slain and his head sent to Alexandria *?. 

No sooner had the people of Alexandria learnt the outcome of the 
battle than they revolted. It seems that complete anarchy reigned. The 
high officials of the city took refuge in the Churches for safety. The 

~x Patriarch fled to the Church of St. Athanasios near the sea, where he was 
killed by the mob 7°. The populace plundered the public establishments 
and took the tax money away from the Custodians. They also confiscated 
the fortunes of Phocas’ supporters. With the entry of Niketas’ troops into 
Alexandria, order was finally restored and many ships valuable to Niketas 
were seized '*. The murder of the Patriarch and the Coptic support of the 
| revolution lent it a religious character **. 

Almost the whole of Egypt had gone over to Niketas. Vonakis, who had 
meanwhile become master of the situation in Tripolitania and come to 
reinforce Niketas was received on all sides with enthusiasm. At Menouf 
the populace looted the house of the Governor as well as those of Phocas’ 
supporters. In Nikiou people went out with the Bishop at their head to 


12 Jean de Nikiou, pp. 542-543. 

13 Chronicon Paschale L 669. 
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welcome Vonakis. The only towns which did not submit were Athrib and 
Semnoud. 


5 


Bonosos, who was informed of the fall of Alexandria at Caesarea in 
Palestine, sent his cavalry round by land and himself sailed for Rhinokou- 
loura where he disembarked. Thence he began to descend with two 
columns, which followed the eastern branch of the Nile and the Pelusium 
Canal. Having taken Pelusium he arrived at Athrib, evicting Niketas' 
troops under Generals Plato and Theodore. 

Vonakis arrived in haste and was defeated in a battle. Vonakis himself, 
Leontios, Plato, Theodore and many others were put to death while a 
large number of prisoners were taken and put in chains. Theodore, Bishop 
of Nikiou was decapitated, while the Governor was beaten to death. 
Bonosos introduced a reign of terror and became master of the Delta. 
Both revolutionaries and people were panic-stricken. 

Bonosos ordered Pavlos, the Governor of Semnoud to sail to Alexan- 
dria along the branch of the Nile. He followed Cleopatra's canal and after 
capturing Mimphamoni, pitched his camp at Dekmarouni, a small town 
near Alexandria ?*. All this probably occurred in Autumn, 609. 

After Vonakis’ defeat and the destruction of his army, Niketas was in 
a tight corner. He had only a very small regular army left and the Egypt- 
ians were not experienced fighters. However, he worked hard and manag- 
ed very soon to build a sufficient army to encourage the local people. He 
collected many engines of war and put the city in a proper state of defence. 
Alexandria was a very strong city with excellent fortifications and as 
Maspero explains, its forts, the ditches surrounding its defences, its walls 
and the obstacles formed by its waterways rendered it impregnable. 

Pavlos tried to attack it from the South but was repulsed with bloody 
losses and had to retreat from Alexandria. 

Bonosos prepared an attack for the following Sunday. Pernice's con- 
tention that he besieged Alexandria for 3 or 4 months ?* is not correct. 
No siege whatever took place, nor could Niketas have stood a siege of so 
many months. While he was shut up in Alexandria he would certainly 
have lost his supporters in Egypt and morale would have collapsed. On the 
other hand John of Nikiou is explicit that Niketas determined to give 


16 Jean de Nikiou, pp. 546-7 — Butler, op. cit. p. 21. 
17 Pernice, l'Imperatore etc. pp. 32-33. 
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battle. This decision as usual is covered with a cloak of myths about pro- 
phecies and so forth. 

Niketas arrayed the section of his army consisting of local troops in 
front of the Gate of the Sun on the road leading to Heliopolis. For the 
better protection of this section, he arranged a large number of stone- 
throwers and other devices on the walls. The other section, which consist- 
ed of regular troops he kept in reserve. 

Bonosos ordered the attack, but his army was received with a volley of 
stones, arrows, etc. À certain amount of disorder prevailed and the garri- 
son of Alexandria, counter-attacking with vehemence, forced them to 
withdraw in confusion. Then Niketas advanced with his reserves, opened 
another gate and made a flank attack on those who were fleeing in dis- 
order !*, 

Bonosos with a small part of his army escaped to Kerioum, 31 miles 
south-east of Alexandria while Pavlos surrendered with his fleet. Niketas 
desiring to exploit his victory sent forces to master Egypt. 

Bonosos, with untameable determination, tried to react. He managed 
to destroy many of Niketas' small vessels and at one point he made a 
threatening attempt to approach Alexandria by way of Mareotis and the 
Drakos Canal. He finally attempted to murder Niketas, hoping by this 

«means to put an end to the entire revolutionary movement in Egypt. This 
plan was betrayed and the man charged with the murder was arrested and 
put to death. Bonosos finally fled to Nikiou. Niketas moved on Menouf, 
considered one of the keys of Egypt, and took it. Gradually all the Egypt- 
ian cities started to go over to Niketas. He advanced on the city of Nikiou, 
but Bonosos, having no more forces, left the city by night and went to 
Pelusium where, embarking in a ship he sailed for Palestine *°. 

But Bonosos was not able to stay in Palestine either. The memory of 
his cruelties was still very much alive. Nobody was any more afraid of 
Phocas' defeated and bloodstained general. He then decided to leave for 
Constantinople. 

It is reckoned that the battle of Alexandria took place in November 
609, Bonosos fled at the beginning of 610 and Niketas became master of 
the situation and managed to impose order by the Spring of 610 ?^, 

Niketas' task was not ended with the flight of Bonosos. The country 


18 Jean de Nikiou pp. 547-8 — Butler, op. cit. pp. 23-24. 

19 Jean de Nikiou pp. 548-9 — Butler, op. cit. pp. 25-26. 

20 Butler, op. cit. p. 31 — Diehl, Le Monde Oriental p. 141 — Duchésne, L'Eglise 
etc. p. 373 — Bréhier, in Hist. de l'Eglise, V. p. 76. 
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was deeply afflicted. Under the guise of giving help the Egyptians killed 
one another. For them it was a chance to pay off old scores against their 
opponents. There was unbelievable hatred between Greens and Veneti. 
The struggle between Niketas and Bonosos gave the Greens an excuse to 
annihilate the Veneti because these latter had supported Bonosos 71. The 
Greens openly indulged in murder of Veneti and spoliation of their pos- 
sessions. 

Niketas was forced to act drastically. Imposing severe penalties, he 
arrested the leaders of the Greens and lectured them sternly. Eventually 
he managed to restore order and quieten the enmity existing between the 
factions. In order to relieve Egypt which was in a sorry plight he remitted 
the taxes of its inhabitans for three years. As John of Nikiou writes that 
he became greatly loved by the Egyptians both for the measures he took 
and on account of his whole conduct. 


6 


Throughout this period, Heraclios the younger was preparing for his 
great onslaught. It is not known when he started or where he went: tra- 
dition is our only guide. In any case he started moving after the fighting 
in Egypt had come to an end ™. 

In the Spring or at the latest the beginning of summer 610 Heraclios 
set out with armed ships which had fortified bridges and shelters on the 
masts for archers. 

On the commander's topmast was placed the icon of the Virgin as a 
symbol of victory. The ships were manned with soldiers from Africa, 
Egypt and Pentapolis ?*. 

It is not known exactly where Heraclios went before arriving in the 
Hellespont. He stopped at a number of islands where he contacted the 
local people and enlisted many of them, particularly from the Green 
faction ?*, There is a tradition that Heraclios went to Thessaloniki ?5. 
There he was reinforced by many partisans and used the city as jumping- 
off place for his advance ?5, 

About the end of September 610 Heraclios captured Abydos in the 


21 Jacobi Doctrina ed. Bonwetsch. p. 89. 

72 Amantos, History etc. I. 286 — Bréhier, Vie et Mort etc. p. 49 — Kulakovski, 
History etc. Vol. III ~ Baynes in C. M.H. II. 288. 

23 Pisides, Heracleas II. 10—16 — Theophanes, 298 — John of Antioch, V. 38. 

24 Jean de Nikiou, p. 551. 

25 Eutychios, Chronicle, p. 1086 — Baynes in C.M.H. II. 288 — Butler op. cit. p. 33 
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Hellespont. Then he was informed by the Governor of the events in the 
City and made contact with various Senators and others who had been 
exiled to that region. After halting at Heraklea, where he came in contact 
with his partisans, finally on the 1st or 2nd October he put into port at the 
island of Calonymos where Stephen, Bishop of Cyzicos blessed him and 
crowned him symbolically amid general enthusiasm °°. 

When Phocas was told of the approaching fleet, he tried to face the 
situation and prepare for action. But it seems that he had very few ships 
at his disposal because his fleet had been annihilated in the Egyptian ex- 
pedition. As reinforcements, he had seized ships coming from Egypt, kept 
their crews imprisoned in the prisons at Evdomon and tried to man them 
with his own men 7”, 

At the time Epiphania, wife of the Exarch of Africa and Favia, fiancée 
of the young Heraclios and daughter of Rogas (a Prince or Notable?) of 
Aphros (Libya) were in the City. When Phocas learnt this, he ordered 
their arrest. Of course the legend was spread about this incident that he 
had done this in order to violate Favia. But this is mythical: he merely 
wished to use these two personalities as hostages and on this account had 
them conveyed to the Monastery of Nea Metanoia, where he kept them 
under guard. 

Phocas entrusted the command of the defences to his brother Doment- 
ziolos and enlisted both the Demes. 

Heraclios’ movements had put Phocas in a quandary. To begin with he 
thought that Heraclios would march over land from Heraklea to Con- 
stantinople. On the strength of this, he bade Domentziolos occupy the 
Long Walls with his army and chariots. But after he heard that Heraclios 
had sailed he ordered Domentziolos to return to the City. 

Phocas went to Blachernae, where Priscos maintained that he was ill. 
Bonosos, who suspected him, advised Phocas to kill him. The Faction of 
the Greens were ordered to guard the walls of Caesaria harbour (today 
Yeni-Kapou) and Sophia (now Kadrigan-Limani) and the Faction of the 
Veneti the walls to the right of the bay called Ormisdou. Priscos bade the 
Excubitors and his body of Boukellarii concentrate at Voraides, near the 
Hippodrome ?5, 


26 John of Antioch V. 38 - Theophanes, p. 298. 
27 Jean de Nikiou, p. 551. 
28 John of Antioch, V. 38 — Theophanes, p. 298. 
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As soon as Heraclios' arrival was bruited about the City, great agitation 
arose. Many people cheered Heraclios while even more abused Phocas. 
Those at the head of the Greens Faction, fearing that Heraclios would 
hesitate, owing to the arrest of his mother and fiancée, decided to take 
action. They succeeded in entering the Monastery of Nea Metania and 
liberated Epiphania and Favia, whom they took to Calonymos, Heraclios 
still being there. The great moment had now come. On Saturday, October 
3rd, Heraclios with his fleet appeared before “the Strongilon Castelli" 
(fort) as the Chronicon Paschale puts it. We do not know how many ships 
he had, but it is said that his men of war amounted to 60. 

Phocas followed the progress of the fleet from the Vyridae as it sailed 
before Evdomon. When he saw it approach the City and consequently 
knew that the battle would be fought in front of the sea walls, he mounted 
his charger and entered Constantinople. 

Next day, Sunday, Heraclios, who knew that the harbour of Sophia was 
garrisoned by the Greens, made for it in the morning. Later sources 
(Theophanes, George the Monk and others) state that a sea fight took 
place, but contemporaries, the Chronicon Paschale and John of Antioch, 
write nothing of the sort. Probably an engagement took place during 
which, as John of Nikiou relates, the ship containing Phocas' treasure was 
sunk. 

The favourite charioteer of the Greens, Kalliopas Trimolaemis, got 
into a rowing boat with his full panoply and helmet (a sort of silver head- 
piece which protected the heads and part of the charioteers' face). As soon 
as he reached the tip of the mole he gave the password for revolt. Phocas 
hastily sent Bonosos to quell the insurrection, but then the Greens at- 
tacked him. According to the Chronicon Paschale Bonosos set fire to the 
Caesariou harbour quarter to check the Greens, but John of Antioch 
writes that on the contrary it was the Greens who set it on fire. Anyhow 
many of the troops abandoned Bonosos and joined up with the Greens. 

Bonosos fled, jumping into a boat and making for what was known as 
the Mavrou region. There he was surrounded and leapt into the sea, where 
a soldier transfixed him with his lance ?*, 

The Greens, when they saw that the revolt had prevailed and that 
Phocas' troops were dispersing, abandoned the fight and started chasing 


29 Chronicon Paschale, I. 700 — John of Antioch V. 38 — Jean de Nikiou, p. 552 - 
Jacobi Doctrina, ed. Bonwetsch. p. 39. 
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the Veneti. Many of them were slain and the rest took refuge in Ayia 
Sophia, which soon was filled with refugees. 

In that part of the Great Palace known as the Archangelos, Phocas had 
taken refuge. At dawn on Monday, October 5th, a crowd of citizens led 
by one Photios or Photinos, curator of Placidia, whose wife had been 
violated by Phocas, Provos the patrician and other senators, entered the 
Palace and arrested Phocas *. Having removed his crown and royal 
robes, they bound him with chains and put an iron collar round his neck. 
Photios then dragged him by it down to the Sophia Harbour and showed 
him to the fleet. After this they put him in a rowing boat and took him out 
to Heraclios’ ship. According to John of Antioch, whom many later 
writers reproduce, when Heraclios saw Phocas, he said: “Did you govern 
the State in this miserable fashion?" and Phocas replied: “Will you govern 
it better"? 

Heraclios ordered him to be beheaded (John of Antioch, John of 
Nikiou), but the fury of the people knew no bounds (Theophanes). His 
head was stuck on a pike and with his mutilated body was carried all along 
the Mese. They also dragged along and beat Leontios, who had been in 
control of Finance, until someone killed him with a club. Domentziolos 
and other members of Phocas' family were slain at the same time. All the 
bodies together with that of Bonosos were taken to the Ox forum where 
they were burnt. This Forum was so called on account of a bronze ox 
there used for this purpose. 

There are various difficult aspects of the Priscos affair. According to 
Nicephoros and Zonaras, Heraclios offered the imperial crown to Priscos, 
saying that he had come simply to drive out the tyrant and that it was 
only after he had refused that he himself took it **. This version however, 
conflicts with what Nicephoros writes previously, e.g. that it had been 
agreed that whoever arrived first should be crowned emperor (either 
Heraclios or Niketas). Apart from this, if we accept this version, Priscos' 
later attitude which was not only haughty but that of an embittered man 
whose ambitions had not been fulfilled, is inexplicable. 

It would appear that the people, which was in revolt, would never have 
accepted Phocas' son-in-law, especially the Greens. They had worked 
with Heraclios everywhere and aided his plans. Probably the senators also 


30 Chronicon Paschale, I. 700-1 — John of Antioch V. 38 — Nicephoros p. 4—5 — 
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preferred Heraclios the younger, over whom they might exercise a certain 
influence. Maybe at the beginning Heraclios really did not want the crown 
as the letter from the Senate to Chosroes says and offered it to Priscos, 
but being pressed by everyone and particularly by the Patriarch Sergios, 
he finally acquiesced. 

Heraclios was crowned emperor in the Church of St. Stephanos in the 
Palace. The same day, October 5th, 610, his marriage to Favia also took 
place and she was renamed Eudoxia ??. On the afternoon of the same day 
Heraclios was taken to Ayia Sophia, meanwhile emptied of refugees. 
There he was acclaimed by the Senate, the leading officers and the Demes 
according to tradition. Afterwards prayer and congratulatory homage 
were offered according to Court routine. Pernice wrongly states that 
Heraclios left the City and returned in triumph, whereas the ceremonies 
were reduced to a minimum. 

Next day (not as Baynes erroneously states, three days later) Tuesday, 
October 6th, 610 there were official horse races. At these the icon of 
Phocas was burnt. At the same time the flag (vandon) of the Veneti was 
also burnt as a penalty for their having continued to support the tyrant *. 

Heraclios made haste to write to his father, who was anxious about his 
son's fate. It seems that almost immediately after this, the Exarch was 
taken ill and died at Carthage ?*. 


32 Chronicon Paschale I. 701 — Jean de Nikiou p. 553 - Theophanes, p. 299 - 
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CHAPTER VI 


HERACLIOS AND THE INTERNAL SITUATION 
IN BYZANTIUM 


With this Chapter we begin the reign of Heraclios' dynasty, which is to 
terminate with the death of his great-great-grandson Justinian 11. 

A new period commences for Byzantium with the definite dissolution 
of Justinian 1 Roman Empire, which from now becomes Greek. The 
emperors themselves never wished to admit this historic fact and always 
were to try and maintain the shadow of the Roman Empire. 

When Heraclios came to the throne, the state of the empire was really 
hopeless. The State presented a picture of decomposition and its moral 
collapse was unprecedented. 


1 


Heraclios, as we have already mentioned, came of rich and distinguish- 
ed lineage. His family originated from Cappadocia !, although Ducange 
and others allege that it was of Armenian descent °. 

Many of his ancestors had distinguished themselves throughout the 
history of Byzantium. During the reign of Leo 1 (457-474 A.D.) one of 
them had been sent with an army into the desert and after beating the 
Vandals conquered Libya and Tripoli *. We have already described his 
father in Chapter v. 

Heraclios was born in about 575 A.D. and when he ascended the throne 
was 35 or 36. 

Byzantine chroniclers describe him as middle-aged (middle age came 
very early in those days) with an upright carriage, a flat chest and beauti- 
ful blue eyes. He was of medium height with a fair skin and blonde hair. 


1 Constantin Manasses, I. 3664 — Jean de Nikiou, Ch. 109 — Amantos I. 288. 

2 Ducange, Historia etc., p. 117 — Grousset, Arménie etc., p. 273 - Diehl, L'Afri- 
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He had a thick beard which he wore cut “in the royal pattern". Strange to 
relate, on coins he appears sometimes clean shaven, sometimes with a 
short beard and on other occasions with a long one. He had an athletic 
figure and was extremely strong *. Ephraemios calls him a second Hercules 
in strength. 

Opinions are greatly divided over Heraclios' character. The continual 
changes which are apparent throughout his reign have given rise to many 
views. 

Pisides gives a picture of it which is, however, not entirely clear. In his 
view, Heraclios was a perfect human being. All the virtues united in his 
soul, both courage and wisdom. Quoting Aristotle, he likened him to the 
perfect geometrical figure, the square (tetramorphos) 5. But it must be 
borne in mind that Pisides was an enthusiastic admirer and friend of 
Heraclios. 

Heraclios was extremely highly strung, with great bursts of enthusiasm 
and fits of deep depression. We cannot tell whether the laws of inheritance 
played an important part in his make-up. He was subject to a strange 
allergy, fear of water. He was terrified of dying by water and his friend 
Stephen had prophecied that he would die in this manner. On this account 
he built dykes round all the cisterns in the City and turned them into 
paradises of vegetation. It must be remembered that all his descendants 
showed a certain lack of balance. The last of them Justinian 11, was subject 
to crises which indeed were little short of lunacy. 

There was a sensitiveness about his character which was stronger than 
either his intellect or his will-power. He was both generous and humane, 
proclaiming that imperial power must be reflected more through love than 
fear *. He was a good organiser and very industrious. But here we see the 
contradiction which occurs in his character, for he often seemed to be 
both sluggish and hesitant, as if there were some other force inside him. 
In tight corners this energetic person would seem indolent and indifferent 
and in search of compromise solutions, as if he had no desire to impose 
his will but merely come to an agreement. 

As a soldier Heraclios was brave and often over daring. He always set 
an example, fighting in the front line and eventually became an experi- 
enced general, though he was not a commander of genius as has been 


4 Cedrenos, 714 — Leo the Grammarian p. 147 — Manasses, I. 3667 — Ephrae- 
mios, Cesars, p. 1346. 
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maintained *. He was a first-rate tactician, but his strategy often leaves us 
perplexed because we are unable to comprehend some of his movements. 
On occasion, this courageous and good soldier turns into a timid and 
hesitant general. 

He seems to have been a deeply cultivated man, interested in astrology 
and versed in the occult arts as they were then called. In a catalogue of the 
Marcian Library in Venice, there is mention of Heraclios’ works. In Paris 
there are manuscripts containing fragments of astrological writing attri- 
buted to him (Note v). There are other allusions to his works, but all the 
texts have been lost. That famous alchemist Stephen, his contemporary 
and friend, dedicated one of his lessons to him 5. 

Heraclios was a good speaker. He was naturally eloquent and on many 
occasions inspired his troops in this way. He spoke in a godly manner with 
faith, patriotism and above all enthusiasm. His faith and devoutness were 
outstanding and on this account he was particularly moved when religious 
matters were involved °. 

He regarded himself as a Roman citizen. He came from a region where 
he had also grown up, which being close to Italy had maintained all the 
Roman traditions and it was natural for him not to recognise the changes 
which the State had undergone and the beginning of its hellenisation. 

Despite his character's anomalies, Heraclios after the vile Phocas, seems 
an exemplary monarch. His patriotic enthusiasm, his godliness and faith 
are his principal virtues. Notwithstanding all his faults, on account of his 
good qualities he has gone down to history as a knightly figure whose 
faith turned him into an exemplary king. Later writers, particularly in the 
West, have rightly called him, the First Knight and the First Crusader. 


2 


In his family circle Heraclios found the affection and comfort which he 
needed to face the disastrous state of the Empire. 

His marriage to the delicate Eudoxia, by whom he had two children, 
was a happy one. Epiphania or, as she was afterwards called Eudoxia was 
born on June 7th, 611, at the Palace of Hieria. She was baptised by the 
Patriarch Sergios in the Church of Our Lady of Blachernae in October, 
612, and crowned as Augusta by the same Patriarch. She was taken to 

T Paparrigopoulos, p. 174 — Diehl, Le Monde Oriental, p. 142. 
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Ayia Sophia, borne by the Chamberlain Philaretos and there acclaimed 
by the Authorities and the Demes *°. 

The young Heraclios, surnamed Constantine, was born in the Palace of 
Sophia on May 3rd, 612. On January 22nd, 613 (Chronicon Paschale) a 
date accepted by Guilland, or December 25th, 612 (Theophanes), which 
is supported by Stein, he was crowned co-emperor by Heraclios and 
Sergios and carried in the arms of Philaretos to the Hippodrome and Ayia 
Sophia ". On completing his first year, he was betrothed to Gregoria, 
daughter of Niketas. 

We have no further information about Heraclios’ wife Eudoxia. She 
died on August 13th, 612, at the Palace of Blachernae and was buried in 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, where were the royal tombs. She suffer- 
ed from epilepsy 7. l 

Eudoxia's death and funeral (Note vi1) seem to have affected Heraclios 
deeply. His mother, now a widow, and the Patriarch tried to comfort him 
and it is said that his mother pressed his niece Martina on him. 

Martina was the daughter of his sister Maria by her first marriage to a 
certain Martinos, of whom we know nothing. She seems to have been both 
beautiful and ambitious. We cannot subscribe to the opinions of certain 
historians who without a shred of evidence accuse her of sensuality and 
attribute Heraclios' inertia to her. She certainly had a great influence over 
him and was always at his side, accompanying him on all his campaigns. 
Despite the great difference, 23 years, in their ages, she was a good and 
devoted wife to him. Certainly her attempt which was only natural, to 
secure the throne for her own children, embittered the emperor's last 
years. 

It is not known exactly when this marriage took place. The sources are 
silent on the matter. In all probability it was at the end of 613 or the be- 
ginning of 614. Patriarch Sergios reacted strongly, as he considered it 
incestuous and illegal, their relationship being of the third degree. He 
tried both as High Priest and friend to overpersuade him. In the end, how- 
ever, he concurred and performed the ceremony himself. There was great 
public agitation and even the Deme of the Greens which loved Heraclios 
so dearly, greeted him with insulting cries when he appeared in the Hippo- 
drome with Martina. Ten children were born of their marriage (Note v1) 


19 Chronicon Paschale I. 702-3 — Theophanes, p. 299. 
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many of them backward, which was popularly considered a fitting punish- 
ment of their incest. 

Heraclios cherished particularly warm feelings for his cousin Niketas. 
To begin with he appointed him Imperial Governor of Egypt and later 
Count of the Excubitors. After Egypt was captured by the Persians, he 
named him Exarch of Africa, where he remained until 628—629 when he 
died **. 

Heraclios appointed his brother Theodoros as Couropalatis. He assisted 
the emperor on many occasions and usually was his right hand man. 
Theodoros' son, who also bore the same name, he made Magister and 
used him on various missions. 

By placing his close relations in suitable positions and crowning his 
children almost immediately after their birth, Heraclios endeavoured to 
secure his succession and stabilise his dynasty !*. 


3 


Patriarch Sergios is a great figure in Byzantine history. He had great 
learning and faith in his mission. He was Syrian by origin. 

From the beginning.he ranged himself on Heraclios' side and helped 
him in a variety of ways. He was constantly with him °°. He exercised an 
immense influence over him and succeeded in encouraging him in his 
moments of despair and raising his morale. 

He soon realised that without ecclesiastical pacification, particularly 
in the Eastern Provinces, there was every danger of their being lost to 
Byzantium. He was Heraclios' chief inspirer in his attempt to find a so- 
lution of the religious question which was splitting the Empire in two. 

He was not concerned with his religious duties alone, but tried to turn 
the situation in favour both of Christianity and the Empire. When he saw 
the danger threatening Byzantium he did not hesitate to place the Church 
treasure at Heraclios' disposal, with which the latter was able to confront 
the situation. This act alone is sufficient to show his courage and high 
quality. 

During the emperor's absence he acted as Regent and was the real in- 
spiration of the people during the siege of Constantinople in 626. This 
powerful and inspired figure did much to drive off the perils which beset 
Byzantium. 

13 Diehl, L'Afrique etc. p. 525. 
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It was really a tragic state of affairs. There was anarchy on every side 
and the moral collapse in all classes was unbelievable !?. Many Provinces 
were subject to invasion by the Persians, the Avars and Slavs, while others 
were in imminent danger. The Treasury was empty and the Provinces no 
longer produced any taxes. The army was practically dissolved. The 
Demes at first carried on their strife and contributed to the general anar- 
chy. Fanaticism and greed were the signs of the times. The religious 
quarrels which went on made the situation even worse in the face of the 
enemy. 

The hopes aroused by the fall of Phocas soon began to fade. Amid the 
electric atmosphere of the City, the question began to be asked whether 
Heraclios could govern any better than Phocas or whether he could hold 
the Empire together. 

It needed time and faith, goodwill and daring, to reorganise Byzantium, 
to reestablish its economy and above all to stay the moral rot. Alas, for 
Heraclios, in addition to time, at the beginning he lacked will and daring. 
He did his best to face up to the situation, but not with the necessary 
determination. 

The army was almost non-existent: there was no longer the good old 
army of Maurice's day. In the course of time, owing to constant defeats 
and still more the bleeding of its officers which occurred under Phocas, it 
had ceased to be a force to reckon with. 

Military organisation was then based mainly on the system of merce- 
nary enlistment. But since the Treasury was empty there was difficulty 
with this latter if it was not actually impossible. Another problem was the 
terrible collapse of morale. Owing to the impression that the Empire was 
on the point of collapse, due to the repeated defeats, there was no desire 
to serve in the army. Soldiers were leaving the ranks and taking refuge in 
Monasteries where they hoped to find peace and security. Added to this 
there was a terrible dearth of officers '". 

The raising of suitable cadres needed systematic and prolonged work, 
but more than anything the army in preparation required inspiring, acqui- 
sition of discipline and the feeling that it was capable of winning a fight. 
Unhappily, all this needed time which was exactly what Heraclios did not 
possess. 


16 George Pisides, Bel. Av. L 62 — Theophanes, p. 299. 
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Meanwhile, the situation had to be faced with what was available. But 
it looked as though the first failures discouraged Heraclios. Later, when 
his character settled down and he was given what was needed, he worked 
away silently and methodically in patient organisation of the army which 
in the end gave him the victory. 

The emperor sought to discover the ring-leaders of the revolt against 
Maurice in order to punish them, but he only found two of them as the 
rest had been liquidated !*. 


5 


The invitation from the Senate to Heraclios senior and the pressure put 
on his son to accept the throne made it incumbent on that body to influ- 
ence him and it appears that this occurred during the first years of his 
reign 1°, 

The reigning anarchy which Pisides describes (Exp. Pers. II.58) as 
having a thousand forms, was largely due to the power attained by the 
aristocracy and which Phocas does not seem to have overcome, as it did 
not conspire against him. This was a great hindrance to the imposition of 
order and maintenance of just administration ™. 

Heraclios did not succeed right from the beginning, when his prestige 
was enormous, in imposing it and striking the necessary blow so that he 
too was obliged to accept compromises and humiliation. 

Nicephoros describes a typical incident to show the prevailing anarchy. 
Near the City there lived a rich and powerful magnate called Voutilinos. 
Adjoining his property was that of a widow. Voutilinos, being in doubt 
about the boundaries, sent armed servants to impose his views. These 
killed one of the widow’s sons with cudgels, whereupon she took his 
blood-stained garments to the City, seeking punishment of the guilty. As 
she did not succeed in this, one day when Heraclios was leaving the Palace 
on horseback, she fell before his charger and cried, showing the garments, 
that the same would befall his own children if he did not inflict the punish- 
ment imposed by Law. Heraclios rode on saying that he would examine 
the case. After some time at the races when Voutilinos was present, 
Heraclios ordered the Eparch to arrest and imprison him. The case was 
examined and Voutilinos gave himself up to the widow to be killed by her 
servants. This was a lamentable example of a society where the Laws did 

18 Theophylactos, VIIL 12 — Theophanes p. 300 — Zonaras III. 304—5. 

19 Levtchenko, op. cit. p. 120. 

9*9 Bury, History etc. II. 210 — Diehl, op. cit. p. 143-4. 
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not function. But the incident showed Heraclios to be afraid of taking the 
initiative against the strong, Instead of the Law being imposed, revenge 
was enacted. 

Other stories are told of this period showing how the spiritual virtue 
of ancient times and the humane spirit of Greek civilisation had given 
place to one of mediaeval barbarity (Note v11). 

Other important causes of the anarchy were the quarrel between Ortho- 
dox and monophysites and that between Christians and Jews, which 
turned the cities into battle-fields. The prevailing unrest strengthened the 
separatist tendencies of the Provinces where monophysites or Jews were 
powerful. Simultaneously, any feeling of devotion or love for the imperial 
idea was obliterated **. Heraclios on his accession made haste to end 
persecution on religious grounds. 

Towards the Demes, whose quarreling was another serious cause of the 
current lawlessness, Heraclios practised a policy of fair dealing. His 
sympathy for the Greens was well known. He inflicted no other punish- 
ment on the Veneti but the burning of their banner. He tried to lessen the 
great rights which the Demes, largely on their own initiative, had acquired. 

The Demes' influence started to dwindle from his times and gradually 
they took a more ceremonial part in affairs. But the organised section of 
the Demes never ceased to act as a home guard and garrison of the City 
walls, being mobilised in cases of necessity. 

During the first months of his reign, Heraclios had to face an act of 
God. On Tuesday, April 20th, 611, a terrible earthquake shook Con- 
stantinople. There are no details existant but the damage must have been 
considerable as two days later there was a great religious procession in the 
Plain (Evdomon) ?*. 


6 


The financial situation was lamentable. The Treasury was empty and 
the peasants were crushed by the heavy winters they had had to endure ”. 
During this century, the Byzantine economy had undergone many and 
grievous changes. The main reasons for this were, apart from maladminis- 
tration, the laying waste of considerable areas and the falling off in 
working potential. Peasants migrated to the cities or Monasteries to obtain 


31 Bréhier in Histoire de l'Eglise, V. p. 85-86. 
33 Chronicon Paschale, I. 702. 
33 Finlay, op. cit. - Kulakovski, op. cit. - Paparrigopoulos, op. cit. 
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security and avoid tax pressure **. The inhabitants of the land between the 
Aegean and the Adriatic seas had become far fewer. Large areas were 
uncultivated and it was natural for their income to be reduced ?5. Asia 
Minor had been ravaged by two Persian invasions: Mesopotamia and part 
of Syria had been lost. Egypt had suffered disasters during the fight be- 
tween Niketas and Bonosos. In Italy, wars with the Lombards and the 
need to find money to renew the truce drained the economy. Only in : 
Africa was the economy flourishing but this Province had financed two 
campaigns, those of Niketas and Heraclios. On account of incursions, 
revolts, insurrections and the feeling of insecurity, trade had come to a 
standstill. 

The economic question was not easy to solve. The Persian advance and 
cutting off by degrees of Byzantium from her usual gold markets, made it 
hard to mint new currency. Financial depression caused by the falling off 
of trade threatened Byzantium with a gigantic economic crisis. 

But wars and diplomacy required money without which Byzantium 
could no longer exist. 

Unfortunately very few figures have come down to us enabling our 
assessment of the measures taken by Heraclios. He limited the personnel 
in Ayia Sophia by a Decree of May 1st, 612, and the fact that 600 re- 
mained after the purge testifies to the previous wastefulness °°. 

In spite of his economies, he did not manage to avoid the economic 
crisis. In 615 he issued a new silver currency weighing six grammes, of 
which the nominal value was double the real one and used it to pay salaries 
which thus lost half their purchasing power. Various foreign States in the 
West copied this currency ?*. 

Heraclios was forced to resort to another measure as well. After the 
invasion of Egypt by the Persians, grain ceased coming to Constantinople 
from that country and supplies from Africa were insufficient. In 618, it 
was decreed that each family entitled to the dole of "political bread" and 
desirous of continuing to receive it, should pay three coins, supposedly 
each year, per ration. In other words a special extraordinary tax was 
imposed. But this measure was found to be inadequate as the Treasury 
was still grievously burdened, so that by a new Decree the custom of 
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“political bread" was abolished 7°. This was extremely unpopular and at 
other times would have caused riots. But so delicate was the situation that 
the public came to the conclusion that only great sacrifices could save the 
State. All classes in Byzantium were imbued with a great feeling of patriot- 
ism and thus a tradition of 300 years came to an end. This marked a 
radical change in the life of Constantinople, for a large section of the 
people lived without doing any work as they were fed by the Adminis- 
tration. Notwithstanding all these measures, the economic situation con- 
tinued to be grave. 


7 


Priscos was not really gratified by the change which had taken place. 
From having been son-in-law of the emperor and a claimant to the throne, 
he had been reduced to a simple military leader. 

Heraclios, who wished to make use of his military potentialities, ap- 
pointed him commander-in-chief of the East and sent him into Cappa- 
docia, where the Persians had once more captured Caesarea. His initial 
success went to his head and he started acting as if he were independant 
and treating the emperor with contumely. 

Heraclios went there to find out what was going on, but Priscos affected 
to be ill and when the emperor visited him in his tent, told him almost 
insultingly that it ill behoved a king to leave his palace and go to military 
encampments. Heraclios made use of the announcement that the heir to 
the throne, Constantine, had been born and that Niketas was coming to 
the City for consultations to retire, inviting Priscos to come to Constanti- 
nople as well. There he consulted the Patriarch and Niketas about the 
question of Priscos. 

Heraclios received Priscos before the Senate and in the Patriarch’s 
presence and that of the Demes rebuked him for his attitude. He reminded 
him that he himself had not wished to be crowned and had offered the 
throne to him. He spoke of Priscos’ attitude at Caesarea where he had 
tried to humiliate him both as a man and as a monarch. Finally, he took 
the gospel in his hand and tapping his head lightly with it said: “You were 
a bad son-in-law; how can you become a good friend"? 7° 

The Senate, which in the circumstances was playing the part of a Tri- 


38 Chronicon Paschale I. 711 - Dólger, Regesten No. 174 — Finlay, op. cit. — 
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bunal judging one of its members 9, and the Demes pronounced Heraclios 
to be in the right. It was decided that Priscos should retire and become a 
monk. He entered the Monastery of Chora on December 5th, 612, where 
he lived for a year and then died. Priscos' private army (the Boukellarii) 
were incorporated in the regular army ?', Niketas was appointed Count 
of the Excubitors, though he was not going to remain in the City. 

Such was the internal and economic situation which Heraclios was 
called on to face during the first years of his reign. 


30 Bréhier, Les Institutions etc. p. 183. 
31 Chronicon Paschale I. 703 — George the Monk, p. 668 — Nicephoros p. 6-7 - 
Teall op. cit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WAR AGAINST THE PERSIANS 


(610—620) 


The foreign situation was no less dramatic than the internal one. For 
nearly 10 years, Heraclios had to face a terrible struggle on two fronts. 


1 


His natural desire was to make peace. Apart from his own inclination 
which urged him towards compromise, the situation as it was imposed it. 
He was incapable of fighting on two fronts. If he could not make peace 
with both his adversaries, he must at any rate make it with one of them. 
The foe with whom it would have been easier to treat was Persia which, 
as being an organised State with an ancient civilisation, presented greater 
possibilities of coming to terms. 

Unhappily, the sources give us so much information on this subject and 
some of it so conflicting that it is very hard to reach definite conclusions. 

According to Sébéos, who is copied by all the Armenian and Syrian 
chroniclers, Heraclios sent a mission to Chosroes with gifts and letters as 
soon as he came to the throne. . 

Theophanes says that two embassies were sent, one in 613—614 and the 
other in 617—618, unless he relates the same incident twice. Theophanes’ 
story is repeated by Zonaras, Leo the Grammarian and Cedrenos. 

The contemporary Chronicon Paschale for the year 615 includes a 
letter from the Senate to Chosroes which expressly states that no other 
embassy has been sent until then. This view, though with a later date, is 
followed by Nicephoros and George the Monk. 

On the above grounds !, we are obliged to accept that no mission had 
been sent to Persia before 615. Unfortunately, various modern writers 


1 Sébéos, p. 65 — Theophanes, p. 300-1 ~ Chronicon Paschale I. 706-9. 
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complicate the situation still further because, while most of them speak 
vaguely of embassies (Bury, Diehl, Kulakovski), others, notably Baynes, 
accept the testimonies of the Eastern Chroniclers and Chronicon Pas- 
chale °. 

It may, however, be asked how this rumour, which is repeated in almost 
the same form by the Eastern Chroniclers and accepted by Theophanes, 
saw the light of day? No answer can be given in the present state of 
sources. Certainly Heraclios always wished to come to terms with the 
Persians in a fair peace. But in no circumstances did he ask for it officially 
until he was in a position to defeat them or at least keep them at bay. 
Perhaps unofficial negotiations took place which were always confronted 
with Chosroes’ adamant refusal and these rumours of peace terms came 
to the ears of the chroniclers. 


2 


In the Spring or beginning of Summer 611, Sahrbaraz, taking advantage 
of the chaotic conditions in Antioch, owing to the riots provoked by the 
Demes and the rising of the Jews, captured the city, probably without 
resistance. He took a great many prisoners who were sent to Persia ?. 

Sahrbaraz continued his advance and having captured Apamia, took 
Emesa (Homs) in October. Theophanes makes an obvious mistake in 
writing of Apamia and Edessa. For Edessa apart from its having no con- 
nection with Apamia, fell in 609. Many refugees who had fled at the 
approach of the Persian army were in Emesa, but the Persians did not 
trouble them. 

Niketas, with the forces he had managed to raise, hastened from Egypt 
to stem the Persian advance. A bloody battle was fought at the Monastery 
of St. Thomas, near Emesa where according to Theophanes, the Romans 
were defeated and according to Agapios, the Persians *. Probably the fight 
was more or less equal, because the Persians halted their advance for two 
years, but at the same time the Byzantines did not succeed in recapturing 
any of the towns the Persians had taken. 

Meanwhile the various Saracen tribes inhabiting the Syrian borders 


2 Baynes in C.M.H. II. pp. 288/90 and in the Military etc. Vol. XLVII. p. 318. 
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made raids almost every year and sacked the region. This was owing to 
the lack of any army to contain them 5. 

The devastation of the area between the Euphrates and Emesa was 
widespread. The ruins visible to the day show that formerly towns were 
built in the Syrian mountains which were used as summer resorts by the 
well-to-do classes. All these towns, which indicate the flourishing Greek 
civilisation in this area, disappeared as hellenism was annihilated. This 
ruination was gradual but its origin was in the Persian invasion and the 
combating for many years, throughout the Persian occupation, of any- 
thing Greek *. 

At roughly the same date, another Persian army under Sahin crossed 
Cilicia and entered Cappadocia. It succeeded in capturing Caesarea, not 
yet recovered from the trials it had undergone in 609. There the Persians 
took many prisoners of war *. 

Priscos had been nominated chief of the forces in the East. But he had 
not got many troops at his disposal and consequently could not prevent 
the capture of Caesarea. He finally managed to shut the Persians up in the 
city, where he besieged them. After this initial success, he seems to have 
gone on with the siege without enthusiasm and sluggishly although he had 
a chance of exterminating a Persian army. 

In Spring, 612, the Persians who were suffering from food shortage 
and still more, fodder for their horses, decided to make a sortie. They 
seem to have taken Priscos by surprise and after defeating his scattered 
forces, made their way to Armenia. It was then perhaps that Heraclios, 
uneasy about the military situation, arrived in Caesarea. 

At the end of 612, the situation was still grave. The Byzantines had 
recaptured Caesarea, which was of great importance to their communi- 
cations and one of the chief strongholds in Asia Minor. But the Persians, 
by the capture of a large part of Syria and in particular Antioch, had 
severed the Empire's overland communications with Palestine, Egypt and 
Africa. 


3 


The year 613 was extremely critical. Chosroes summoned Sahin to the 
Royal Porte ? and probably Sahrbaraz as well. He commanded Sahrbaraz 

5 Michael the Syrian, II. 401 — Theophanes p. 300 — Cedrenos, p. 714. 
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to proceed South and take over Palestine and Egypt, while Sahin was to 
march West. His objective would be to cover the first Persian army and 
prevent a flank attack on it from Cilicia. 

Heraclios, too, was laying his plans. His aim was to prevent the Empire 
being cut in two and avert the danger threatening Egypt. Consequently he 
had to recapture Syria. Having no other capable general who was suitable, 
he took Philippicos from the Monastery, where he had sought refuge and 
sent him to Caesaria in place of Priscos who had been obliged to retire. 
Philippicos' objective was the annihilation of any Persian forces which 
might be covering Syria. He arranged with Niketas that he should march 
with his troops from Egypt towards Syria. He himself with his brother 
Theodore and whatever forces he could muster would try to recapture 
Syria ?. 

As soon as Spring came, Sahin came down through Theodosioupolis 
and seized Melitene. 

When Philippicos had reorganised his army, he crossed to the Province 
of Ararat in Armenia and pitched his camp near Valarsabat (Echmiad- 
jin in threatening an invasion of Persian territory. This compelled 
Chosroes to recall Sahin. Sahin in his haste had to make forced marches 
through inaccessible places in order to forestall Philippicos. This resulted 
ih his incurring heavy losses of men and horses and putting his army out 
of action. Philippicos, his manoeuvre and objective aim having been a- 
chieved, returned via the great artery of Theodosioupolis-Caesaria to 
purely Byzantine territory °°. 

Pernice, supported by a rather difficult passage of Nicephoros, main- 
tains that Philippicos' expeditionary force broke up after its return. But 
this seems improbable as a contemporary source mentions its going into 
action two years later !!. - 

After the departure of Sahin's forces, Heraclios arrived scatheless in 
the region of Antioch. One eastern source mentions his son Constantine 
as being in command (he was then 1 year old!). A bloody battle was fought 
before the gates of Antioch in which the Byzantines probably came off 
victorious. Owing, however, to their losses and exhaustion, they were un- 
able to advance and thus the Persians, who were able to obtain reinforce- 
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ments quickly, counter-attacked with large forces. The Byzantines, de- 
feated, were forced to retreat towards Cilicia. There they managed tempo- 
rarily to hold their ground and repulse the Persians. But finally Heraclios, 
in the face of superior forces, retired abandoning Cilicia °. Absolutely 
nothing is known about Niketas' operations. 

The emperor returned to Constantinople. He was discouraged and real- 
ized that with the forces at his disposal, the general collapse of morale and 
the pessimism which was rife, it would not be possible for him to meet the 
Persians victoriously. 


4 


After the failure of this effort in 613, the way to capture of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt lay open. 

In Syria the Greeks or hellenized Syrians, who were far more numerous 
in the towns, as they lacked the support of the Monophysite agricultural 
populace, were unable to withstand the Persians alone. The fierce en- 
counters of the Demes, Bonosos' passage, the insurrection of the Jews, 
very numerous in those parts, had utterly debilitated the Province's de- 
fences. The people's morale was low and the Monophysites were glad to 
be quit of the Byzantine yoke. 

In Palestine, the state of affairs was roughly the same despite the 
Christian population, which was mostly orthodox, being friendly to the 
Byzantines. But there, too, the internal strife of the Demes and the large 
. Jewish factor made the defence of the region extremely difficult. The 
regular army was very small and usually the troops were inexperienced 
having only performed simple police duties **. 

At that time Jerusalem had a glamour of its own for the Christians. 
Their love for the Holy City and the constant care of Emperors and 
Patriarchs to adorn it had as its result the accumulation of an immense 
treasure. It had already been said in the time of Chosroes 1 that the 
Persians were desirous of capturing the city. According to Eutychios, the 
Magi had incited Chosroes to capture Jerusalem by telling him that if this 
stronghold of Christendom were to fall, Byzantium too would collapse. 

In the autumn of 613 !* Sahrbaraz descended through the Orontes 
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valley, the usual invasion route, and crossing the Anti-Lebanon captured 
Damascus without resistance. Theophanes says he took many prisoners. 
Towards the end of 613 or the beginning of 614, Sahrbaraz once more 
crossed the Anti-Lebanon near the town of Panea and entered Palestine. 
He captured all the towns, especially those on the coast, without resistance 
to prevent any reinforcements being sent. 

\ The Jews in Palestine were very numerous: one account gives their 
number as 150—200,000 15. They flocked to enlist in the Persian army. 
Many from Tiberias, Nazareth, Galilee, Judea, Caesarea, Nablouz and 
other towns either enlisted or were used as guides. Their collaboration 
with the Persians was complete. Gibbon says 26,000, while Rawlinson 
says 36,000 Jews were enlisted. 

When Sahrbaraz had taken Galilee and the Jordan valley, he marched 
via Arsouf against Jerusalem. 

The Christian inhabitants of Palestine were panic-stricken. Men of all 
classes and races thronged the roads leading to Jerusalem or Egypt. Patri- 
arch Sophronios in his Ode gives a vivid picture of the terror-struck flight 
before the Persian advance. 

In the meanwhile the nomadic Arab tribes found a chance of plunder 
on account of the lack of organised forces. As Vasiliev writes, the pre- 
vailing anarchy freed the Arab tribes from their treaty obligations and 
from the fear that held them back !*. 

Chronicles of the period describe their attack on the Lavra of Abba- 
Savvas, where, having looted everything, they tortured and finally killed 
the 44 monks there. Over a long period of time the Palestinian monks who 

| had escaped were continuously in hiding, as they were in danger from 
Saracen raids ”. 

Sahrbaraz wanted to take over Jerusalem peacefully. According to one 
account, a Persian guard was put into the city, but during an encounter 
between the Christians and Jews, it was annihilated. This was proved to 
be incorrect !?. Patriarch Zacharias, who saw that resistance was hopeless 
owing to the lack of sufficient forces, wished to accept the very good terms 
offered by Sahrbaraz. But the more lively elements in the Factions, which 
were also supported by the monks, won the day. Zacharias was dubbed 
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a traitor and at one point threatened with death. Thus the decision was 
finaly made to defend the city. Modestos was sent to bring the Jericho 
garrison as a reinforcement, but when the troops saw the mass of Persians, 
they took to flight ™. 

The sources differ as to the year and the month of the capture. Re- 
garding the year, it looks as though we must accept 614, given by two 
contemporary sources, Antiochos Monachos and the Chronicon Paschale. 
Later chroniclers such as Theophanes, Michael the Syrian and Agapios 
give the year as 615. As for the month, Antiochos, an eye witness, ac- 
cording to his own account (a Greek text translated into Arabic and 
Georgian) gives different dates. Anyhow, between the end of April and 
that of May, 614, Sahrbaraz set up his engines and started the siege. The 
defence was heroic. The Persians, who were wily besiegers, dug galleries 
under the walls, which they supported with wood. At a given moment 
they set fire to these, whereupon the wood burned and the walls col- 
lapsed *°, The Persians entered on the Western side where, according to 
one account, they slew 2000 and according to another 10,000 of the city’s 
defenders! 


5 


Jerusalem suffered the fate of a city taken by assault. The savagery of 
the Persians and in particular the Jews was inconceivable. Slaughter and 
looting went on for three days. All the great Churches were set on fire. 
Sahrbaraz promised to spare the lives of those surviving. The Jews raised 
a fund to which each contributed according to his fortune, ransomed the 
prisoners and slew them. 

The number of those killed varies from 34,000 upwards (different e- 
ditions of Antiochos) to 90,000 (Theophanes, Michael the Syrian). The 
Armenians reckon the number as 57,000 ?!. It is believed that 300 Monas- 
teries and Ecclesiastical foundations were burnt, including the Church of 
the Resurrection and the Basilica of St. Stephen. 

The Patriarch, the Synod and the city elders were among the first to be 
arrested. Many are said to have been tortured to make them reveal the 
hiding place of the Holy Cross. 
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The Persians carried off all the jewels, the gold and treasures of the 
City. The prisoners, among whom were craftsmen, numbered 35,000. 
These, including the Patriarch, were first assembled on the Mount of 
Olives. Thence they were taken to Damascus along the Jordan road and 
afterwards to Persia. 

There was incredible terrorism in Palestine. The Jews and Saracens 
searched even in the caves and any found alive were either slain or sold 
as slaves ??. 

Sahrbaraz handed over the city administration to the Jews as a reward 
for the services they had rendered. 

Niketas could not help Jerusalem. But he received and sheltered the 
waves of refugees who made their way to Egypt. The sacred Sponge and 
Lance, both accounted important relics, were rescued, probably by 
ransom and sent to Constantinople, where they were placed in Ayia 
Sophia for public veneration ?*. 

When the fall of Jerusalem became known, a great wave of bitterness 
and disillusion overcame Christendom. The Christian populace of Persia 
did all they could for the prisoners and saw that the Holy Cross was pre- 
served. Chardin says that when he visited Tauris, he was shown ruins 
there where, according to tradition, Chosroes kept the Holy Cross ?*. 

Chosroes' favourite wife, together with Yiazdin his adviser, persuaded 
him to change his policy. They suggested to him that as his conquests 
spread and regions with a Christian population, most of which hated the 
Byzantines, were captured, exercise of a conciliatory policy would be to 
his interest. Chosroes sent express orders to Sahrbaraz, allowing the 
partial freeing of prisoners and despatch of money for popular relief. 
Modestos travelled the country and wrote to various church officials as 
well as to Koumitas, the Armenian Patriarch, requesting funds for resto- 
ration of the Churches. Large sums of money started flowing into Pales- 
tine. The Persians, who had appointed Modestos spiritual leader of 
Jerusalem, permitted his rebuilding of the Churches and Monasteries 
which they had destroyed 7°. 

Sahrbaraz completed the occupation of the captured territories and 
organised their administration in the Persian form of Satrapies °°. 

32 Life of George of Cyprus in Chotsiva. 

28 Chronicon Paschale, I. 705. 

24 Chardin, Voyages etc. II. 326. 

96 Sébéos, pp. 70-76 — Baynes in C.M.H. Vol. II — Pernice op. cit. pp. 74-5 — 
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There is some confusion on the subject of the Jews. Certainly the ac- 
counts of their conduct have been mainly handed down to us by Christian 
sources, whether orthodox, monophysite or nestorian. But it is not known 
what led to the dissension of the Persians and Jews. Was it pressure on the 
part of the Christians in Persia on Chosroes? Was it the Jews' weakness 
in contrast to their continual claims? Three years after the capture of 
Jerusalem, in 617, the Persians not only abolished the Jewish adminis- 
tration of the city, but forbade the Jews to stay there ?". 

The Persian invasion had wrought havoc with agriculture, ruined the 
towns and put an end to any trade movement in Palestine. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the Persians' conciliatory policy and the aid sent by Persia and 
Egypt, life began to seep back to City and surroundings. The people of 
Jerusalem, indeed, began to forget what they had gone through. Patriarch 
Zacharias sent them a wonderful letter of exhortation: “Hear the voice of 
Zacharias in his bonds... abandon your drunkenness... cease from 
harlotry and storing up treasure...” ?*. But in spite of this Jerusalem 
could not recapture its old life or its splendour. 


6 


With Niketas in control, Egypt had returned to calm. But, as we have 
said, the army there was very small and inexperienced in war. It was 
centuries since the Egyptians had been a warlike nation. From 450 on- 
wards, the Egyptians had not taken part in any great warlike operation. 
There was still immense hatred for anything Byzantine among the people. 
Niketas tried to bridge the gap between Greek and Copt, but it was im- 
possible to do so with any speed. Niketas, although he was a shrewd states- 
man, took no steps to reorganise the Egyptian forces and prepare them to 
face the Persians. 

After the death of Theodore, the patriarchal throne remained vacant 
for 214 years. Heraclios and Niketas pressed John, who had a great repu- 
tation and finally in 612 he agreed to be elected Patriarch of Alexandria”. 

The new Patriarch came from Amathos in Cyprus and his father had 
been Governor of the island. John endeavoured to put a stop to perse- 
cution of the natives, and in particular the traffic in ecclesiastical positions 
and ordinations. His main care was charity and that is why he came to be 


31 Sébéos, p. 69 — Bar Hebraeus, p. 87 — Chronicon Anonymum - Baron, op. cit. 
III. p. 27 and note 25 in p. 239 — Christensen, op. cit. p. 451. 

38 Migne P.G. v. 86 ter., pp. 3228-3234. 

39 Bréhier, in Histoire de l'Eglise V. p. 86 — Maspéro, Patriarches etc. pp. 326-7. 
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known as the “Almsgiver”. Such was his fame that even in the Coptic 
Church he came to be regarded as a Saint. He founded homes for the 
poor, hospitals and maternity homes and Institutions of every sort, all at 
the expense of the Church *°. 

John's spiritual force became apparent when, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
waves of refugees began pouring into Egypt. He set the whole machinery 
of the Church to work in providing assistance. He organised soup kitchens 
and as the Church had not sufficient means, persuaded the rich Alex- 
andrians to help, he himself setting an example. He immediately sent 
money, food and clothes to Jerusalem and ransomed monks and nuns 
who had been arrested in various Monasteries of the area. 

In 615 he sent Theodore, Bishop of Amathos in Cyprus, Gregory, 
Bishop of Rhinokulura and Anastasios, Abbot of the Monastery of Sinai, 
with a large sum of money and 1000 workmen to help rebuild Jerusalem. 
It is said that in giving aid, John, apart from his fund, spent 100,000 gold 
pieces of church treasure. His help was, in any case, immense and his 
encouragement continual. 

Anastasios, a wise and courageous man was the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria. He had sent a synodical letter to the Monophysite Patriarch 
of Antioch proposing the reconciliation of the Churches ?'. Two Syrian 
Bishops, Thomas of Hierapolis (Menbidj) and Paul of Constantine (Tella) 
who had taken refuge in Egypt, acted as intermediaries in this reconcili- 
ation. The whole attempt was made under the aegis of Niketas, as his 
policy had tended to conciliate the local populace, which as we have al- 
ready pointed out, was largely monophysite ?*. 

After summoning a Synod in the Autumn of 615 or 616, the Patriarch 
of Antioch repaired, accompanied by five Bishops to Alexandria. Talks 
began at the Monastery of Hennaton, near the city, and continued for a 
long while. Niketas had to intervene and he appointed the Duke of 
Arcadia, a general and patrician, as his representative to preside over the 
meetings. An agreement was finally reached and the two Patriarchs held 
service in common at the Monastery of Caesarea Patricia, West of Alex- 
andria ?*. Thomas the Elder tells us that union was effected in 618, but 


*9 Dawes-Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints — Gelzer, Leontios von Napolis Leben 
usw. — Life in Migne P.G. vol. 114 — Unpublished Life in An. Bol. vol. 45/1927. 

31 Sevére d'El-Eschmounein, ed. Evetts. 

32 Michael the Syrian, II. 398 — Bréhier, op. cit. 

33 Sevére d'El Eschmounein — Michael the Syrian, II. 381—394 — Maspéro, Patri- 
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this date cannot be accepted because Alexandria was then in a state of 
siege ?*. 


7 


Sahrbaraz, having completed his preparations by the end of Autumn 
or the winter of 616, began to march on Egypt by way of Gaza and the 
desert. He took Rhinokulura and went on to Pelusium without meeting 
with resistance. He then made his way to Babylon (near Memphis) which 
was a stronghold. Unfortunately, information is very scanty about the 
campaign. The whole section of John of Nikiou's chronicle dealing with 
this period is missing. 

It appears as though the Persians had managed to collect some ships 
and sail towards Alexandria, following the western arm of the Nile and 
having taken Nikiou, they reached the gates of Alexandria ?*5*. How long 
they took to get there is quite unknown, neither do we know the move- 
ments of Niketas, who in this case does not seem to have shown the organ- 
ising and combative spirit he showed in 609. 

As Guidi's Anonymous Chronicle underlines, Alexandria was a very 
well fortified city and as it contained sufficient troops to garrison the walls 
was impregnable. But it seems that hunger made its appearance at a 
certain stage for reasons unknown, as the sea front was not beleaguered. 

Niketas was discouraged and determined to flee. He handed over the 
administration to General Isaac and boarded a ship. It is said that the 
Patriarch discovered a plot to assassinate him and also decided to get 
away. This bad example was followed by many officials who loaded their 
wealth in ships. There is an old Persian tradition that the ships ran aground 
and fell into the hands of the Persians, who sent the officials with their 
treasury to Chosroes *°, 

Niketas went to Constantinople and John travelled with him, but when 
they reached Rhodes, John fell ill and went back to Cyprus where he died 
on November 11th, 619. Sophronios, the future Patriarch of Jerusalem 
and John Moschos were in Alexandria at the time and, when they saw 
“the cowardice of the Romans", they took their departure ?". 

The defence of Alexandria still continued. One evening the Persians, 

*4 Chronica Minora — Liber Caliphorum. 

35 Maspéro, Organisation etc. pp. 33-34 — Baynes in C.M.H. II. 291 — Butler 
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on the advice of a certain Peter, filled some fishing boats with troops and 
entered the harbour in the early morning with the rest of the fishing fleet 
and thus succeed in capturing the Gate of the Moon. After this, General 
Isaac surrendered the City to the Persians ??. Its keys were sent to Persia 
and handed officially to Chosroes. 

The Persians continued their advance and having captured Upper 
Egypt, got as far as Ethiopia, while on the West they are said to have 
conquered Libya. Anyhow in 629, Niketas' family was living at Penta- 
polis. They did not capture either Tripoli or Carthage as modern histori- 
ans assert on the grounds of a misinterpreted record of Theophanes and 
in particular Anastasios, who wrongly translates Theophanes' Chalcedon 
as Karchedon (Carthage) *°. 

Bar Hebraeus tells us that the conquest of Egypt took the Persians 314 
years. It is probably this long period which has influenced historians' 
dates. Papyri have been discovered which indicate that in 618 Upper 
Egypt had not been captured. The Life of St. Pisentius relates that he took 
refuge there for 10 years *. The Persians evacuated Egypt in 629. In our 
estimation the occupation must have started at the end of 616 and was 
complete by 620. 

The fall of Alexandria and the capture of Egypt were bitter blows to 
the Byzantines. Alexandria was not only a great intellectual centre but 
the largest port on the Mediterranean. 

The natives showed not the slightest spirit of resistance. During the 
period of their conquests, the Persians carried on a policy of terrorising 
the populace. Many of the Coptic sources dwell on their slaughters, vio- 
lence and plundering: they are said to have killed 80,000 people in 
Alexandria *. This may well be exaggerated, but certainly during these 
first years the Persians behaved very harshly. 

After the occupation was complete, the Persians changed their tactics. 
They persecuted everything Greek and supported the Copts, the Coptic 
Patriarch being installed in Alexandria and regarded as spiritual leader of 
the Egyptians **. 


38 Chronicon Anonymum - Life of John the Almsgiver in An. Bol. - Dawes & 
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While the Persians were advancing on Egypt, another of their armies 
under Sahin Vahmandzadagh Khan entered Asia Minor **. The Armenian 
Chroniclers wrongly quote Sahrbaraz as in command, thus contradicting 
all other sources whether contemporary or not. 

There is a question over the date of the invasion. All the same, on the 
ground of contemporary sources, the Chronicon Paschale and Martyrdom 
of Anastasios, it was 615 or a little later. The dates of other sources vary 
between 616 (Theophanes) and 620 (Nicephoros). The Eastern chroni- 
clers place it at 616, the same time as the invasion of Egypt. 

We imagine that Sahin, whose main objective was to cover Sahrbaraz’ 
army which was about to invade Egypt, in order to make a diversion and 
complicate matters for the Byzantines, entered Asia Minor and reached 
Chrysoupolis and Chalcedon **. Theophanes says that he did not capture 
Chalcedon that year but the next. The sources are very confused on this 
point as they muddle up the events, relating them as new occurrences or 
without proper chronological sequence. Owing to this confusion, it is hard 
to make out exactly what happened. All this information comes into con- 
flict with that provided by a contemporary and more or less official source, 
the Chronicon Paschale. Two facts are, at any rate, certain, one of them 
Heraclios' inability to face the situation at once and decisively and the 
other Sahin's difficulties, which at one moment proved nearly disastrous 
for him. 

Heraclios either asked to see Sahin himself as the Eastern Chroniclers 
maintain, or else, more probably, was invited by Sahin (Chronicon 
Paschale, Nicephoros) and arrived at Chalcedon harbour with a great 
entourage to meet him. Sahin paid him homage according to Persian 
Court tradition. 

Heraclios indicated to Sahin that the two countries must make peace, 
while Sahin replied that he was not qualified to make peace but that he 
was ready to escort a Byzantine mission and exercise his influence with 
Chosroes. He expressly guaranteed the safe conduct and free return of 
the mission *5, 


43 Chronicon Paschale I. 706 — Acta Martyrii Anastasii Persae — Christensen, 
L'Iran etc. p. 448. 

44 Chronicon Paschale, op. cit. - George the Monk, p. 668 — Nicephoros p. 9 - 
Agapios op. cit. — Mischael the Syrian, op. cit. 
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Thereupon an embassy was formed consisting of Olympios, the pa- 
trician and Eparch, Leontios, patrician and Governor of the City and 
Anastasios, synkellos of Ayia Sophia. A letter, said to have been the 
handiwork of Pisides, was written on behalf of the Senate. The whole text 
is included in the Chronicon Paschale and is very interesting as giving 
certain details showing the working methods of the two Powers. It also 
gives information concerning Heraclios' elevation to the throne. 

The fact of the letter having been written by the Senate and not the 
emperor gave rise to great discussion. It has been suggested that this was 
because the Senate had the whip hand over Heraclios (Finlay), or because 
Chosroes did not recognise him. These suggestions are probably incorrect. 
Heraclios was seeking peace only from a position of strength and after he 
had started to defeat the Persians. Probably, too, because Chosroes had 
declared himself the successor of Maurice, it was thought preferable for 
the will of the State to be expressed through the Senate. 

Sahin received the ambassadors with full honours and left with them 
and his army for Persia. He treated them with the greatest courtesy during 
the whole journey through Greek territory, but once arrived on Persian 
soil he bound them in chains and handed them over to Chosroes, who 
flung them into prison where they died. In this connection there is a legend 
that Chosroes was furious with Sahin for having seen Heraclios and not 
arrested him! Consequently, he ordered him to be executed. The strange 
part is that the very people who relate this fact show Sahin at the head of 
the Persian forces a few years after he was killed! 

But in this whole context there are numerous questions upon which 
contemporary historians have hardly touched. 

1) Why should Sahin have either suggested or accepted the meeting with 
Heraclios? 

2) Why should he first have looked after the ambassadors and then 
chained them? What in general was Sahin afraid of? 

There is one source, not very often used, which gives the answers: this 
is the life of Anastasios the Persian. He writes that a Byzantine army under 
Philippicos had invaded Persia. 

In our view this Byzantine army had once more entered Armenia **, 
When the swift Persian advance on Chalcedon became known, Philippicos 
was ordered to return post haste. Sahin then realised not only his own 
danger but also that of Sahrbaraz' army, which now had its flank uncover- 
ed. Then he thought of entering into negotiations to get out of a tight 
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corner. In all probability Patriarch Nicephoros was right in saying that 
Heraclios was overpersuaded by Sahin. 

Sahin left with the Byzantine embassy and throughout his journey on 
Greek territory accorded them every honour as a means of safeguarding 
himself. But when he reached Persian soil, and was out of danger, he im- 
mediately arrested the delegates and sent them bound to Chosroes. The 
Life of Anastasios, which tells us all Sahin's adventures adds: “thus 
Anastasios came with the Persian army (in which he was serving) as far 
as the Lands of the East" 4". 

We will not dwell on the theories of Gibbon and Drapeyron, who relate 
that the Persians remained in Chalcedon... for ten years, not yet with 
the strange notions of Baynes who writes in one of his studies that the 
Persians attacked Constantinople with a fleet and in another that Sahr- 
baraz succeeded the unsuccessful Sahin and himself attacked Constanti- 
nople by sea. Unfortunately he does not tell us where the Persians, who 
in any case were not sailors, found their fleet! 

Another invasion of Byzantine soil is only recorded by Theophanes and 
Michael the Syrian. According to Theophanes, the Persians captured 
Ankyra in Galatia in 619—620 whereas Michael the Syrian puts this as 
622—623, mentioning Sahrbaraz as in command. Sahrbaraz, as we shall 
see in Chapter XII, probably entered Asia Minor in 624, when he might 
have captured Ankyra. Anyhow there was a Byzantine army in Asia 
Minor during 620-1 and Heraclios crossed the whole country in 622, 
following the main military road which passed close to Ankyra, without 
meeting Persians on his way *5. 


47 Acta Martyrii Anastasii etc. as mentioned in Bibliography. ` 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SITUATION IN THE WESTERN PART 
OF THE EMPIRE 


The state of affairs in the Western Provinces of Byzantium was no 
better. Avar and Slav pressure on the Balkan Peninsula was intolerable, 
while the Lombards were a constant menace in Italy. In Spain, after the 
Wisigoths had been converted to Catholicism, they had become particu- 
larly threatening to the Byzantine possessions. Only in Africa did peace 
reign, but there, too, were many problems to be faced. 


1 

With the help of increased subsidies, which he had taken from Phocas, 
the Khagan of the Avars was staunching his wounds. Not being pressed 
by the Byzantines, he had managed to bring under control the various 
peoples in thrall to him which had become shaken in their loyalty by the 
constant defeats of the Avars. 

Only small forces had remained in the Balkan Peninsula and they at 
_ the beginning had managed to hold and repulse the Slavs. But the frontiers 
were not properly guarded and eventually incursions began to increase. 
At first the Slavs’ descent did not assume the proportions of a military 
operation. No battles were fought and hence there is no concrete infor- 
mation about them in the sources. The Avars at the time had turned their 
attention towards Istria and North Italy where they made various inroads. 
The Slavs, aided by the Avars, laid waste Dalmatia, Illyria and Moesia to 
appear eventually before Thessaloniki !. 

As we have already mentioned, Heraclios had not sufficient forces to 
fight on two fronts. When he saw that it was impossible to make peace 
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with the Persians, he tried to contain the Avars, but he had not the money 
either to buy a new peace or create a menace whether internal or external, 
sufficient to end their threatening disposition towards Byzantium. The 
Slavs were not a State but tribes in subjection to the Avars and only 
counted by reason of their numbers. When Heraclios came to the throne, 
they had penetrated the regions of Dalmatia, the two Moesias, Dacia, 
Dardania and part of Macedonia °. 

Up to 614, Dalmatia had not suffered greatly from invasion or looting, 
but that year the Avars and Slavs succeeded, after a siege, in capturing 
Salona, the capital of Dalmatia and killing some of its inhabitants. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennitos tells the story of its capture in a mythical 
fashion ?. Those of the inhabitants who escaped took refuge in Diocletian's 
old palace, which was very large, and being strongly fortified allowed 
them to withhold the invaders. This place over the years eventually de- 
veloped into the town of Spalato (now Split). 

In 615, the ancient town of Epidaurus in Dalmatia was destroyed and 
the surviving inhabitants founded the town of Ragusa *. Zara, which after 
the fall of Salona became the principal town in Byzantine Dalmatia, like 
other Dalmation towns, defended itself and repulsed the invaders. 

Isidore, Bishop of Seville, writes in his chronicle that in the 5th year 
of Heraclios' reign (614—615), tbere were Slav incursions inte Greece, 
According to Isidore, the term Hellas had great importance and embraced 
all the Provinces south of the Danube °. 

The Slavs and their families started moving South and tried to find 
places where they could settle. The sources provide very little information 
about these movements. There are indeed certain, mainly ecclesiastical 
references, but these have not received sufficient study, Most of them 
either quote history in the form of miracles, to glorify some Saint or give 
a tragic account of the situation to invoke the emperor's assistance. 

The best of the few existing sources is St. Demetrios’ Book of Miracles 
(Acta Miraculi S. Demetrii). Unfortunately, the whole text has not been 
published nor does a critical edition exist. These sources and the descent 
of the Slavs into the Balkan Peninsula will be mentioned at greater length 
in Chapter XXII. 


3 Dvornik, The Slavs, p. 42 - Comments on ditto in Const. Porphyr. De Admin. 
Imp. II. p. 113-114 — Bréhier, in Histoire de l'Eglise, V. 146. 

3 Constantin Porphyrogennitos De Adm. Imp. Ch. 30 - Dvornik Comments in 
Const. Porph. II. 114. 
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It is maintained that between the years 616 and 620 Thessaloniki 

underwent two sieges. Probably between 617 and 620 or eventually in 

. 623 different Slav tribes attacked it *. According to the Book of Miracles 
(Acta Miraculi S. Demetrii), these onslaughts did not take the form of 
raids but were aimed at the capture of the city. Is was necessary to ease 
their colonisation and secure the tribes settled in the area. The Slav boats 
which were dug-out canoes (“monoxyla”) containing 5 to 20 men attacked 
by sea, while the main force did so by land. A certain Hadzon was in 
command. 

As an earthquake had ruined the sea walls, the Byzantines had closed 
the harbour entry with a great chain and by sinking various ships. 

The siege continued for four days and the Thessaloniki garrison was not 
strong enough to hold back the attack, on which account the uneasy popu- 
lace sought the intervention of St. Demetrios. At the most crucial moment 
of the attack, which was taking place to the West of the city, a violent 
wind arose (maybe it was the renowned “Vardar’”). A large number of the 
canoes capsized and the garrison then made a sortie defeating the Slavs. 
As our source relates, all was saved because the Saint came to the rescue 
at the crucial moment and thus both troops and inhabitants were inspired 
to go on fighting. 

Hadzon, desirous of making peace, asked to visit the city. When the 
women, who were mourning their dead saw him, in spite of intervention 
by the Governor and Church Authorities they stoned him to death. This 
had unfortunate results as he had come with peaceful intentions. The Slavs 
continued to harass the district and went on moving Soutb, wbile the 
terrified inhabitants of the country took refuge in towns which the Slavs 
avoided ". 

They plagued the coast and the Aegean islands with their ships. The 
Acta Miraculi S. Demetrii tells us that the attack spread to Thessaly, the 

— -—Cyclades, the Peloponnese and Asia(?). According to the Syrian Thomas 
the Elder in 934 = 622-3 the Slavs, whom he calls “Sclavi” (Slaves) in- 
vaded Crete and other islands. 

The second attack on Thessaloniki will be discussed in succeeding 
chapters. 

Heraclios, faced with the constant incursions and devastation of the 

$ Letsa, History of Thessaloniki etc. II. 273 — Tafrali, Thessalonique, etc. p. 108 
— Barisic, Les Miracles etc. p. 149. 
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Western Provinces, was forced to send an army to hold up the Slavs and 
repulse the Avars. Probably he recalled the army from Asia Minor where, 
after Sahin's withdrawal, no other operations were taking place. It looks 
as though he managed to control the situation, since the Avars consented 
to make peace on the payment of a subsidy and till 623 did not appear in 
the Byzantine area. 


2 


General John Lemigios succeeded Smaragdos as Exarch in 611. We do 
not know much about him or anything spectacular to his credit. The rift 
between the Empire and Italy was continually widening. Owing to the 
situation and the constant wars it was impossible to send help. This forced 
the Exarch to recruit locally and the army gradually ceased to have either 
the officers or the experience of the regular Byzantine army. 

Continual quarrels of the Lombards among themselves permitted the 
maintenance of Byzantine authority. 

In 615, owing to the imposition of new taxes and oppressive methods 
of collecting them, the people of Ravenna revolted and, while efforts were 
being made to restore order, killed the Exarch *. Taking advantage of the 
situation, John Conza or Compsinus, military governor of Southern Italy, 
revolted and capturing Naples and the whole Duchy proclaimed himself 
an independent ruler. 

Heraclios sent the eunuch Eleutherios as Exarch. He arrived in 616, 
restored order in Ravenna, punished the ring leaders of the revolt and the 
murderer of his predecessor. He went down to Naples where he crushed 
Conza and restored the Duchy of Naples to Byzantine administration. On 
his way back, he passed through Rome where the Pope Deusdedit, who 
had been elected in October 615, received him with great honour °. 

The years between 616 and 636 are the worst period of the Exarchate. 
Adalwald, who had succeeded Agilulf was compelled by a revolt of his 
own people to seek refuge in Ravenna. Eleutherios wished to support him 
- but was continually defeated by the Lombards. He had to buy a new truce 
with an annual subsidy of 500 pounds of gold. 

Eleutherios himself took advantage of the tragic situation of the Empire 
and with the help of the Bishop of Ravenna proclaimed himself emperor. 
At the head of his army, wearing the purple, he made his way down to 


5 Hodgkin, Italy etc. VI. 153 — Hartmann, Geschichte etc. — Diehl, Exarchat de 
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Rome in order to be crowned emperor by the Pope. Near the fortress of 
Luceoli on the Flaminian way the troops mutinied and killed him. 

In December 619, the new Pope Boniface V (619—625 A.D.) was in- 
stalled. 

In Eleutherios' place a certain Eusebios (according to Grumel) or 
Gregory (Hodgkin) was sent and administered the Exarchate from 620 to 
625. After him Isaac or Sahak an Armenian, descended from the ancient 
royal line of the Arsacids, was appointed Exarch *°. 

Italy, according to the sources, was visited by the plague at this time 
and many died. It also suffered severe earthquakes. The Exarchs, seeing 
the difficulties and weakness of the Empire, exercised a defensive policy 
towards the Lombards and tried to maintain peaceful relations, in which 
manner they endeavoured to preserve the Byzantine possessions in Italy. 


3 


At first, the situation in Spain was good. The treaty, made between the 
Byzantines and Recared, King of the Wisigoths, held good till 610. After 
Recared's conversion to the Catholic Church, however, the Byzantines 
could no longer hold their possessions in Spain. Byzantium was far off 
and occupied with wars against the Persians and Avars. It was only natural 
for the population in Spain to be drawn towards a dynamic king who was 
near at hand and had ceased to be a heretic. 

Goudemar, King of the Wisigoths (610—612 A.D.) began to fight a- 
gainst the Byzantines but without results. Sisibut (612—621 A.D.) de- 
termined to conquer the Byzantine area. At the time a certain Caesarios 
was commander-in-chief either as Magister Militum Spaniae or Exarch of 
Africa. Sisibut marched against the Byzantines and started to hem them 
in. He defeated Caesarios repeatedly and captured Carthagena as well as 
all the Byzantine possessions between Gibraltar and Zucar. 

Sisibut released all the prisoners he took without ransom. Through the 
Bishop of Monteza, Caesarios succeeded in making peace which Heraclios 
ratified in 616. All the territories captured by Sisibut passed to the Wisi- 
goths. Certain sea towns in the Algarve with Lagos as capital and also the 
Balearic islands remained Byzantine. 

The remaining Byzantine possessions were now so weak and Byzantium 


19 Saint-Martin in Lbeau, Histoire etc. XI. 19 & Note 1. 
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so little able to help them that it was merely a question of time before they 
were captured by the Wisigoths !!. 7 

Bury writes that the terms of the treaty obliged Sisibut to issue an order 
persecuting the Jews in his kingdom. It must, however, be observed that 
no text mentions this term, Isidore who censures Sisibut for this perse- 
cution does not attribute it to pressure by Heraclios !?, 


4 


Throughout this whole period the situation on Africa was peaceful. 
There is very little information about it in the sources. 

After the Exarch Heraclios died, his brother Gregory seems to have 
been appointed Exarch. Caesarios appears as Exarch in 617, while in 619, 
after the fall of Egypt, Niketas was nominated. Either owing to the desert 
and the distance or because those in Africa raised adequate forces, the 
Persians did not advance towards Tripoli or the Exarchate !?. But the 
need to keep an army in Africa to face the Persian menace prevented 
Africa assisting the Byzantine possessions in Spain. 


11 Goubert, Les Gouverneurs etc. - Hartmann in C.M.H. II. 173 — Finlay, Histo- 
ry etc. I. 317 — Goubert, Byzance et l'Espagne — Altamira in C.M.H. II. 173 — Diehl, 
L'Afrique etc. 

12 Bury, History etc. II. 215 — Altamira op. cit. 

18 Diehl, L'Afrique etc. — Lapeyre-Pellegrin, Carthage. 
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CHAPTER IX 


FINANCIAL AND MILITARY PREPARATION 


As Kulakovsky emphasises, the internal history of Byzantium is not 
very well known. The sources provide so little information that it is im- 
possible to investigate the subject properly. Anyone who wishes to study 
this century and obtain a full picture of the state of affairs is hampered by 
the impossibility of discovering facts and often by certain special subjects 
not having received proper attention. 


1 


The devastation caused by the Persians and repeated incursions by the 
Avars and Slavs had caused great distress. Trade and business life had 
come to a standstill in many areas and as the people abandoned these, 
income and consequently the fruits of taxation had been reduced to a 
minimum. 

A large number of refugees had fled to Constantinople from the 
captured areas. With the fall of Egypt, grain supplies had ceased to arrive 
in the City and the lack of free distribution of the Dole had led to famine 
which had worsened the situation 1. But the loss of this great granary was 
later beneficial to Byzantium. The Administration was forced to take 
greater pains about wheat production and help producers in Thrace and 
Asia Minor to extend their cultivation when conditions in those areas were 
peaceful. 

With the capture of Syria and Egypt, particularly that of Alexandria, 
trade communication with Asia had pretty well ceased. Alexandria was 
the key to Asiatic trade, which passed via the Gulf of Aden, the Red Sea 
and the Nile to almost the whole of Europe. One of the reasons why the 
Persians wished to capture it was probably because the Byzantines had 
managed to create a new trade route through the city. This resulted in the 


1 Nicephoros, p. 12 - George the Monk, p. 669. 
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conduct of trade and particularly silk distribution, of which the Persians 
always tried to keep the monopoly, no more depending only on them *. 

This severing of interchanges paralysed work in the City and brought 
unemployment. In addition, a deadly illness with many casualties struck 
the population of Constantinople °. 

A financial crisis came in conjunction with this unemployment and 
famine. Great want of gold was experienced through the cutting of com- 
munications with the usual gold markets. The gold Byzantine coinage 
retained its value but its gold content grew slightly less. The new silver and 
bronze pieces lost half their value. Financial disaster threatened Byzan- 
tium, especially owing to the loss of the Eastern Provinces, from which a 
great part of its income derived. 


2 


It is alleged that Heraclios was then overcome by despair, a natural 
feeling for a man so easily influenced. He had fought against the Empire's 
foes and was trying to make peace. His treasury was empty and economic 
hardship was bringing everything to a halt. No success, no achievement 
had come his way. Amid the infected and stifling atmosphere of the City, 
desperation overcame him because he felt unable to rectify the situation. 

Nicephoros tells us that Heraclios made up his mind to abandon Con- 
stantinople and set up his capital in Africa. He did not reveal his plan but 
began to put things in motion by loading his treasure in ships with the 
intention of sending it to Carthage. Nicephoros says the ships were caught 
in a tempest and sunk. These tales about “loss of treasure" must give rise 
to doubts. We have Phocas' lost treasure, the Alexandrian one captured 
by the Persians owing to a storm and now Heraclios', equally lost and 
sunk. Maybe there is some tradition about lost treasure used by each of 
the chroniclers as he feels inclined, which thus recurs with different 
characters. 

No sooner had the populace learnt of Heraclios' decision than it gather- 
ed round the Palace with supplications and threats. The Patriarch Sergios 
then intervened and persuaded him to change his mind. 

Taking advantage of the emperor's emotion, he took him to Ayia 
Sophia and made him swear officially that he would not leave. No other 
source mentions this story. 


2 Runciman in C.E.H. II. 88. 
3 Nicephoros, p. 12 - Teall, the Grain Supply etc. 
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Many historians repeat Heraclios’ decision to move the capital to 
Carthage. Baynes, in particular, points out that there he would have been 
able to recruit a new army and with Carthage as his base, recapture 
Egypt *. But Heraclios was well aware of the possibilities of Africa, where 
his father had succeeded in raising a small force in 609. Carthage was 
indeed a flourishing city, but it had not Constantinople's potentialities. It 
seems as though, if we accept the usually reliable Nicephoros' account, 
there could be only two explanations: 1) After the fall of Alexandria, 
Heraclios being anxious about the fate of Africa, desired not to change 
over the capital, but to go there and support it. 2) that Nicephoros relates 
the 610 episode when Heraclios did not want the empire but would rather 
have gone back to Africa as a new, separate incident. 


3 


Sergios tried to restore the emperor's calm and resolve both his doubts 
and disappointment. This perhaps is a crucial point of history. Very likely 
Heraclios told the Patriarch that advice and admonitions were not enough 
— he needed means as well. The empire could not face so many foes with- 
out an army and without diplomacy, both of which required the money he 
did not possess. 

Sergios, who was not a simple Church leader but a man of wide under- 
standing realised that Heraclios was right and that great decisions are 
necessary at moments of crisis. He then took such a one himself and 
showed his far-sightedness by placing the Church treasure at the emperor's 
disposal. All the charitable funds, the candelabra and Church plate were 
handed over to the State 5. Sergios felt that the Church must play an active 
part in a war on the outcome of which the fate of Christendom depended. 
Thus in the eyes of the Byzantines, the Persian war became a religious 
one, of a sort hitherto unknown. 

The Church fortune was immense at that time, especially in gold and 
silver plate and all of this was sent to the Mint to be made into new coins. 
The huge bronze ox which stood in the Ox Forum where the body of 
Phocas had been burnt was melted down for the same purpose ?. 

One side of the new silver coins showed Heraclios seated on the throne 
with his son: the emperor shown with a short beard. They wear long robes, 


4 Baynes in C. M.H. II. 291. 
$ Theophanes, p. 303 - Nicephoros, p. 15 — Cedrenos, 714. 
$ S.O.C. p. 180. 
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crowns and in their hands hold an orb. The reverse side shows the cross 
supported by an orb on three steps. Above the Cross is the Latin in- 
scription: Deus Adjuta Romanis (God helps the Romans) *. 

A large number of bronze coins were minted showing Heraclios alone, 
standing with his crown. In his right hand he carries a cross and in the 
left an orb. The Latin inscription here gives place to Greek: '*'Ev tovtw 
vlka". (With this you are victorious) 8. 

The Church treasure was presented as a loan with express obligation 
for the State to return it after the end of the war. 

This loan would have taken place in 619—620, when the new coins be- 
gan to be minted. Theophanes writes that it occurred during the first year 
of Heraclios' campaign, e.g. 622. This, however, is inaccurate, for the loan 
was given to prepare for the campaign, preparation of which must have 
taken a long time. On the occasion other measures were also adopted to 
limit expenses and the sale of positions was once more allowed °. 


4 


Heraclios now had the means to make peace negotiations with the 
Avars and strengthen his diplomacy. Upon Chosroes' refusal to make 
peace, Heraclios proclaimed that “the source of all evil is Persia" *°. 

It is not known when peace negotiations started with the Avars. Any- 
how, the emperor possessed by 619 the means (money) of bringing them 
to fruition. Theophanes, Zonaras and Cedrenos write that the treaty was 
signed in the 10th year of Heraclios, that is 620. 

An embassy was sent consisting of the patrician Athanasios and Cosmas 
a member of the Court. The amount of subsidy is.not known, probably it 
was 150,000 gold pieces per annum. 

The Byzantine Administration well knew that it could not trust the 
Avars' good faith for long. Apart from their having shown previously that 
they did not always keep their word, the Avars had difficulty in controlling 
various peoples subject to them who were constantly on the look-out for 
a chance to raid Byzantine territory. Was there possibly some other so- 
lution? 


1 Wroth, Catalogue etc. I. XXIV — Sabatier, Description etc. - Goodacre, Coin- 
age etc. p. 98 — Grabar, l'Iconoclasme etc. p. 15, 29. 

8 Lambros, History III. 677 — Amantos, History etc. I. 304. 

9 Amantos, op. cit. p. 296 — Vasiliev, Histoire etc. I. 260 — Bury, History etc. II. 
221 - Ostrogorsky, History etc. p. 88. 

10 Pisides, Heraclias, II. 107. 
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As we have already observed, the Avars were the ruling class of this 
odd association. Their Empire contained disruptive elements. Subversive 
activity among the subjected peoples was continuous and the Avars were 
liable to be exterminated during these internal dissensions. It is not known 
when Byzantine diplomacy managed to achieve this aim, but anyhow it 
needed money and only after 620 was this abundant. Certainly the so- 
lution of frontier peoples such as the Franks fighting against the Avars 
existed. But, as was shown in Italy, when they campaigned against the 
Lombards, the Byzantines could never have absolute confidence in them. 


5 


The greatest problem was the army. Those who write that Heraclios 
had no army available are wrong. He had armies both in Asia and Europe 
(Theophanes), but the constant defeats he had suffered, in addition to the 
frightful collapse of morale had shown that he was not properly organised 
to fight the Persians. Heraclios, who was continually studying military 
science, soon realised that the organisation of the Byzantine army had 
been surpassed and as he had to go to war against the Persians, he must 
study the Persian methods of warfare and the strong points of their army. 

The main strength of the Persian army lay in its cavalry. This consisted 
of members of the small country aristocracy. It always had the first place 
in the battle and success depended on its strength and courage. It was fully 
armoured. The riders carried a panoply generally of chain mail to their 
knees and a collar which to some extent hid their faces. They wore ribbon- 
ed helmets. Their arms included swords, two-edged axes, and spears two 
metres long. In addition, they had quivers containing two bows and thirty 
arrows. The Persian horsemen were expert archers and were specially 
trained in this. The horses had their head, neck, breast and knees covered 
with small plates. In addition to this purely Persian cavalry there was the 
light cavalry of which the men came from tribes or peoples subject to the 
Persians or living on their frontiers, such as the Saracens or Turks. 

The infantry consisted mostly of peasants from the estates of the great 
feudal landowners, who were obliged to provide a certain number of their 
henchmen for the army. They were as a rule ill-armed with bows and 
javelins and wooden shields covered with rough skins "!. 

“Maurice’s Strategicon” says that the Persians were patriotic and good 


11 Christensen, L’Iran etc. pp. 62 and 207-209 — Christensen, L’Empire etc. p. 61 
— Huart-Delaporte, L'Iran antique etc. pp. 377 & 399. 
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though not daring fighters. He describes their campaign methods, the 
composition of their lines and their usual military formation. 

The Byzantine army was based mainly on its infantry which was heavily 
armed and carried long spears. The cavalry was a small force used for 
reconnoitring and swift raids. The Byzantine order of battle demanded 
that the infantry should be thickly massed, which facilitated flanking at- 
tacks by the enemy. Thanks to this formation, it was a prey to ambushes 
and surprise. It was lacking in the elasticity to face any adverse circum- 
stances which might appear "Ihe Byzantine forces were mercenaries 
recruited from within the empire : and from the peoples living on its neigh- 
bouring | frontiers, ies 

— After Heraclios had studied conditions, he made up his mind to re- 
organise the army. It needed a great deal of money and at least two years 
work. 

Naturally, reorganisation of the cavalry presented the chief difficulties. 
The horsemen had to have some private means so as to maintain their 
horses and attendants. Heraclios managed to provide small holdings for 
a number of his subjects, exacting military service in return ?. We will 
revert to this subject in Chapter xix. 

A large force of mounted bowmen was assembled. The horsemen wore 
a breastplate, helmet, greaves and gauntlets. Their bows with a quiver of 
30 to 40 arrows provided their main arm. They also had long swords and 
spears. The infantry were armed with spears and bows and carried shields. 

According to the "Strategicon" the cavalry should be more numerous 
than the infantry and each body should have a moveable detachment 
(droungos) as a reserve. 

The soldier lived at the expence of the State which Side his keep. 
Cavalrymen had to provide their own horses. 

During 620 and 621 Heraclios raised, organised and trained his army 
on the new military system. Organisation of the cavalry and providing 
Officers for the new army needed a great deal of time. 

The strength of the Byzantine army at the beginning of the campaign 
is not known. We cannot agree with Lemerle who alleges that it was small 
in number and gradually formed with great difficulty. This runs contrary 
to information from our sources. Heraclios had to leave a section of his 
army for the defence of towns and lines of communication. Sébéos says 


13 Bréhier, Les Institutions etc. pp. 342-5 — Darko, Les Influences etc. 
13 Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions etc. - Kulakovski, Byz. Hist. vol. III. 
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that when the army was mustered for the campaign it amounted to 
120,000 men. 

Heraclios' army was purely national. The mercenaries comprised sepa- 
rate corps. Charani's view that it consisted of mercenary Armenians, Lazi, 
Abasgi, Iberians and Khazars contradicts the sources !*. At the same time 
it is true that Armenians were recruited, but from those who inhabited 
Byzantine territory and were themselves Byzantine subjects. If we accept 
Charani's theory we must ask ourselves with what sort of army did Hera- 
clios set out, in view of the fact that the Caucasus and Armenia were under 
Persian control and at any rate up to 624 no communication was possible 
with these areas. When Heraclios used troops of another nationality the 
sources always referred to them as “allies” or as, say, “Khazars”, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Byzantines. For precisely the same reasons we 
must reject Lemerle's theory that Heraclios did not replace his mercenary 
army with the national one *°. 


6 


A military manual has come down to us called “The Strategicon of 
Maurice"; There is only one very old edition with no commentary. It was 
first believed that it had been written during the time of Maurice. More 
recent research has maintained that it was written in the reign of Heraclios 
between the years 619 and 628 and this is generally accepted !*. From 
then on it has been called the ‘“‘Pseudo-Maurice Strategicon". 

Various details permit us to think that it was composed during the first 
years of Heraclios' reign and especially during the time when composition 
of the army was undergoing its change. Anyhow it must have been written 
before the Mohammedan attack and the beginning of the Persian cam- 
paign. 

The manual shows the alterations which were effected and gives a 
picture of army organisation. It was written in Greek because the army 
was composed of inhabitants of Asia Minor, Thrace and Constantinople 
and therefore had to be composed in the language they understood. Be- 
sides, the army officers who would have had to use it were Greeks who 
rarely knew Latin !*. 


14 Charanis, Ethnic Changes etc. 

18 [ emerle, Quelques remarques, etc. 

16 Moravsik, Byzantinoturcica I. 418-9 —- Darko, op. cit. - Amantos, op. cit. ~ 
Ostrogorsky, op. cit. — Bréhier, op. cit. 

17 Baynes-Moss, Byzantium, p. 297. " 
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We may ask ourselves why this manual was referred to in Byzantine 
history as the "Strategicon of Maurice"? Perhaps it really was a work of 
Maurice's time which was revised during the reign of Heraclios in Greek, 
retaining its original name. 


7 


When Heraclios had made peace with the Avars or, as Theophanes 
puts it “thinking to have made peace”, he moved his army into Asia Minor. 
According to Kulakovski, he moved mainly the officers and men who 
were to be the framework of the new army. Heraclios planned to fit out a 
fleet which would allow him free communications and also to be able to 
defend Constantinople. The Byzantines were then trying to gain full con- 
trol of the sea !?. 

Administrative reorganization of the empire also began at this time. 
Economic, political, administrative and above all military reform were 
Heraclios' main preoccupations. Since he had made up his mind to lead 
the campaign in person, the administrative machinery had to run smoothly 
in his absence and be fit to deal with any dangers that might arise. 


8 


Michael the Syrian tells us that !? the Persians by the time that Heraclios 
started his campaign had captured Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt 
and Cilicia. 

They knew about the Byzantine preparations. Theophanes writes that 
during the same summer as Heraclios took his army into Asia, Chosroes 
tightened his yoke and imposed fresh taxes. Michael the Syrian says more 
or less the same. This makes it look as though Chosroes, aware of the 
Byzantine preparations, hardened his attitude towards the orthodox 
Christians who were well-disposed towards Byzantium and imposed new 
taxes to help him prepare his army. 


18 Chapot, La Frontiére etc. p. 149. 
19 Michael the Syrian, II. 401. 
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BOOK II 
622-628 


The long spell of misfortune which had beset Byzantium from Mau- 
rice's death until the beginning of 622, was now at an end. À new struggle 
for existence and survival follows. Throughout the years of its duration 
Byzantium was to be in peril but there were now grounds for hope and the 
certainty that the danger could be faced. This is a noble page of Byzantine 
history. 

This period is better documented, too, and in greater detail. But un- 
fortunately the sources are often at cross purposes and not very clear. 
Modern studies have made the confusion worse and thus it is difficult to 
understand and place events correctly. So many questions arise either 
from bad reading of the sources or misinterpretation of them that rather 
than making our account burdensome we shall resort to more extensive 
historical notes. 
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CHAPTER X 


BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE PERSIANS 


The sources dealing with the first phase of the long war against the 
Persians are examined in Note vi11. This phase confirmed the might of the 
Byzantine army and its correct organisation. Had the campaign not been 
cut short owing to the Avar danger, the attack would have gone on and 
perhaps the war would have ended in 623. 


1 


Heraclios did not embark on the campaign until he himself was ready. 
Although it was winter, he withdrew to a Palace outside Constantinople, 
probably to Hiereia, where Eudoxia had been born. He studied all the 
existing military manuals. He laid his plans for battles and marches and 
tried to organise his campaign. Pisides says “he gave battle before the 
battle”. The same poet informs us that his isolation prevented his enemies 
learning Heraclios’ plans, which means that espionage was well under- 
stood then !. 

Heraclios’ decision to lead the campaign himself caused great anxiety. 
No emperor from Theodosios onwards had led the Byzantine army against 
its enemies °. When the fact was made known, endless discussions were 
held, advice and admonitions were given, none of which had the slightest 
influence on the emperor ?. 

Heraclios nominated his ten-year old son Constantine, who had been 
crowned co-emperor in 613, Regent. He placed the administration in the 
hands of Patriarch Sergios and the patrician Vonos, who was entitled 
"Magister Militum" *. Being afraid of the Avars, he sent a letter to their 


1 G. Pisides, Her. II. 111—140. 

2 Amantos, History etc. I. 297 — Bury, History etc. II. 224 — Ostrogorsky, History 
etc. 90 — Chapot, La Frontière etc. p. 167. 

* G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. I. 112-124 — Pertusi, in Georgio Pisidio etc. p. 140. 

4 Theophanes p. 303 — Cedrenos 717-8 — Zonaras III. 308 — Nicephoros, p. 15 - 
G. Pisides, Bel. Av. 314. 
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Khagan reminding him of the treaty which bound the two states. To flatter 
him still further, he nominated him, according to the custom prevailing in 
those days, trustee of his son and requested him to come to his assistance 
should the latter need help during his absence. 


2 


Heraclios wished to invest his campaign with a religious aura. He tried 
to inspire his troops with fanatism and thus raise their morale. The con- 
tention that he set out to recapture Jerusalem and recover the Holy Cross 
is not correct. The capture of Jerusalem had indeed aroused great emotion 
on the part of Christians who were then very devout. But eight years had 
passed since then and meanwhile the empire had reached the edge of the 
abyss. But Heraclios needed money to embark on his campaign and when 
this was advanced by the Church, some appropriate justification of the 
war was necessary. How could the Church provide money for warlike 
purposes? It would only be possible to avoid this charge if all were per- 
suaded that the war against the Persians was a Holy War. The Church 
and Heraclios needed the people to become fanatical, and the soldiers 
urged on by religious zeal. Thus alone could morale be raised. Heraclios 
was called God's champion while Chosroes was his foe. The Byzantine 
army was called Philochristos, the "elect of Christ" 5. Pisides in his 
Heraclead likens the Byzantines to an army of God engaged with Chos- 
roes' fireworshippers in mortal combat. 

On April 4th, Heraclios received Holy Communion in public and cele- 
. brated Easter. The following day Ayia Sophia was full. Patriarch, officials, 
the Senate: and the Factions were all there and the City was agog. Then 
Heraclios, simply "dressed, emerged from the Palace. He entered the 
Church, knelt and prayed. Finally he said: “Lord God and Lord Jesus 
Christ. Do not deliver us to our enemies in disgrace because of our sins. 
But be merciful to us and give us the victory over our foes that the ungodly 
may not rejoice" (Cedrenos). Then George Pisides who saw him praying 
said: “Oh King, Thou hast put black sandals on Thy feet. Thou wilt dye 
them imperial purple with the blood of the Persians" (Cedrenos). 

When the emotion had reached its height, Heraclios took in his hand 
as a banner the icon of the Saviour “not made by human hands" (Note 1x) 
and moved towards the quay. 


5 Chronicon Paschale, I. 728. 
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There, having taken leave of his family, the Patriarch, his friends and 
people, he embarked in the ship and sailed on his historic campaign, his 
epopoeia 9. 


3 


Heraclios sailed towards the Pylae (Gates) which had been built for the 
Imperial landings. Formerly they had landed at Helenopolis, which was 
built by Constantine the Great for the purpose. Later on a new base was 
built on the southern shores of Astakinos Bay (Ismid). There a Palace, 
guest houses, stables and all that was required for the emperor's residence, 
his household and guard was raised. The Pylae near Pythia, 10 kilometres 
South-West of Yalova had been for centuries an important Byzantine port. 
From there the emperor could easily take the great imperial road which 
crossed Asia Minor *. The name of this harbour has led to an unprece- 
dented misunderstanding among modern historians which unfortunately 
still persists today (Note x). The muddle arose from the fixed idea of many 
historians that Asia Minor either entirely or in part was occupied by the 
Persians (Note x1). 

While the fleet was sailing towards Pylae, it encountered a great storm 
and one of the ships became stranded on dry land as it was passing the 
point of Hirea (Hireon, Cape Heraea or that of the Goddess Rea). Hera- 
clios worked personally to salvage it, suffering a slight wound in his foot. 

The Byzantine army was in the process of reorganisation and scattered 
over different parts of Asia Minor. The manner and place where the army 
was to gather had been ordained from the beginning and is beautifully 
described by Constantine Porphyrogennitos (“‘born.in the purple"). 

Theophanes gives information about Heraclios' march, saying that he 
went to the countries in which his army corps were encamped while 
Sébéos says that he gathered his army at Caesarea. 

The emperor disembarked at Pylae and followed the great military road 
which led towards Caesarea. The direction of the road had been arranged 
so that troop formations from the different provinces along it could muster 
easily. Throughout its length were "aplicta" (strongholds) that is fortified 
towns capable of standing up to a short siege or simple raid such as the 
Persians and later on the Arabs were in the habit of making. This line of 


€ G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. I. 132-159 — Theophanes, 302-3 — Cedrenos, 717-8 - 
Zonaras, III. 308 — Sébéos, p. 80-1. 
1 Honigmann in Byz. vol. 14/1939, p. 618-26. 
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forts made a wonderful defence system ?. The road had been rebuilt by 
Justinian and for centuries was maintained in good condition. It was 
longer than the northern road but had the advantage of passing close to 
the strongholds most suitable for the defence of Asia Minor. 

After the stronghold of Nicaea came Malagina, which had very large 
stables. Then in order came Dorylaeon, Kavorkion with its rich plains and 
abundant water, Justinianoupolis (Sevri Hissar), Colonia and Caesarea, 
from which the main Byzantine roads branched out in all directions. 

Heraclios after collecting his army corps from the different strongholds 
reached Caesarea ?. The emperor used this stronghold as his main supply 
base throughout the war. He set systematically about preparing his army 
for war in the great army camp of Caesarea. He trained it almost every 
day and had regular mock battles to accustom the troops to action. This 
continual training which took quite a long time shows that he had given 
the army a new organisation and that its fundamental tactics were no 
longer the old ones. We are now far removed from the Roman Legion with 
its full armour. The army's basic main force is to consist of the heavy 
cavalry. But it was not only the troops who had to exercise, the officers, 
too, had to learn the new system and gain a certain amount of experience. 

Heraclios often addressed his troops in order to raise their morale. His 
speeches always had a religious turn and he often carried the icon of the 
Saviour “not made by human hands" while making them *°. He succeeded 
in winning not only the faith of his troops but also their love and real 
devotion. 

We do not know how long this period of training went on, but it was 
only when Heraclios was sure that his army was ready that he marched 
against the Persians. 


4 


We do not really know the size of the Byzantine army. As we have al- 
ready remarked, Sébéos is the only one of the sources who quotes the 
number of 120,000 men. Ardzrouni writes the same. Finally at this stage 
of the war the army was purely national and there were no allied bodies. 

The strength of the Persian army is equally unknown and we must 
therefore draw our own conclusions. In our estimation the two armies 


8 Ramsay, The Hist. Geography etc. p. 200 — Kollia, About the “Aplicton”. 
9 Sébéos, p. 81 — Ardzrouni, p. 83 — G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 58. 
19 G, Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 85. 
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were about equal because neither Byzantines nor Persians were very ready 
to attack each other. This points to their forces being pretty evenly 
matched. 

We know from Pisides that the first encounter took place somewhere 
in Armenia. There were two main entries into Persia, the northern one 
which led to Theodosioupolis and Atropatene Media and the southern 
via Melitene and Samozata leading to Mosul. With this fact known, the 
Persians, who were expecting the Byzantine attack, must have occupied 
a line stretching from Melitene to Satala. 

The sources give us absolutely no hint of Heraclios' plan of action or 
what he aimed at during this first stage of operations. Consequently we 
can only make certain deductions from his movements. 

Before setting forth, the emperor addressed his troops explaining the 
importance of the struggle. If we accept that the first engagements took 
place at the beginning of winter, he had to start his advance in autumn, 
622 77. 

The Byzantines marched East, in all probability following the Caesarea- 
Melitene road. Later, they changed direction and marched North-East. 
The vanguard clashed with a body of Persian cavalry, consisting of 
Saracens or, in the words of Pisides, "the battalion of long-haired 
Saracens". These seem to have laid an ambush for the Byzantines, which, 
however, the latter avoided and managed to break up the force, capturing 
the chief and other prisoners. Heraclios ordered the tribal leader to be set 
at liberty whereupon he in gratitude came over to his side **. l 

Unhappily the accounts of Heraclios’ further movements given by 
Pisides and Theophanes are very confused, particularly those of the latter 
who writes that the Byzantines being caught in the grips of winter moved 
to the Pontus region where the Persians thought they could enclose them. 
But it may well be asked how a whole army could be enclosed by another 
one in the large and wealthy Pontus area where the inhabitants were of 
the same nationality as those “besieged” and who, furthermore had the 
sea as a means of communication? 

It seems more likely that Heraclios had taken the road indicated in 
Peutinger's maps (Miller gives it as No. 98) which leads via Darende to- 
wards Hakimhan-Pasali and Egin and from then on the Satala-Theodo- 


11 G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 197-202 & 256 — Sébéos, p. 81 — Ostrogorsky, p. 91 — 
Baynes, The First Campaign etc. — Baynes, The Military Operations etc. — Lambros, 
History III. 679. 

12 G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 205-234 — Theophanes, p. 304. 
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sioupolis road. Pertusi following Pisides observes that the Byzantine 
march must have been eastwards and not as Baynes and Pernice main- 
tain in a north-eastern direction. In our view, when the Byzantines found 
themselves faced with the Persians they marched East. The road at many 
points and especially when it passes the foothills of Munzir Dagh, turns 
East. 

The Persians who were following the Byzantines, when they had dis- 
covered their definite intentions, made swift marches to cut off the passes 
and by the time the Byzantines reached the foothills of Munzir Dagh, they 
found them strongly defended. 

According to Pisides, when the two armies came face to face, it was 
winter, probably therefore the end of November or the beginning of 
December. Heraclios did not wish to give battle with his adversaries in 
strongly defended positions. Furthermore, if he did attack, he would have 
the sun in his eyes. Thereupon he thought out a device which only Pisides 
records. 

He divided his army into two and attacked the Persians with the smaller 
part, while the remainder under cover of the attack occupied hilly ground 
and outflanked the Persian positions. When Heraclios saw that the flank- 
ing movement had succeeded, he ordered a retreat. The Persians, who 
knew the Byzantines' strategic wiles, first of all held their positions, but 
when they saw the retreat continue, they left their fortifications to chase 
the Byzantines. But it was then too late, for Heraclios profited by the 
Persians' hesitation to made a flanking movement and joining up with the 
rest of his forces found himself at the back of the Persian army. For six 
days the Persians did not know where the Byzantines had gone and it was 
only on the sixth day that they realised the Byzantines were at their back?*. 

Heraclios continued his march to the East as if he were not interested 
in the Persians. The ground was mountainous and difficult and the Persians 
had to beware of ambushes. 


5 


Pisides says that Sahrbaraz was in great perplexity. If he followed the 
Byzantines through this trackless country, with the traps which they would 
no doubt have laid, his army was liable to suffer great harm if not actual 
disaster. 

At one moment he thought of turning in a south-westerly direction and 
threatening the central areas of Byzantium, thus forcing Heraclios to a- 


15 G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 256-288 — Chapot, op. cit. p. 206. 
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bandon his plans. Unfortunately a verse of Pisides confuses the issue by 
saying that Sahrbaraz turned towards Cilicia with the intention of invading 
*Romania" (Byzantium). But for one thing, Cilicia is a long way from 
Pontus while on the other hand he could have invaded "Romania" from 
where he was and threatened Caesarea. It looks as though he made some 
such move but that Heraclios refused to fall in with his schemes and went 
on with his march to the East. 

When Sahrbaraz learnt that the Byzantines were not following him, he 
cut short his march to the South, being afraid that Heraclios would be 
able to invade Persia through Armenia and “cause a complete commotion 
in Persia" '*, The Persians returned on the same road as they had taken 
on their march South, probably the Melitene-Ertsinkian one. 

Sahrbaraz overtook the Byzantine army and followed it "as a dog" 
(Pisides). He was hoping for a dark night in order to make a surprise 
attack on it but unfortunately it was full moon. However, on the night of 
January 23rd, 623, there was an eclipse of the moon. Thereupon he 
decided to launch the attack, only to be repulsed with heavy losses *°. 

Heraclios had encamped in a more or less flat area whereas the Persians 
were "like deer" in the mountains and always hoping to be able to make a 
sudden onslaught on the Byzantines. 

The emperor began to challenge them and for fifteen days continual 
skirmishes took place. 

Pisides relates that a Persian had deserted to the Byzantines. He then 
fled back to the Persians, but after a number of days he returned to the 
Byzantines with information. 

It seems that Sahrbaraz had made plans for an attack because with the 
continual skirmisches, there was danger of his army disintegrating !. As 
part of this plan he was making an ambush into which he hoped the 
Byzantines would fall. 

We have no information as to where the fight took place butas Heraclios 
later went to Trebizond it must have been on a site near the Satala area 
and South of the great Satala-Theodosioupolis road. We gather from 
Pisides that the battle was fought 15 to 20 days after the eclipse, which 
would have been between the 7th and 12th February, 623. 

The Persian army came down from the mountains before nightfall and 


14 G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. II. 331—358. 

16 G. Pisides, op. cit. II. 367 — Theophanes, p. 305 — Baynes, op. cit. — Pernice, 
op cit. 118. 

16 G. Pisides, III. 23-181 — Theophanes, 305. 
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part of it hid in a deep gorge, while the remainder drew up as usual in three 
columns. 

Heraclios had evidently been informed by the deserter of the Persian 
plans, though Pisides says he divined them. Being an able general on the 
battlefield, he hurriedly changed his formation so that his troops should 
be facing West at sunrise. He divided his forces into two sections, the main 
mass of which was also drawn up in three columns. 

The part of the Byzantine army not arrayed in this fashion and con- 
sisting of picked troops moved in the direction of the ambush and having 
fought for some time began to retreat, at one moment giving the im- 
pression that it was panic-stricken. The Persians then emerged from their 
ambush and began to give chase, but then they met the main body of the 
Byzantine forces, while those who had pretended to be fleeing turned and 
surrounded the Persians, whom they started to decimate. 

So as to save this part of his army, Sahrbaraz ordered a general attack, 
but the Byzantine onrush was irresistible and the Persian retreat soon be- 
came a rout. Then Sahrbaraz set fire to groups of bushes and made a 
smoke screen. Pisides writes in poetical language: "With his smoke screen 
he made night out of day". In this fashion the Persians contrived to retreat 
and take refuge in the mountains. 

But the pursuit was implacable. The Byzantines managed to ensnare 
many Persians in precipitous ravines where they cut them to pieces. Some 
fled to narrow passes, trackless gullies where the astonished Byzantines 
saw them perched on the rocks or against sheer precipices. The Persian 
losses were very high and the rest retreated in disorder 7”. 

The entire Persian camp with all its equipment fell into Byzantine 
hands. Pisides tells us that these latter, “who had hitherto not even seen 
Persians for dust", remained there and gathered a rich booty. At the end 
of the poem Pisides exclaims: "Who would have thought that this most 
warlike race of Persians would turn its back to the Roman sword?” 7°. 

This verse is enough to show the Byzantine state of mind after the con- 
stant defeats they had suffered at the hands of the Persians. 


6 


Heraclios did not pursue the Persians further. The surviving sections of 
their army did not constitute a threat to the Byzantines. Besides which, 


17 G. Pisides, III. 200—217 — Theophanes, p. 305 — Cedrenos, 720 — Baynes, op. 
cit. — Pernice, op. cit. - Gerland, Die Persischen etc. 
18 G. Pisides, Exp. Pers. III. 281—297. 
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the emperor was obliged to return in haste to Constantinople. The Avars 
had violated their peace treaty and either had invaded Byzantine soil or 
were about to do so. 

Theophanes writes that Heraclios left his army in Armenia. But what 
does he mean by this? Armenia is a very large country. Probably he order- 
ed his army to go into winter quarters mainly based on Satala, which was 
fortified by Justinian and is in direct touch both with Sebastea and 
Trebizond, forming part of the Byzantine Province of Armenia 11 *°. It 
lies alongside the great basic artery of Sebastea-Satala-Theodosioupolis- 
Dovin which Heraclios would use in continuing his campaign. Nobody 
says who was left in charge of the army. Probably it was the emperor's 
brother Theodore, who often took his place. 

After settling the question of his army, Heraclios repaired to Trebi- 
zond ??, Between the 20th and 25th February he embarked with Pisides. 
A sea voyage at that season was no easy matter. The distance was about 
500 miles and lasted 15 to 20 days. It was winter and the Black Sea was 
usually rough. Consequently Heraclios would have reached Constanti- 
nople between the 5th and 15th March, 623. 


7 


Before ending this chapter, we should answer two questions: 1) What 
was Heraclios' plan and 2) What were the results of the campaign? 

1. The objective aims of the Byzantines were to reconquer the areas 
which the Persians had captured and force them to accept an equitable 
peace. 

To achieve these aims it was first necessary to defeat the Persians and 
persuade them that they could not win and therefore had every interest in 
making peace. But the emperor was not able to march on Syria and Egypt 
to reconquer these territories: he had neither the time nor the means. 
Therefore he was forced to strike at the heart of Persia and either vanquish 
or cut off pieces of territory which he could exchange for the Byzantine 
soil occupied by the Persians. 

The emperor marched North-East and when the Persians closed the 
passes in his face he did not change his route but managed to outflank 
them. When the Persians had lost their positions, they tried to draw off the 
Byzantines to the South, obviously in order to recapture the positions they 
had lost. Consequently these positions must have been of vital importance 


19 Ramsay, op. cit. p. 220 — Saint-Martin, Mémoires Historiques, etc. 
2 Vasiliev, Notes on the History etc. — Pernice, op. cit. 
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to them. Heraclios did not follow them but continued his march. The 
Persians then, fearing an invasion of Persia, gave battle but were defeated. 
The Byzantines remained in the positions from which on Heraclios' re- 
turn, they would begin their invasion of Persia. 

The emperor started in the autumn and therefore could not have want- 
ed to invade Persia in the depths of winter. His manoeuvres rather show 
that he was anxious to capture positions from which it would be easy to 
enter Persia in the Spring. His whole effort was directed at capturing 
jumping off points of great importance on the Sebastea-Dovin road. He 
did not have engagements with the Persians before capturing the positions 
he was after. We believe this to have been Heraclios' plan of campaign. 

2. Heraclios achieved his special objective aims, the capture of suitable 
attacking points and the defeat of the Persian army. The emperor did not 
succeed in his wider aims, apart from liberating a small part of what had 
formerly been Byzantine Armenia. But his achievements in the moral 
sphere were much greater. He showed the Byzantines that the Persians 
were not invincible and that they could beat them. The morale not only of 
the army but of the people was wonderfully raised. Certainly the Byzan- 
tines had a long way to go before the Persians subsided, but this beginning 
made them certain of final victory. 

If the Avar incident had not hindered Heraclios from carrying on his 
offensive, it is possible as we said at the beginning of this chapter, that the 
war would have ended in 623. Chosroes did not reckon on the Byzantines, 
whom he felt certain of beating, as he had done hitherto and had not 
prepared another army to face them. This accounted for Sahrbaraz' frantic 
effort to block the jumping off places to Persia. After his defeat, there was 
no force in Persia capable of checking the Byzantines. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE AVAR INCURSION 


It was only after they had been assured of an increase in the annual 
subsidy paid them that the Avars consented to make a new peace treaty 
with the Byzantines in 620. Thereafter they seem to have kept to their 
, agreement. There is no record of a fresh movement against the Byzantines. 

It is possible that tribes subject to the Avars entered the Northern 
regions of the Balkan Peninsula during this period, as Byzantine control 
was either non-existent or sketchy. We must not forget that the Avars were 
not always in a position to keep control of all the tribes subjected to them. 

We are informed by the sources that at the end of 622 the Avars were 
making ready to enter Byzantine territory. Pisides writes “the races to- 
ward the West . . ." This menace was so grave that Heraclios was obliged 
hurriedly to interrupt his campaign and return to Constantinople. But 
nobody informs us why the Avars broke their treaty. Almost all the con- 
temporary historians maintain that the Avars did it in order to force the 
Byzantines to increase their annual subsidy and took advantage of the By- 
zantine preoccupations in Asia Minor to enter their territory. This ex- 
planation does not seem satisfactory. 

Admittedly, the Avars had given indications from time to time that they 
did not always honour the treaties they had signed. But in this case they 
could have waited till the Byzantines had penetrated deep into Asia Minor 
and then attacked them without let or hindrance. Again, our only sources 
of information being Byzantine, we have no Avar to tell us their views. 

Perhaps in this instance the Byzantines themselves were to blame? 

Byzantine policy where Barbarian peoples were concerned in general 
was aimed from the beginning at finding some means of bringing about 
their neutralization if not their dissolution by internal means. It was the 
old policy of Great Powers which has been used ever since the world be- 
gan and is still being carried on. The Byzantine attempt to dissolve the 
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Avar hegemony internally must undoubtedly have been intensified after 
620, when ample funds were available. 

Efforts had been made in the direction of the Franks, who had a 
common boundary with the Avars and who had been defeated by them on 
frequent occasions. According to Fredegarius, the Franks were particular- 
ly interested in the Avars and there had been an interchange of embassies 
between Dagobert and Heraclios !. 

But the Byzantines inclined on the whole to those Slav tribes which had 

shown tendencies to revolt against the Avars. These they used to help and 
encourage either directly or by means of the Franks. It was in 622—623 
that a certain Frank called Samo? appeared in Bohemia and Moravia. 
The Slav tribes revolted in his favour and proclaimed him their ruler. We 
will revert to him in Chapter xx11. The Avars regarded the Byzantines as 
being responsible for this state of affairs which made things extremely 
dangerous for them. If this had gone on, all the tribes subject to them 
would have risen and they had at all costs to bring this subversive effort 
to a halt. But apart from this, they must have been filled with desire for 
revenge, for the Byzantines had managed in absolute peacetime to stir up 
tribes which could swiftly become independant and unfriendly States to 
the Avars. 
The Avars gathered their forces and the South Slav tribes subservient 
to them and fell furiously on the Byzantine areas. The eastern chroniclers 
relate that in 623 the Slavs made a great invasion and got as far as Crete 
in their canoes. At any rate, the Avars with the Slavs seized the whole of 
the northern Balkans and probably included an attack on Thessaloniki. 

The Byzantines had no army with which to face this situation in Europe. 
The small forces which covered the Balkan area were limited to defending 
the towns. Heraclios found himself faced with the dilemma of either bring- 
ing back his troops from Pontus or else trying to make a settlement with 
the Avars. 

In all probability he first sent as his ambassador the patrician Athana- 
sios who had concluded the treaty of 620. The Avars, who had penetrated 
deep into Byzantine territory were informed of Heraclios' return and ac- 
cording to Nicephoros ? sought to make peace. But this comes into con- 
flict with the whole of their subsequent attitude. 


* Dvornik, The Slavs etc. p. 32 - Dvornik, in Const. Porph. de Adm. Imp. II. 131. 
2 Labuda, The First etc. - Kadlec, in C.M.H. IV. — Dvornik, op. cit. 171. 
* Nicephoros, p. 13 — George the Monk, p. 669. 
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There has been great argument over the date when the two leaders met. 
One contemporary source (the Chronicon Paschale) relates that it was in 
623, while a later one (Theophanes) makes it 619. Strangely enough, 
everybody nowadays accepts 617, given by absolutely no source. We will 
examine this matter further in Note xır. It looks as though having no 
serious and unshakeable argument against the dating of the contemporary 
source (the Chronicon Paschale), we should have to accept it. But apart 
from this, the date 623 fits in perfectly with events like the Slav revolt and 
the Avar attack, lack of the Byzantine army in the Balkan area while 
according to Theophanes the Byzantines were in that region in 619. 

The Khagan pretended that his sentiments were always friendly to the 
Byzantines. À meeting was fixed between the two monarchs at Heraclea, 
the ancient Perinthos. 

Heraclios who then, as we have repeatedly mentioned, had no army 
and was unable to make a show of strength, while wishing to conceal his 
weakness determined to impress the Avars with his kingly majesty by 
holding horse races and magnificent spectacles. He sent for the Palace 
musicians and singers. He himself went to Silymvria, east of Heraclea and 
settled there. Senators, Courtiers and a large number of other officials, 
members of both Factions too, which meant a section of the Home Guard, 
accompanied him *. 

The emperor who had brought a fine garment as a present for the 
Khagan, awaited the Khagan's arrival at Heraclea before arriving there 
himself. After three days, the Khagan arrived with a mass of Avars and 
encamped at Heraclea, where he made a plan to arrest Heraclios. This 
thought alone shows the Avars' rage at the Byzantine attitude, because 
though all will agree that the Avars were a barbaric people, it is unthink- 
able that the ruler of an empire, while agreeing to discuss peace should 
simultaneously plan treachery against the person with whom he is going 
to negotiate it. But this is just what he was going to do. 

The Khagan ordered a section of his cavalry to ride by night and when 
they reached the Long Walls of Anastasios to hide there in the bushy 
hillocks. Its function was to make a rear attack on Heraclios, while the 
Khagan made a frontal one. It has been incorrectly maintained that these 
sections of Avar cavalry had been sent from the Danube. Apart from the 
fact that Nicephoros expressly states that they left Heraclea, why should 
they send sections from the Danube into Thrace at the moment when the 
Avars were already in Thrace? Others aver that the Khagan intended to 


* Chronicon Paschale, I. 712 — Manojlovic, Le Peuple, etc. 
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make a sudden onslaught and capture Constantinople. This is equally 
inaccurate as Constantinople was one of the most strongly fortified cities 
of the time, as the Khagan well knew. When he wished to take it three 
years later, he was to bring a large body of troops and a huge mass of siege 
engines. 

Heraclios had sent on all those who were to take part in stage per- 
formances and horse races to Heraclea. On Sunday, June 5th, 623, he 
sent out for Heraclea accompanied by the officials and a part of the City 
Home Guard. He was mounted, dressed in his purple robe and wore the 
imperial crown on his head. 

It seems that the section of Avar cavalry which had gone to the Long 
Walls had been observed by peasants who made haste to inform Heraclios. 
He was astonished 5 but immediately understood that it was an ambush. 
Without losing time, he shed his royal finery, his “cloak of purple" and 
putting on an ordinary garment, he put the crown under his armpit and 
galloped towards the Long Walls. Nicephoros writes “on the spur of the 
moment in humble flight”. 

At this point we must observe that no source relates that either his 
bodyguard or even a section of the Byzantine army accompanied Hera- 
clios. The Chronicon Paschale enumerates all the guild members and the 
various Deme members belonging to both factions and a further mass of 
citizens but there is no allusion anywhere to bodyguards or army. Daring 
and rash as Heraclios may have been, how can we believe that he went 
out to meet the Khagan without any serious escort, while the latter had 
come to Heraclea with an army? How could he himself appear without the 
very force which had been founded expressly to guard the emperor? It is 
indeed alleged that Byzantium was then without an army but the strange 
thing is that this is maintained by those who accept Theophanes’ chrono- 
logy. We know from Theophanes himself that before 620 there was an 
army which after peace was declared was moved over into Asia. Conse- 
quently, this meeting could not have taken place in 619 as Theophanes 
writes and much less in 617, which no one mentions at all. In 623 there 
was no army in Thrace as the whole of it was in Pontus and there too were 
probably the principal parts of the bodyguard, that is the Schools and the 
Excubitors. They were awaiting Heraclios to continue the campaign. The 
mere presence of his guard would have been sufficient to check Heraclios’ 
impulse. How could the Emperor take off his robes, put on common 


5 Theophanes, p. 301. 
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clothes and, as Nicephoros writes: "a pitiful and shabby individual" flee at 
the gallop to Constantinople, a distance of 70—80 kilometres, dressed like 
this? 

Heraclios fleeing at great speed and covered by the section of the Home 
Guard which was accompanying him, entered Constantinople, and instant- 
ly alerted the City garrison °. 

When the Khagan learnt of the emperor's flight, he ordered his immedi- 
ate pursuit. The sections of Avar cavalry reached the City walls that Sun- 
day evening and encamped at Evdomon *. Those who remained with the 
Khagan occupied themselves with the arrest of the musicians who had 
accompanied Heraclios and the looting of the royal baggage. Many took 
refuge in Silymvria while others escaped by sea. Those who were captured 
were taken across the Danube *. On the following Monday the A var caval- 
ry took to looting the suburbs. Apart from other acts, they looted and 
partially destroyed the Church of Cosmas and Damian at Blachernae and 
that of the Archangel at Promotos. 

It is said that the devastation of Thrace was terrible. Except for the 
towns, none of which is supposed to have been captured, the entire 
countryside was plundered. Many prisoners of war were taken across the 
Danube. Nicephoros gives their number as 270,000 while George the 
Monk mentions only 70,000. But as they both quoted the same source, 
we may presume that Nicephoros thought a mere 70,000 small and added 
200,000 more, or the opposite occurred. Lemerle has lately maintained 
that Nicephoros was very probably confused and that this number relates 
to the great Avar incursions in the time of Tiberius 11 °. This is probably 
correct. The numbers, even those given by George the Monk, cannot 
stand. No town was captured and the number of prisoners taken in the 
fields and villages cannot have amounted to this. After plundering the 
country, the Avars returned home. 

Heraclios was once more overcome by despair. He had suffered a great 
insult, but the decision he had to make was equally difficult. Was he to 
recall his army from Pontus and lose all he had gained in the first phase 
of his campaign? If once more he gave in to the Avars’ demands and 
ceased his disruptive efforts which had just begun to show results, would 
not he leave the Avar peril still pending? 


9 Bury, History etc. II. 222 - Thierry, Histoire d'Attila II. 67. 
7 Chronicon Paschale I. 713 - Nicephoros, pp. 13-14. 
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The emperor finally decided to have one more attempt to make peace 
with the Avars, based mainly on their greed. 

After the failure of his scheme, the Khagan too was in a difficult po- 
sition. He would lose the annual subsidy of which he had so great need to 
face the dangers threatening him from the West (Lombards and Franks) 
not to mention the East (Turks and various Mongol tribes). He further 
ran the risk of having the whole might of Byzantium against him. 

The Khagan countered the embassy sent by Heraclios to ask the reasons 
for his conduct by first complaining of Byzantine policy and then putting 
it down to the rapacity of his troops. 

Finally agreement was reached that the subsidy should be raised to the 
colossal sum of 200,000 gold pieces annually and the prisoners ransom- 
ed '^, Probably assurances of the cessation of further disruptive efforts by 
the Byzantines were also given. 

Further to convince the Avars that the agreement would be fully carried 
out, Heraclios handed over as hostages according to Nicephoros his ille- 
gitimate son John Atalarichos, his nephew Stephen, the son of his sister 
Maria by her second marriage with a certain Eutropius and John, son of 
the patrician Vonos !!. All these hostages were ransomed after the victory 
of 626. 

The new peace treaty was ratified in winter 623—624. Heraclios did not 
anticipate that it would hold good for long, but he hoped to finish the war 
against the Persians before the Avars made a new onslaught. 


19 Nicephoros, pp. 17-18 — Theophanes, p. 302 — Cedrenos, 716. 
11 Baynes in C.M.H. II. 292. 
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CHAPTER XII 


WAR AGAINST THE PERSIANS 


Heraclios was now ready to carry on with his campaign against the 
Persians. This second phase lasted two and a half years and it is fully 
documented by contemporary sources which give us the facts. It seems 
that in his third part of the “Heracliad”, Pisides gives a large number of 
details but very few of these, alas, survive. 

Our chief references are Theophanes, the Sébéos source and Moses 
Kalankatuazi or Dasxuranci. The Sébéos source was written about 60 
years after the events, Theophanes wrote 200 years and Moses some 400 
years later. 


1 


Before starting out, Heraclios either received (Sébéos) or wrote (Theo- 
phanes) a letter from or to Chosroes. This question is involved and maybe 
both chroniclers are right. Chosroes in his 34th year — 624 wrote a letter 
to Heraclios, of which Sébéos includes the text. But it can hardly be 
authentic. Probably Sébéos was handed down some tradition which was 
correct as to the letter but faulty with regard to its contents and he em- 
broidered the letter from his own imagination. Only someone far removed 
from and ignorant of the grandeur of the two great Courts can agree that 
one of these splendid monarchs wrote to the other, even though he did not 
recognise his titles in the following terms: “Bring your wife and children 
along here. I will give you estates, vineyards and olive groves on which to 
live..." Sébéos adds that Heraclios deposited this epistle on the Holy 
Table of Ayia Sophia, crowned his son and set off to make war on the 
Persians. This must be all imaginary as Constantine was crowned co- 
emperor in 612 or 613. 

Baynes and Pernice disagree with the dating of the letter (Note x11). 
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Probably this letter is an answer to the one sent by the Senate in 615 or 
616 (see Ch. vir), but the question arises over the delay in the reply. The 
one certain fact is that a letter was received from Chosroes, who declined 
to make peace. 

Heraclios who naturally tended to compromise, thought it advisable to 
write to Chosroes. Having already defeated his army, such a move could 
not be construed as weakness. So he wrote that he would either make 
peace or invade Persia with his army *. According to Baynes, this letter of 
the emperor's is a reply to that of Chosroes °. 


2 


As we mentioned, Chosroes had not made great preparations to fight 
the Byzantines in 622. It seemed incomprehensible to him that the Byzan- 
tines could stand up to the Persians. He needed forces to control the 
various peoples, Turks, Khazars and different Mongol tribes who lived 
alongside the frontiers of his vast kingdom and often invaded it with 
intent to plunder. 

On receiving information that Sahrbaraz' army had been destroyed, the 
Persian Court was extremely anxious. Only the Byzantine standstill and 
news that Heraclios had departed relieved the Persians. 

There is no information about the Persian dispositions or movements, 
but probably they took advantage of the Byzantine halt during the whole 
of 623 to reform their army, strengthen it and take all the measures need- 
ful to face the situation. 

Theophanes says that Chosroes ordered Sahrbaraz to invade Byzantine 
territory. This incursion is also verified by Nicephoros, but Theophanes in 
his usual way gives us three dates to choose from, 622, 623 and 624—5! 
The Persian General could not possibly have invaded Asia Minor in 623, 
as it would have taken a considerable time for him to reform his troops, 
obtain reinforcements and so forth. Chosroes hoped that this invasion 
would oblige Heraclios to withdraw his army from the positions they had 
occupied in the North and thus stave off any danger of an invasion from 
that side. 

In March, 624 Sahrbaraz invaded Asia Minor. Very probably this 
attack was made via Cilicia, Lykaonia, Galatia and Bythynia. Moses 
writes that they penetrated deep into Byzantine territory, while Nice- 


1 Theophanes, p. 306. 
2 Baynes, in C. MH. II. 
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phoros says that they penetrated even deeper, as far as Chalcedon ?. Any- 
how he could not have done any “deep penetration" before May, 624, 
because Heraclios was at Nicomedia near Chalcedon until April 20th. If 
by chance he got as far as Chalcedon, he could not have done so before the 
end of June, because when he was recalled to face Heraclios in Persia, he 
did not succeed in getting back till winter. Probably at that time he 
captured Ankyra in Galatia as Theophanes writes for the year 620 and 
Michael the Syrian for 622—623. 

Sahrbaraz, according to Theophanes, was recalled by Chosroes when 
the emperor had invaded Persia and laid it waste. In this connection, 
Nicephoros relates that Chosroes' emissary was captured by the Byzan- 
tines, who wrote another letter to Sahrbaraz, supposedly from Chosroes 
to the effect that the Persians had defeated Heraclios and the Turks, so 
that he need not return from Byzantine soil but stay at Chalcedon looting 
and taking prisoners. Many questions may be asked in this connection, 
apart from the fact that Heraclios had no relations with the Turks in 624. 
We will only observe that this letter of Chosroes' to Sahrbaraz which fell 
into Byzantine hands and was doctored by them is included by many 
chroniclers such as Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenos, Tabari, Agapios, 
Michael the Syrian and so on. But each of them gives it different dating 
and circumstances, thus strengthening a common tradition concerning 
such a letter. 

Pernice accepts neither Sahrbaraz' invasion, nor his recall because 
Sébéos does not allude to them. Though surely there is no reason why we 
should place greater credence in Sébéos than in Theophanes or Nice- 
phoros, Sébéos does actually write that Chosroes at that time ordered all 
his forces on Byzantine soil to return urgently to Persia. For Chosroes to 
send such an order means that Persian troops must have been then on 
Byzantine soil. 


3 


Heraclios departed on March 25th, Annunciation Day, 624, for Nico- 
media, (Chronicon Paschale). Theophanes says he left on March 15th, 
623. This discrepancy has led to a tremendous amount of discussion and 
finally a strange date, namely March 25th, 623, which is mentioned by no 
chronicler, was chosen. We will go into the whole question in Note xiv. 

His wife Martina, Constantine and Eudoxia accompanied the emperor, 
who according to his usual fashion went into seclusion at some Palace on 


3 Nicephoros, p. 17 — Moses Dasxurangi, History etc. 
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the Asiatic coast, where he awaited Chosroes' reply to his proposals. 
Theophanes says that Chosroes refused to accept peace and did not think 
the Byzantines would in fact dare invade Persia. Consequently, no reply 
was given and the emissary simply conveyed the prevailing thoughts of the 
Persian Court. Perhaps news was also received of Sahrbaraz' incursion 
into Byzantine territory. 

Heraclios celebrated Easter with his family near Nicomedia on April 
15th, 624. He sent his children back to Constantinople while he with his 
wife, who was to accompany him throughout his campaign and the High 
Chamberlain (Domesticos) Anianos “drove” East (Theophanes) on April 
20th for him to take over command of his army. 

There is some question as to whether Heraclios went to Pontus by road 
or sea, as Vasiliev suggests. We will go into this in Note xv. 

The emperor followed the great imperial road linking Constantinople 
with Satala via Sebastea. It is more than 1000 kim. long and he must 
therefore have reached Satala at the beginning of May. His army now well 
rested and reinforced amounted to 120,000 men *. Heraclios penetrated 
into the old Greater Armenia and proceeded very fast. 

The Russian academician Manandian has made a close study of Hera- 
clios’ march. This study which is very important has unhappily been com- 
pletely based on the road arteries mentioned in Peutinger’s plans. 

Heraclios took the Satala-Salmalaco road which Miller refers to as 
No. 95 5, This road leads towards the northern branch of the Euphrates 
(Kara Su) and along it towards Kaldaritch. The Byzantines captured 
Theodosioupolis without resistance and remained there some days. They 
then marched on Horosan where, after dispersing the small Persian forces, 
they went down the Araxes, taking the enemy completely by surprise. 

Nóldeke 9, led astray by Sébéos who writes that Heraclios took the road 
of the Northern Provinces, gives other directions. The correct interpre- 
tation of Sébéos is that the emperor after Horosan, where the road forks 
into two, took the northerly part, that is towards Kars-Dovin, and not the 
southern, towards A gri-Khoy. 

When the Byzantines entered the part of Armenia under Persian con- 
trol, they lost their swift rate of progress. Heraclios reached Dovin, capital 
of Persian Armenia, by way of the Provinces of Vanad and Shirak. The 
city put up a strong defence and was finally taken by assault, after which 


4 Sébéos, p. 81 — Ardzrouni, p. 82 - Acoghig de Daron, p. 147. 
5 Miller K., Die Peutingerische Tafel. 
8 Nóldeke, Geschichte etc. p. 294. 
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it was pillaged and partially burnt. This act had immense consequences 
throughout Armenia and even as far as Constantinople, it being regarded 
as a scandal to lay waste a Christian city. Pisides tries to lessen the im- 
pression by writing that the Christian city was better destroyed by a pious 
king than safe and sound in the hands of an infidel like Chosroes *. 

Heraclios continued his advance and took Naxcavan or Nachitchevan 
by storm devastating it as well. 

Before entering Persian territory, the emperor gathered his troops and 
told them that for them flight would be the greatest danger. His speech 
made a great impression because one of the soldiers cried out that his 
words “sharpened their swords" and that they would blush for shame were 
they to see him exposed to greater dangers than themselves °. 

The distance from Theodosioupolis to Naxcavan is about 630 kim. and 
the Byzantines would therefore have reached it about the 15th—25th June, 
624. 


4 


The Persians were surprised by the invasion and particularly by the 
speed of the advance. Chosroes as we have already pointed out, did not 
envisage the Byzantines invading Persia. In June he decided to recall 
Sahrbaraz. But it was four months between the decision being made and 
Sahrbaraz arrival. According to both Theophanes and Sébéos, Sahrbaraz 
appeared in Persia after winter had begun and thus this Persian army was 
out of action for the whole of the year, 624. 

Chosroes picked 40,000 men in haste and placing himself at their head, 
occupied positions in Atropatene Media (Azarbaijan) from which to 
defend it. 

Heraclios crossed the Araxes, probably close to the town of Dchul'fa 
(Jolfa) and entered the "Land of Fire", where there were many Fire Al- 
tars °. He advanced burning the towns and villages, which Theophanes 
unfortunately does not name. He marched straight on the town of Ganzac. 
Manandian attributes a strange journey to Heraclios which is probably 
incorrect (Note xv1). Heraclios marched via Marand towards the town of 
Ganzac. Shortly before it he encountered the Persian advance-guard 
which he dispersed, killing the general in command of it. His lightning 
advance was irresistible. 

7 G. Pisides, Her. II. 163-164. 


8 Theophanes, p. 307. 
9 Bury, History etc. II. 231. 
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The news of the size of the Byzantine army and dispersal of the Persian 
vanguard terrified Chosroes, who abandoned his army and took to flight. 
When the emperor had dispersed the Persian army, he entered Ganzac, a 
large and rich city, capital of Atrapatene Media (Note xvii) where he 
rested his army. He was informed that Chosroes had fled to Thibarmais 
(Note xviir) burning all the crops and pasture of the district to hinder the 
feeding of the Byzantine troops. This was the usual Persian tactic *° when 
their enemies were advancing through the plain. He was also told that 
there was a great Fire Temple and, according to Theophanes, the treasure 
of Croesus, King of Lydia (Note xrx). Heraclios marched South-East, but 
Chosroes had fled taking the treasure with him. Thibarmais was captured 
and set on fire together with its Temple **. It was probably here that the 
great statue of Chosroes was discovered and caused such a stir among the 
Byzantine chroniclers. 

Both Nicephoros and Cedrenos write that in the great hall of the Palace 
with its domed roof, was found a statue of Chosroes which appeared to be 
seated on the heavens. Around him were the sun, moon and stars, while 
machinery enabled artificial rain, thunder and various loud noises to be 
produced ??, 

The pursuit of Chosroes was merciless and lasted a considerable time. 
At one moment they cut him off in the mountainous regions of South 
Media, but he finally succeeded in escaping towards Mesopotamia where 
he mustered a new Persian army and awaited Sahrbaraz' arrival. There is 
very little information extant about this chase. Only the Eastern chroni- 
clers say that Ecbatana (Hamadan) was captured and that the Byzantine 
invasion forces were so great that the Persians either fled or surrendered"". 
The number of prisoners taken was enormous. 

Theophanes and Sébéos then mention that winter fell and the Persian 
forces were approaching. Consequently it must have been the middle or 
end of November. But the Byzantines had invaded Azarbaijan in June. 
What had they been doing all these four and a half months, in view of 
their swift advance? Why had they not entered the heart of Persia or 
turned to disperse the army which was being mustered? Admittedly the 
distance was great, about 550 kim. All the same a swift descent on Dastag- 
erd with no Persian army in the way to stop them might well have com- 


19 Christensen, L'Iran, etc. p. 213. 

11 Theophanes, p. 308 — Ardzrouni, p. 83. 

12 Nicephoros, p. 16 — Cedrenos, 721. 

15 Patkanian, Essai d'une histoire etc. — Ardzrouni, p. 83 — Marquart, Eranshar 
pp. 18-20. 
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pelled the Persians to make peace. The surprise had been terrific and 
Chosroes was constantly on the run. The Byzantine advance was irresisti- 
ble while the Persians were completely panic-stricken. 

Many answers have been given to this question, for instance, that Hera- 
clios had no sufficient forces and that the Persian resistance was stronger 
than the chroniclers admit or that the Persian army was more numerous. 

All these things are probable and the numbers of prisoners bears out 
the assertion that large numbers were involved at the same time showing 
what dissolution had occurred. In our view it was a case of bad strategic 
calculation by Heraclios and a certain lack of daring on his part. 


5 


Winter had come and Chosroes prepared a new army under Sahin. 
Sahrbaraz, with his forces had arrived at Niniveh where he rested and re- 
formed his army. 

Heraclios then made a strange decision, to retreat North, cross Azar- 
baijan and Persian Armenia, to reach Caucasian Albania and winter there. 
His army and General Staff expected him to go on with the campaign and 
after crossing the Kurdish mountains go down into the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia. There they would have found a mild climate and ample 
food supplies. Perhaps by marching on Ctesiphon they could force 
Chosroes to make peace. In fact, they advised his embarking on the same 
campaign as he did three years later. Of course there was the danger from 
Sahrbaraz’ army. But apart from this army being tired from having 
marched 4000 miles, it was 700 miles and more from Ctesiphon, whereas 
Heraclios was only 500 to 550 miles from that city. 

Heraclios’ decision ran so contrary to strategy and his army’s wishes 
that he did not dare put it into practice but resorted to a curious stratagem. 
He ordered the army to “hallow” itself for three days, in fact to fast and 
avoid sins. Then, he opened the Bible in front of the army and found... 
that he must go to Albania. 

Many explanations have been proposed by modern historians but none 
seems satisfactory. Probably there were two reasons for Heraclios making 
his strange decision. 

.One was a lack of daring which was due to his unbalanced character. 
The initial enthusiasm and the great nervous strain of the first days were 
bound to leave their mark on Heraclios' nervous system. Perhaps divine 
intervention was needed not only to justify him to the army but still more 
to himself. Secondly, he was possessed to the end by the persistant idea 
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that the Byzantine army alone was not numerically sufficient to overcome 
the Persians. He was continually seeking for allies, notably among the 
warlike peoples of the Caucasus. He abandoned his principal struggle in 
the search for allies but all the same he was consistently victorious with 
Byzantine troops. 

Heraclios’ decision was a mistake for which he was to pay with many 
years of warfare, and huge losses. 

The distance to Albania is about 900 klm. The emperor did not take 
the same road as that on which he had come down because the region had 
been devastated. He preferred the Karadagh area !*. He reached the 
Lower Araxes by way of Meyaneh and Ardabil, a road well known to 
Arab geographers as Ardabyla, Berzed, Balkab and Varsan. The ruins of 
Varsan or Vardanakert (now Altan) are on the right bank of the Araxes !*5. 
The winter was bitterly cold and the Persians harried the Byzantines con- 
tinually. Finally, Heraclios crossed the Araxes without being molested and 
came to Phaitakaran and later on to the Province of Uti. There he liber- 
ated the prisoners, 50,000 in number, which he had brought with him. 
They thanked him tearfully, beseeching him to free Persia from Chos- 
roes 7°, The Byzantines reached Albania during the last month of 624. 

In the triangular region between the Rivers Araxes and Cyrus (Kur) 
where the old Armenian Provinces of Phaitakaran, Siounia and Uti lie, 
there were certain small principalities subject to the Persians. Heraclios 
wrote summoning all princelings in Albania, Iberia and Laziki to bring 
provisions for his troops and to serve under his orders for a certain time. 
Some of the Lazi and Abasgi rulers obeyed, while others refused and took 
refuge in mountain fastnesses. To start with, Heraclios pitched his camp 
at Kalakantuk, the village of Moses, the writer. He laid waste the town of 
Partav (Bardah) and all the other towns in the region and finally spent the 
winter in the lowlands along the River Cyrus '*. 

Sébéos speaks of engagements between the Persians and Byzantines 
during that winter, while Theophanes places these engagements in the 
summer. Sébéos is mistaken over this point. The operations did take 
place, but not in wintertime. Theophanes and Moses’ whole narrative 
shows that the tradition, apart from its timing, was handed down correctly 
to Sébéos. 


14 Manandian, op. cit. 

18 Hudud-el-Alam, ed. Minorsky p. 395. 

18 Theophanes, p. 308 — Sébéos, pp. 81 & 82. 
11 Moses, p. 80. 
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6 


It is extremely difficult either to place or time the operations which 
took place in 625. There are differences in the accounts of Theophanes 
and Sébéos, leaving many blanks, which we cannot supplement with the 
present state of the sources. 

Chosroes, realising his peril, mustered three armies to face the Byzan- 
tine onslaught. 

One of these was commanded by Sahrbaraz, another by Sahin, while 
the third consisting of raw recruits was on this account supplemented by 
two bodies of crack troops bearing names of Persian kings, the Chosroy- 
getes and the Perozites. Sarablangas (the royal leopard) a very active and 
conceited general, was put in command !5. 

Sarablangas occupied a line stretching from the eastern shore of Lake 
Sevan to the Phaitakaran frontier, to be in a position to prevent the 
Byzantines invading Azarbaijan. He was hoping to ambush them. 

When the mountain passes began to open up, Heraclios determined to 
start operations and it was then he realised how unwise he had been to shut 
himself up in Albania. 

It was hard for him to descend on the eastern side of Phaitakaran, 
where the passes were few and the ground exceptionally mountainous. It 
was equally difficult on the South side because Sarablangas had taken 
over the passes, while it was still harder to come down the western shore 
of Lake Sevan and by way of Armenia. 

A huge mass of plateaux, like a mountain island, stretches from the 
Caucasus foothills to the extensive plain of Mesopotamia, These plateaux 
are at different levels and intersected by very deep gorges, through which 
run winding rivers full of rushing water. There are numerous side streams 
and even more torrents. Volcanic cones rise above the plateaux, the largest 
of which is Ararat, more than 5000 metres high. Great lakes lie among 
these abrupt declivities. To the South and North, the mountain masses 
drop precipitously, resembling an impassable wall. To cross from North 
to South or vice-versa is exceptionally difficult, whereas the approach 
from an East-West direction or the reverse is easier, owing to the lie of the 
land. Winter is frightful in these parts and in summer the place has to 
endure the dry air and high temperature. Armenia has seldom been 


18 Theophanes, p. 309 — Dowsett, The Name and the Role etc. — Gerland, Die 
Persische etc. 
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conquered by an enemy coming from the North, while almost every at- 
tempt to do so from the South has failed !*. 

But this direction, too, was beginning to be ruled out for Heraclios by 
Sahrbaraz approaching along the western shores of Lake Sevan. 

Heraclios, who had been reinforced by allies and Lazi, Abasgi and 
Iberian mercenaries, fully appreciated the situation and marched South- 
East in an attempt to outflank Sarablangas and capture the central road 
leading to Siounia. 

Sarablangas thought that the Byzantines were marching against Sahin's 
army and tried to overtake him through the mountain passes. But he be- 
came involved in the trackless passes and had to slow down his march. 

Meanwhile Heraclios was in difficulties, because his allies refused to 
follow him to Azarbaijan. This resulted in the Byzantines losing valuable 
time while another Persian army was arriving. 

Sahrbaraz, obeying Chosroes' insistant orders, after crossing the 
Provinces of Ararat and Uti, reached the scene of operations. Thus he 
appeared behind the Byzantines while Sarablangas was approaching on 
their flank. 

Heraclios then thought that the only solution was to attack Sarablangas 
whose troops were tired after their exhausting journey. But Sarablangas 
refused to fight, awaiting the arrival of the other two Persian armies. 

Heraclios attacked them day and night and weakened the Persian mo- 
rale. The Persians slowed down their march which enabled Heraclios to 
outflank them °. He thus succeeded in infiltrating between the two armies. 
He now was informed that yet a third army under Sahin was drawing near. 

Theophanes tells us that two Byzantine soldiers deserted to the Persians 
and informed them that the Byzantines were fleeing owing to cowardice. 
The Persians then marched against the Byzantines and Heraclios suc- 
ceeded in drawing them onto a field of battle chosen by himself, which 
ended in a Byzantine victory during which Sarablangas was wounded. 
Theophanes says ?' that the victory was complete, but this does not seem 
to have been quite true. 

Towards the end of the fight, Sahin arrived and encamped at the town 
of Tigranokert, near the present Tarnaout ?? to the rear of the Byzantines. 
Heraclios immediately made a fierce onslaught on Sahin's army. This 


19 Laurent, L'Arménie etc. - Chapot, La Frontiére etc. 
20 Theophanes, p. 309. 

21 Theophanes, p. 310 — Cedrenos, 722-3. 
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army which was small, suffered heavy losses ?*. The Persians' camp and 
equipment, their “touldon” (Note xx) fell into Byzantine hands. 

In this connection, neither Bury's nor Pernice's conclusions are right. 
The first writes that the victory of the Araxes was complete, whereas it 
must be observed that the battle was fought a long way from that river. 
The second alleges that a great victory was won, which comes into conflict 
with Theophanes' narrative and the events. 

Sahrbaraz gathered together the remnants of both Sahin and Sarablan- 
gas' armies and contemplated a fresh attack. This shows that the Persians 
were still able to fight. 


7 


Though the victory may not have been decisive, it enabled Heraclios to 
extract himself from his tricky position. He contrived to become master of 
the approaches to Siounia. He then began moving along the basic Sousa- 
Naxchavan artery and entered Siounia, an Armenian Province under 
Persian sovereignty. Theophanes writes that he went to "the country of 
the Huns”. Manandian corrects it rightly into “the country of the Sunni”, 
the way in which Siounia is written by Eusebios of Caesarea. This cor- 
rection also agrees with Sébéos and Moses' narratives. 

At a given point, Heraclios' allies abandoned him. These allies, as we 
mentioned, were small nobles from Iberia, Abasgia and Lazike who had 
been enlisted with their followers for a limited time and on condition of 
fighting near their own countries (Moses). The Byzantine army had to 
leave the Caucasus area and enter Persian territory and the time of their 
service had long passed, but the departure of his allies was a heavy blow to 
Heraclios. 

Theophanes says that when the Persians heard of it, they wished to 
attack the Byzantines and then Heraclios had once more to address his 
disturbed army and instil fresh courage into it. 

The emperor succeeded in avoiding a battle as the Persians far out- 
numbered him. He marched swiftly towards the Araxes, which he crossed 
by a ford near the town of Vendzunik(?) in the Naxchavan area. The 
Persians whose arrival had been delayed for a day and more could not get 
across the Araxes as the ford was guarded by the Byzantines. 

Heraclios probably found the passes leading to the eastern side of Lake 
Urmia occupied and going along the western side of the lake, entered the 
Province of Persarmenia. Various students have wrongly identified Theo- 
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phanes' Persarmenia with “Persian Armenia". The Byzantines had enter- 
ed Persian Armenia long before they crossed the Araxes. Persarmenia was 
one of the 15 Armenian Provinces. 

The Persians hastened to forestall the Byzantines, but they fell into the 
bogs. They finally managed to hold them up with the aid of the local 
feudal lords and above all the winter, which by that time had descended. 
Jt seems that Sahin's army then disbanded. Probably it consisted of 
peasants who went home in the winter ?*, This anyhow shows that there 
was no further danger of the Byzantines invading Persia proper that 
winter. 

Heraclios had marched in the direction of Bagrevand and Apahunik to 
winter in the Lake Van area. There he would be able to rest his army and 
collect reinforcements from his bases, while he also had at his disposal the 
two principal roads for invading Persia, the Northern one (Agri-Bayazit- 
Maku-Khoy-Marand) and the Southern one (Amida-Niniveh). 

Heraclios went in the direction of Khoy and took the road shown in 
Peutinger's maps leading towards Nasabi (Nvarsak) and via the sources of 
the River Aktsai to what is now Karakend, not far from Ortispi (Ordspu) 
on the Peutinger maps. He pitched his camp in the village of Bardjok 
(Sébéos & Acoghig). 

By following the inner roads, Sahrbaraz succeeded in forestalling Hera- 
clios in this region. He spread his troops over the area of Aliovid, while he 
and 6000 picked horsemen stopped at Arces where they laid an ambush 
for Heraclios. Arces was a stronghold *5. Both Bury and Pernice, led 
astray by a distorted passage of Theophanes, wrongly maintain that he 
settled at the town of Van. 

The emperor heard of the ambush and selecting 20,000 soldiers 
marched along the Patnos-Arces road against Sahrbaraz. The Byzantine 
vanguard reached the village of Ali (Sébéos) or Salvani (Theophanes) 
20—25 klm. north of Arces at the top of Alandagh. There at three in the 
morning, they took the Persian guard by surprise and killed all but one 
man who rushed to inform Sahrbaraz. The latter woke up and became 
angry as he did not believe the news and ordered the bearer to be put in 
irons. Meanwhile the Byzantines rushed headlong to attack the town. 
Sahrbaraz then arose and “mounted his horse naked and bare foot" 
(Theophanes) and made haste to escape. 


24 Nóldeke, Etudes Historiques, p. 143. 
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The Persians put up a heroic resistance and fought fanatically from the 
roofs of their houses, onto which they had climbed. Heraclios set the town 
on fire. Many were killed while others were either burnt alive or sur- 
rendered. Sahrbaraz' arms, his sword and golden shield, his golden belt 
studded with precious stones, fell into the hands of the Byzantines, spoils 
which Heraclios kept as a remembrance. Sahrbaraz' harem was also taken 
prisoner by the Byzantines. Surprise was complete ?9. 

In Theophanes' narrative, the emperor pursued the scattered Persians 
and took many prisoners. Those who escaped, together with Sahrbaraz 
took refuge in Persia. The Byzantines went into winter quarters in the 
Lake Van area. 

Sébéos writes that while Heraclios went to the Caesarea region (this was 
to occur a few months later) Sahrbaraz went to "the regions of Asia". 
Afterwards he goes on to describe the final stage of the war against the 
Persians which is to occur two years later. 

This surprise and semi-destruction of the Persian forces took place at 
the end of November and beginning of December, 625 3". 


8 


This stage of the war, which lasted about 20 months, ends with the 
Byzantines installed near Lake Van. If we examine the results we cannot 
agree with Pisides pompous verses or Theophanes paeans of praise. Still 
less can we accept the historians' admiration. 

The start was excellent and the element of surprise complete. Heraclios 
became master of Persian Armenia, Atropatene Media and a part of 
Persia. He dispersed the Persian armies and took a large number of 
prisoners. He also won something much more important, full ascendancy 
over the Persians. He therefore had in all probability the end of the war 
in his hands, if he had taken a risk, but he did not dare. On the contrary 
he went far away to the foothills of the Caucasus, looking for allies. 

The following year, reinforced by his “allies”, trapped between three 
Persian armies which had reformed meanwhile and thanks to a minor 
success, defeat of the third and smallest Persian force, he managed to 
break through the net surrounding him. He lost his allies and with his 
own army, certainly reduced after such struggles and hardships, suc- 


26 Theophanes, pp. 311-2 — Cedrenos, 724-5 — Sébéos, pp. 82-3 — Acoghig de 
Daron, er. Gelger p. 84 and ed. Macler p. 147. 

37 Bury, History etc. II. 235 — Gerland, op. cit. 360-1 — Baynes in C.M.H. II. 294 
— Amantos, op. cit. I. 298 — Pernice, pp. 130-2. 
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ceeded in ending his campaign with a victory which brought him near to 
his base. 

The results were meagre. Kulakovski rightly remarks that Heraclios' 
successes were far less than they seem in the telling of Theophanes. 

It was thought for a moment that the war would end and this contest 
which lasted about 20 years, would be finished. Bad calculations and 
strategic errors on Heraclios' part brought the whole subject to the fore 
again in a tragic form too. Byzantium was to pass through some critical 
times. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HERACLIOS RETURNS TO ASIA MINOR 


Throughout this whole chapter, our only source of information is Theo- 
phanes and though he gives us a great many details which appear to have 
culled from the 3rd Acroasis of Pisides' Heracliad, he includes so many 
geographical mistakes and such contradictions as at times to be incompre- 
hensible. There are many subjects of which both the place and time re- 
quire investigation. We will endeavour here to place Theophanes' narra- 
tive in what would seem to be a logical sequence, explaining our own 
attitude to each subject. 


1 


The Persian generals were successful in preventing the Byzantines in- 
vading Persia proper in 625. But it was not enough for Persia had to pay 
dearly for this strategic success in the destruction of one army (Sahin's), 
the part destruction of another (Sahrbaraz") and the laying waste of vari- 
ous regions under Persian sovereignty. Although they had kept off the 
Byzantines (Moses), the danger was still very pressing. 

We do not know when the Persians decided to make overtures to the 
Avars over a common effort against Byzantium, nor do we know how this 
understanding came about. The Persians possessed gold, one of the 
strongest weapons with which to persuade the Avars, but this is only one 
facet of the question. We will go into the question of the Avars in the next 
chapter. But apart from this, the Persians themselves determined to make 
an even greater war effort. They ordered almost general mobilisation. 
Foreigners, that is civilians inhabiting regions which the Persians had 
conquered were mobilised. Owing to necessity there was no discrimination 
shown between noble or not (of all races) in cavalry enlistment. As Theo- 
phanes writes, Chosroes enlisted "foreigners, civilians and servants, 
chosen from every race". 

Chosroes made up a new army from these recruits. It was reinforced 
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with part of the regular troops of Sahrbaraz' army. The men in this section 
were known as “gold-lancers” because they had gold decoration on their 
lances as in the time of Xerxes. Command of this army was given to Sahin. 
Sahrbaraz' assignment was to go over to the coast opposite Constantinople 
and there join with the Avars in attacking the City. Sahin and his troops 
were to keep the Byzantine army busy and prevent it reinforcing the City 
garrison. 

In order to meet the costs of the war and above all his needs arising 
from the Avar alliance, Chosroes imposed new taxes and confiscated the 
“heirlooms” (we presume the treasure) of orthodox Christian Churches ’. 

There is a tradition that after Heraclios invaded Persia, Chosroes start- 
ed persecuting the Christians. But it seems as though this tale which comes 
from Theophanes is of nestorian origin. This appears clearly from the 
Chronicle of Seert and from Al Makine, both nestorian sources, who write 
that Chosroes obliged his Christian subjects to become monophysites ?. 

As we have already stated, Persian policy towards its Christian subjects 
was in principle liberal *. Chosroes under the influence of Shirin began to 
favour the monophysites, forbidding the election of a new Catholicos 
(Patriarch) of the Nestorians. He also persecuted the Orthodox, many of 
whose Churches and Monasteries he took and handed over to the Mono- 
physites *. At a certain moment it would appear that the Monophysites 
too had their internal troubles, because the Bishops of Mesopotamia were 
replaced by Bishops arbitrarily sent by the Archbishop of Mosul 5. An- 
other source, the Guidi Chronicle, writes that after Heraclios' invasion, 
Chosroes persecuted all the Christians. 

In our view, apart from certain persecutions due to various influences 
or anger, real persecution did not take place except in the case of the 
Orthodox, who were regarded as enemies and consequently dangerous to 
the Persian State. 


2 


Heraclios had been resting and retraining his army for three months. He 
was waiting for the roads to be clear of snow so as to get reinforcements 
from the reserves he had ready. The roads to the West seem to have been 


1 Theophanes, pp. 314—5. 

3 A]-Makine, p. 12. 

* Pargoire, L'Eglise etc. p. 42. 

4 Christensen, L'Iran, etc. p. 488 — Bréhier, Histoire de l'Eglise V. p. 111. 
5 Honigmann, Le Couvent de Barsauma, p. 93. 
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in Byzantine hands, because these latter were able to communicate freely 
with their bases. 

The Persian preparations and their agreement with the Avars did not 
escape the notice of the Byzantine Administration, which made haste to 
inform the emperor. From that moment there was no further question of 
invading Persia, the danger for Byzantium was too great. Heraclios had to 
return to his base as quickly as possible and occupy a suitable position 
from which to prevent the Persian army passing on its way to Constanti- 
nople. He himself did not know which of the two armies had the chief 
mission. For this reason there were movements he was to make which 
seem inexplicable without this being borne in mind. 

Heraclios' return has been quite misunderstood by our modern histori- 
ans many of whom describe it as “a new campaign". Pernice writes that 
owing to his losses, the emperor went to Byzantium for reinforcements, as 
if it were not easier for the reinforcements to go and meet Heraclios. 
Ostrogorsky writes that Heraclios wished to invade Persia through Cilicia. 
This opinion does not seem clear to us. Cilicia was pretty far to the West 
of Heraclios' position, whereas Persia was East and therefore much nearer 
to him. In order to reach Persia from Cilicia, it would be necessary to take 
the royal road which went either via Edessa or Amida. Heraclios went to 
Amida. If Ostrogorsky's reasoning is correct, when Heraclios was in 
Amida why, instead of advancing East into Persia, did he take the West 
road towards Sebastea? 

The emperor summoned a Council of War at which it was decided that 
the army must move as soon as possible. There were two roads to 
Caesarea and Sebastea. The first one “for Taranto” as Theophanes writes, 
leads towards Elazig, along the River Murad-Su, Romanopolis (Palu) and 
Tomissa where it crosses the main Euphrates and thence runs towards 
Melitene, Taranto (Darende) and Sebastea, a distance of 850 klm. of 
difficult road passing through poverty-stricken areas which would make it 
hard to supply the Byzantine army (Theophanes) The other road 
"through the land of the Syrians", (Theophanes), though it has no con- 
nection with Syria, leads by way of Bitlis to Martyropolis — Amida, where 
it joins the great royal Caesarea-Ctesiphon road. It is longer than the first 
but although it passes over the snowy Armenian Taurus, offers greater 
facilities for finding food and pasture. Manandian has another view 
(Note xx1). 

There was probably another contributory cause to the choice of the 
second road. It was one of the usual invasion roads of the Persians and 
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probably the Byzantines thought that one or other of the Persian armies 
would take it. 


3 


The Byzantine army set off on March 1st, 626, taking with it a mass 
of Persian prisoners. As usual, Theophanes gives us four dates for this 
event 624, 625, 627 and 626! 

His account is hard to understand and geographically unsound. He 
allows 7 days for the whole journey and places the River Tigris before 
Martyropolis. Cedrenos' additional statement that it took 7 days to cross 
the Taurus does nothing to help the story. The road distance from the 
foot of the Taurus is 140 klm. From that point to Amida is 210 klm., 
which makes 350 klm. in all, 70 of which is crossing the Taurus. The 
River Tigris has no connection with Martyropolis, which some say was 
the old capital of the kingdom of Tigranis, the ancient Tigranokerti. 
Possibly this name has confused Theophanes? 

Martyropolis (Maiafarkin) and Amida (Diyarbekir) were captured 
without resistance. The Byzantines in our estimate must have reached 
Amida about the 15th-18th March. Heraclios rested his army there for 
a few days. From Amida he sent letters describing the situation to Con- 
stantinople. 

Theophanes confuses his narrative because he writes that Sahrbaraz, 
gathering together his scattered army attacked the Byzantines once 
more °. This runs counter to what he has written on the preceding page, 
namely that Sahrbaraz' army was dispersed and its remains returned to 
Persia. 

It looks as though Sahrbaraz and his reorganised army moved towards 
Byzantine territory. Heraclios informed of this chose a select body of 
troops and sent it to secure the various passes. He himself with another 
section of the army reconnoitred the East. Manandian's view that Sahr- 
baraz caught up with the Byzantines near Martyropolis and tried to op- 
pose them has no backing from any source whatever. Apart from the 
fact that Sahrbaraz avoided an engagement, their first meeting would 
have taken place on the Euphrates. 

On the 20th-22nd March, the Byzantines left Amida and reached the 
Euphrates at the height of Samosata, a distance of 120 klm. they would 
have covered in 3 or 4 days. When they arrived at the plaited bridge, 
they found it manned by the Persians, who had got there by another 


6 Theophanes, pp. 312-313. 
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road, probably the Edessa one before them. Heraclios went up the 
Euphrates, instead of going down it as Pertusi wrongly writes 7, found a 
suitable ford and crossed unmolested with his army, according to Theo- 
phanes "strangely enough in the month of March". He then entered 
Samosata where he occupied the central road. 

We will not follow Theophanes' strange and rambling explanation, for 
which see Note xx1I. But it is supposed that the Persians and Byzantines 
fought one another. When they came face to face, strangely enough the 
Persians not only withdrew but made no attempt to hinder the Byzan- 
tines movements and specially to fight them while the latter were crossing 
a wide river ford. The Byzantines too seem to have been indifferent to the 
Persians. One may well ask whether they really wanted to fight each 
other? 

The Byzantines arrived at Samosata on the 24th-26th March, stayed 
one or two days and left immediately. 

Unfortunately, Theophanes continues to complicate the situation by 
writing that Heraclios *once more crossing the Taurus reached Germa- 
niceia and passing Adana came to Saros". This explanation does not 
make sense as it is entirely wrong geographically. 

The road from Samosata is flat and semi-mountainous. The Cilician 
Taurus begins from Germaniceia (Marash) which lies between the 
Taurus and Amanos, at a level of 700 m. Samosata is 200 kilometres 
from Germaniceia and for anyone to go towards Adana he must go 
South, cross the Amanos and not the Taurus then get over the Rivers 
Pyramos and Saros to reach Adana. But in this case why did Theo- 
phanes mention the Taurus. And especially why according to him did 
Heraclios go South if he wanted to and did go to Sebastea, which was in 
the North? 

Ramsay ? has suggested the substitution of Adata for Adana, when 
the whole account becomes geographically correct. 

Heraclios went to Germaniceia and started crossing the Taurus. He 
passed Adata and always following the central road reached the River 
Saros which he crossed by the bridge which had towers to protect it. 
The distance is roughly 180 klm. and he would have arrived there on the 
8th-12th April. 


T Bury, A History etc. II. 236 - Pertusi in edit. of Pisides, p. 291. 
8 Ramsay, The Hist. Geography etc. p. 311. 
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The Persians then appeared and as soon as they saw that the bridge 
and its towers were in Byzantine hands, encamped on the East bank of 
the Saros. It appears that in order to forestall them and capture the 
Saros crossing before the Byzantines, the Persians had taken a more 
northerly road but had finally arrived just after the Byzantines. 

Sahrbaraz was in a difficult situation. If he wished to carry out his 
mission he would have to force the passage or retreat. - 

For a certain time the two armies did not engage (Theophanes). It 
looked for a day or two as if neither wished to fight. The Byzantines, 
seeing the Persians nailed down in this fashion crossed the bridge and 
attacked the Persians in disorderly groups. Heraclios tried to stop this 
disorder which might have led to a battle under disadvantageous con- 
ditions, but the men would not obey. 

Sahrbaraz decided to take advantage of this Byzantine disorder and 
after laying various ambushes pretended to have left his camp. The 
Byzantines hastened to loot the camp and fell into the Persian ambushes. 
Sahrbaraz returned and charged unchecked to capture the bridge, Hera- 
clios with what troops were with him hastened in person to defend it 
and desperate fighting took place. A huge Persian recognised him by his 
purple sandals and attacked him, but Heraclios killed the Persian and 
threw him down from the bridge. The Persians started retreating and 
finally took to flight. Many, says Pisides in his Heracliad" “fell into the 
river like frogs". 

The Persians having trapped the Byzantines who had crossed the 
bridge in disorder tried to prevent the Byzantine army from helping 
them. But Heraclios, fighting with superhuman courage advanced un- 
checked. So great was his courage that it drew the admiration of Sahr- 
baraz (Theophanes). He was wounded several times, but only lightly and 
in the end succeeded in rescuing his soldiers. The contest lasted all day 
and when night fell the antagonists disengaged. 

That night, Sahrbaraz and his troops left for the South. Only owing to 
Heraclios' personal valour was the destruction of a part of the Byzantine 
army prevented. Consequently all that is said by many historians and 
particularly Kulakovski about a decisive defeat of Sahrbaraz are at fault. 
Theophanes is quite clear: “in the evening disengaging from each other, 
the Persians departed". 
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The Battle of Saros was fought on the 10th-15th April at the latest. 
This follows from the Byzantines having crossed the Euphrates at the 
end of March (Theophanes). After the Persian departure, Heraclios 
gathered his forces and “rushed forward" (Theophanes), that is, made a 
forced march on Sebastea. It is 250 klm. away and therefore he must 
have arrived there on the 20th-25th April 626. At that time Sebastea 
was a great military centre and one of Heraclios' bases. 

Not only does Theophanes once more muddle the geography but he 
uses a phrase which has caused unprecedented confusion among modern 
historians. 

1. He writes that Heraclios first went to Sebastea and later crossed 
the River Alys. But to reach Sebastea he had first to cross the Alys. 

2. That he remained there all winter ?. This last sentence has created 
a tremendous question. The valley of the River Alys in the region of 
Sebastea and the town of Sebastea have a very damp, cold climate, en- 
tirely unsuitable for winter quarters, though this is beside the point. The 
question is this: The Byzantines arrived there in April, the middle of 
Spring. For winter to have come, necessitating quarters in which to pass 
it, would have implied a stay of 7 months. If Theophanes chronology is 
accepted, that is if they got there in April, 625, given that their next 
move took place in May or June 626, we must agree that they stayed 
there 14 months or thereabouts. Not only that, but Heraclios must not 
have gone near his capital for 14 months and it seems unbelievable that 
the struggle between the two Powers should have reached its peak with 
those in authority sitting placidly by for all those months. In particular, 
how could Heraclios who had fought through snow and ice stay idle? 
Had he relinquished his winter quarters on Lake Van, taken his army on 
an exhausting trek, crossed great rivers like the Euphrates by fording 
them in order to go and pass the whole summer and then the winter 
following at Sebastea? 

The first question which enters our minds is how could Theophanes 
have made such a mistake. It is our view that he moved Heraclios from 
Constantinople early in 623. In order to reach the appointed date of the 
attack on Constantinople in 626, which is inescapable as there are con- 
temporary sources and books of the Lives of the Saints with which to 
check it, he would have had not only a winter but a whole year to spare. 


9 Theophanes, p. 313-4 — Cedrenos, 725-6. 
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So he leaves Heraclios, the Byzantines and Persians kicking their heels 
throughout this whole space of time, adding, to make things easy: "they 
stayed all winter". 

Pernice, understanding the problem but wishing to remain faithful to 
Theophanes' chronology, maintains that Heraclios spent a considerable 
time in Cilicia. But here he comes into direct opposition to Theophanes, 
who writes that immediately after the battle "he rushed forward" to- 
wards Sebastea. Baynes, also realising the gap, tries to beg the question 
by various mistaken suppositions (Note XXIII). 

It is quite clear from our sources that the battle ended without either 
victors or vanquished and that immediately afterwards, whereas the 
Persians moved Sotth, the Byzantines made a forced march on Sebastea. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


The concerted attack of the forces of East and West (Persians and 
Avar-Slavs) on Byzantium is one of the noblest episodes of history 
during this period. Constantinople, closely besieged, was in immediate 
peril. The Khan of Khans, the Avar ruler, was at the head of his army 
during the whole siege. Heraclios did not consider his own presence 
wise, in order to avoid being shut into the City. 

We have many and detailed accounts of the siege of Constantinople 
which are listed in Note xxiv. 

A feature common to all these Byzantine references is the attempt to 
attribute the victory to a miracle and consequently all allege that the 
Holy Virgin intervened to save her city, while the successful defence of 
Thessaloniki is due to St. Demetrios. Divine aid and miracles are ever 
present. On this account reference to the Byzantine sources for this 
period must be very guarded since most details are merely given as pre- 
ambles to a miracle. Pisides, the most poetical writer who gives the 
fewest details emphasises that if anyone desires to describe the fight and 
show who was the victor, he has but to raise an icon of the Virgin. Theo- 
dore Synkellos and the Chronicon Paschale both recount how God saved 
the City through the Virgin. 

On the other hand, the Eastern Chroniclers who supply very few 
details, completely ignore the Avars, whom they do not even mention. 


1 


Heraclios reached Sebastea at the end of April with tremendous 
problems to face and grave decisions to make. He was aware of the 
Perso-Avar alliance and of the onslaught in preparation against his 
capital, which indeed was why he had returned at the earliest opportuni- 
ty to his base. 

Here he would be able to glean the latest news from Constantinople. 
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He had sent the patrician Athanasios to the Khagan as an emissary with 
a new offer on condition that he gave up his plans. Barisic ! wrongly 
places the dispatch of this mission after the appearance of the Avar 
vanguard thus conflicting with the Chronicon Paschale which states that 
Athanasios then returned from his mission. It is also incorrect to say 
that Athanasios was held prisoner as the Avars did not molest any of the 
Byzantine envoys sent to them. 

When Athanasios set out on his embassy, he knew the City's weak- 
ness. He did not know what reinforcements had been sent there and of 
the orders given to strengthen the walls. He must thus have left the City 
in March or April 626. 

As we have pointed out in the last chapter, Heraclios knew that two 
Persian armies were marching on Asia Minor, but he probably did not 
know which of them was destined for Constantinople and which was to 
prevent Heraclios defending it. His usual opponent was Sahrbaraz and 
therefore he probably suspected that this was his mission, otherwise how 
can we explain Heraclios manoeuvres or his continued effort to avoid 
battle with this Persian army and approach the North road? The one 
possible explanation is that he supposed that the army coming from the 
North was going to cross over to Constantinople. Besides, this road was 
the shortest. 

Until he had obtained the necessary information and decided on 
further action, his care was the defence of the City. He sent off a strong 
section of his army from Trebizond by sea to reinforce the City garri- 
son ?. Some historians (Pernice, Lambros, Pertusi) basing their view on 
a passage in the Chronicon Paschale, maintain that he sent 12,000 of his 
armoured cavalry to Constantinople. But this passage referred to the 
total armoured cavalry force in the City when the siege began. Inde- 
pendent of this, it does not seem at all likely that Heraclios would have 
sent such a large part of his most effective fighting troops, who would 
have been better employed in an open plain and no infantry who must 
have been essential to the defence of the fortified City walls. In addition 
to reinforcements, the emperor sent orders and instructions for the de- 
fence, commanding that the fleet be made ready for action °. Its princi- - 
pal task would be to prevent the Persian army crossing over from Asia 
into Europe. He ordered immediate repair of the walls which seem not 
to have been in good condition. 


1 Barisic, Le Siége de Constantinople p. 378. 
3 G. Pisides, Bel. Av. 277-8. 
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It is not known whether the sea walls too were repaired. The earth- 
quake in 447 had greatly damaged all the City walls, particularly those 
near the Sea of Marmara, but for two and a half centuries there had 
been no mention in any Source of important repairs to the sea walls ?. 

Engines of war and armaments of every kind were ordered urgently *. 
Though none of our sources alludes to it, we must presume that the 
necessary food supplies were stored as well. The entire City population 
seems to have bad a hand in repairing the walls and completing the 
defence preparations. 

The strange thing is that Heraclios does not seem to have contem- 
plated going down himself to command the fight in person. Many expla- 
nations of this, anything but satisfactory, have been offered. Never- 
theless, they must be briefly examined. Amantos maintains that he was 
unable to get there. But this is manifestly incorrect as if the rein- 
forcements which he sent could do so, he himself would have been able 
to reach the City in the same way. 

The prevailing opinion, held by Bury, Lambros and Pernice, is that 
he was unwilling to give up what he had won during the last four years 
and evacuate the Provinces he had occupied. But what gains had Hera- 
clios to his credit? None! What Provinces had been liberated or con- 
quered? Only most of what had been Byzantine Armenia. The rich 
Provinces of Syria and Egypt were still in Persian hands. But apart from 
this in 624 he had invaded Persia regardless of the then invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Persians. 

Lemerle maintains that the danger was slight and on this account 
Heraclios did not return to the City, but this seems at variance with all 
our sources of information. 

After Heraclios had gathered the necessary information he realised 
that the army which had taken the Northern road was the one charged 
with keeping him busy while the other, the fighting force under Sahr- 
baraz was earmarked for Constantinople. But this army was already far 
off. As in 612, the emperor divided his army into three sections *. One 
of these he had sent to the City, the second and largest he left under the 
command of his brother Theodore with orders to proceed to the defence 
of Constantinople after repulsing Sahin's forces. The third and smallest 


2 Van Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople p. 178. 
* Pisides, Bel. Av. 274—275. 
5 Theophanes, p. 315 — Cedrenos, 727. 
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section he kept himself to embark on an incredible campaign on which 
we will enlarge in the next chapter. 

While he was in this region, Martina gave birth to Heraclios 11 or 
Heracleonas, probably at Trebizond, according to Antiochos the Monk. 

News of rioting in the City reached Heraclios at Sebastea. On Wednes- 
day May 14th, 626, loud protests were heard in the crowded Church of 
St. Sophia against John, nicknamed “Sismos” (Earthquake), who was in 
charge of Economic Affairs, owing to the increase in the price of bread. 
This in fact had increased from 3 "pholles" (subdivisions of a silver 
coin) to 8, a sudden rise which had upset the people. John furthermore 
was accused of wishing to abolish “school bread" ê. Patriarch Sergios 
intervened and promised that the question would be settled. Next day 
worse rioting occurred. Once more Sergios intervened, this time in con- 
junction with the City Governor and the Commander of the Guard dis- 
missing John and promising that the price of bread would be reduced 
immediately. All the same, the people, in spite of this promise and the 
dismissal of John, showed its displeasure by destroying the statues which 
had been erected in his honour. 

According to Pisides*, when the combined Perso-Avar attack took 
place, Heraclios had already been engaged in three “peridromi” (periods) 
of war with the Persians, verses which have caused great discussion and 
controversy among historians (Note xxv). 
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After disengaging his army from the Byzantines after the battle of the 
River Saros, Sahrbaraz turned South to ensure another way of crossing 
over to the coast opposite Constantinople. No source tells us which road 
he took. But owing to the Caesarea and Sebastea roads being closed, 
Sahrbaraz had the only alternative of first going South and then veering 
westwards. Consequently we must presume that the Persians, after 
making for Germaniceia, turned towards the Propontis via Cilicia, Lyca- 
onia, Phrygia and Bithynia, a distance of about 1200 klm. We may pre- 
sume that Sahrbaraz avoided the strong cities, because there is no record 
of any of them having been captured. This distance could have been 
easily accomplished in 40 and comfortably in 50 days. Given that Sahr- 
baraz left the Germaniceia area about April 20th, he could have reached 
Chalcedon at the end of May or beginning of June. Our sources state 


6 Chronicon Paschale, I. 715-16. 
T Pisides, Bel. Av. 260. 
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that the Persians arrived on the coast opposite Constantinople many days 
(Chronicon Paschale), a few days (Theodore) or three days (Oratio 
Historica), before the arrival of the Avar vanguard and this we know 
reached Constantinople on June 29th 5. 

Sahrbaraz who, according to Theodore Synkellos was in command of 
the elite Persian troops “with horses and chariots", after setting fire to the 
Temples and Palaces, settled in Chalcedon and Chrysoupolis. There he 
awaited the arrival of the Avars so as to arrange with them the details of 
the attack on Constantinople ?. 

The second army under Sahin also entered Byzantine territory, but we 
have no information about its movements or the road which it took. We 
only know that it gave battle and must necessarily draw our own con- 
clusions. 

We have the fact (Theophanes) that Heraclios was in a hurry to reach 
Sebastea. Thus one of the two Persian armies would have taken the 
northern road which leads to Constantinople via Theodosioupolis-Satala- 
Colonia. Probably, as we have already mentioned, Heraclios imagined 
that this army, following the shorter way, was heading for the coast oppo- 
site the capital. Besides, it is improbable that this army should have 
followed the same road as the retreating Byzantine army and the other 
Persian army under Sahrbaraz. At that time of year there would not have 
been sufficient provisions for both men and beasts to supply three armies 
at the same time. Even if this had occurred, Heraclios' conduct in refusing 
to join battle with Sahrbaraz' army and hastening towards the northern 
road is inexplicable. 

The date at which the battle was fought against Sahin is also unknown. 
We have the fact that the Byzantine army which reached Constantinople 
on August 8th '* would have required a month's march (over 1000 kim.) 
to get there. Consequently the battle was fought before July 8th. Further- 
more the Persians were preparing two armies for two operations. It is most 
unlikely that the force assigned to keeping the Byzantine army occupied 
would have dallied much in its movements. Possibly Sahin's force being 
freshly recruited required more time for training, but the time lag between 
the two invasions cannot have been long. 

On the basis of the above fact, we may reckon that Sahin's army was on 


8 Chronicon Paschale, I. 717 — Theodore Synkellos p. 106/304 — Oratio Histo- 
rica, 1357. 

9 Chronicon Paschale, I. 717. 
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Byzantine territory by June. By the beginning of July, it would have been 
face to face with the Byzantine army under Theodore on the frontiers of 
Pontus and Armenia, probably between Colonia and Satala. The fight was 
a savage one and the Persians were routed !!, A large number of Persians 
were killed and the rest retired in disorder. On this occasion, too, an at- 
tempt is made to ascribe this to a miracle. According to Theophanes, hail 
fell towards the Persian front at the time of battle which blinded them so 
that they were defeated. Anyhow, it was a great defeat and Sahin, on 
seeing the destruction of his army died of grief. It is said that on Chosroes' 
orders the body was embalmed and sent to the Persian Court where it was 
treated with contempt. 

Thus by mid-July at the latest, one Persian army had been destroyed 
and the other was opposite Constantinople very far from Persia. 


3 


The question of the Avars presents great difficulties. It has only been 
studied superficially and furthermore no proper connection has been 
made between events which occurred in Europe and Asia at that time. All 
the historians have made out that the purpose of the attack was plunder 
and above all compelling the Byzantines to increase their subsidies. As 
this subject is so particularly important, we will elaborate it, even though 
this may be repetition. 

There is one fact which, alas, nobody has observed. The Avars were 
not looking for money. The Khagan replies to all the Byzantine offers were 
a stereotyped demand for the surrender of Constantinople. The Byzan- 
tines certainly offered him plenty of money, but he refused it. Even after 
the attack had failed and he was threatened by the Byzantine army, the 
Khagan persisted in his threat that he would be back later. His refusal to 
accept money gives the lie to the view that he attacked Byzantium through 
greed. While we have to admit that greed was one of the chief Avar 
characteristics in the present instance the Khagan refused money right up 
to the end. 

We mentioned in Chapter x1 that various tribes subject to the Avars 
had become restive, either seeking their independence or wishing to settle 
on territory outside the Avar yoke. The rebellion of the Moravian Slavs 
was a case in point. The subjected tribes were urged on by the Franks 
(Dvornik) who were interested in weakening their very dangerous neigh- 


11 Theophanes, p. 315 — Cedrenos 728. 
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bour. On the other hand, Byzantine diplomacy was continually fostering 
the natural inclination of the tribes in central and north-central Europe to 
gain their freedom 7. Clearly they doled out ample funds and promises to 
any tribes disposed to revolt. The Serbs and Croats were among the tribes 
urged on by the Byzantines. We will examine the question of these two 
tribes migration at length in Chapter xxi. 

At a certain moment the Croats and Serbs began to move against the 
Avars. This movement in all probability began in 623. Dvornik °? and 
Labuda support the years 622—627, while Grafenauer links the movement 
with the revolt of Bohemia. 

All these movements were observed by the Avars who placed responsi- 
bility on the Byzantines and hoped in 623, by attacking Byzantium to 
bring the incipient revolutionary movement to an end. They probably 
then received assurances from the Byzantines, but probably these latter 
were incapable of stopping the revolutionary movements which they 
themselves had initiated among the tribes. Anyhow the Avars' resentment 
against this breaking of treaties by the Byzantines was natural. 

When the Avars invaded Byzantine territory, they wished to capture 
the European part of the Empire. They neither sought nor accepted either 
money or booty. They wanted the Balkan Peninsula and above all Con- 
stantinople. 

The Avars were being pressed by the Slavs who had settled in Mace- 
donia and desired to occupy Thessaloniki. They pointed out to the Khagan 
that Thessaloniki had become the reception centre for all those who fled 
from areas captured by the Avar-Slavs and assured him that it would be 
easy to take !*. The author of the Acta Miraculi S. Demetrii tells us that 
the city was a centre for Balkan refugees. Indeed all the above information 
is based on the Acta Miraculi, which aims at making out the situation so 
desperate that only the Saint's intervention could save it. Anyhow, it is 
- certain that the Slav penetration into that region had begun to grow im- 
portant and dangerous, while the central administration only afforded 
slender protection. 

As we have already observed, we do not know when negotiations for a 
common attack took place with the Persians. At all events the Khagan, 


12 Chaloupecky - Labuda, Considerations sur Samo etc. 

13 Dvornik in 2nd vol. of Const. Porph. Adm. Imp. p. 117 and for chapter 30 
pp. 66-78. 

14 Acta S. Demetrii 1336 — Tougard, De l'Histoire profane etc. p. 128 - Lemerle, 
Invasions etc. p. 296 — Tafrali, Thessalonique, etc. p. 113 — Letsa, History etc. II. 
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aided by funds from Persia, started making feverish preparations. These 
had to be considerable because they did not involve a mere raid but an 
effort to overthrow the Byzantine Empire in the Balkan Peninsula. He 
recruited a large number of men from the tribes subjected to him, Slavs, 
Gepides and Bulgars. He constructed many siege engines and ordered the 
Slavs to make ready a large fleet of "monoxyla" (canoes) so that they 
should be in a position to attack the City from the sea and also transport 
the Persians from the Asiatic to the European shore. He gathered together 
a vast mass of transport beasts. All these large scale preparations were 
known in Constantinople. 

Prevailing opinion which is not supported by any reference, has it that 
the siege of Thessaloniki, known as the fourth one, occurred in 626. Per- 
haps it does not seem wise to disperse troops for the capture of two cities. 
Anyhow it is certain that the Avars did not besiege them at the same time. 
Probably too, as their object was the capture of the Balkan Peninsula, 
they also wished to take the largest European city in the Byzantine 
Empire. 

Our only reference for the siege of Thessaloniki is the Acta Miraculi 
S. Demetrii, which is solely occupied in pointing out that the city was 
saved through the intervention of the Saint. In note xxvi we will explain 
why we differ from the dating suggested by Barisic. 

The Khagan of the Avars, who was now the grandson of Baian, invaded 
Byzantine territory with his army at the end of April or the beginning of 
May, 626. A strong vanguard advanced towards Thrace and Constanti- 
nople while the Khagan, with the bulk of his forces, marched on Thessa- 
loniki !5. Our view is founded on the following reflections: 

]. The Avars could not have besieged Thessaloniki after their failure 
before Constantinople when their retreating forces were pursued by the 
Byzantine army. 

2. The Khagan was present at the siege of Thessaloniki, which he cut 
short and at the siege of Constantinople. His presence alone shows that the 
siege of the two cities was not simultaneous. 

3. The Avar vanguard reached Constantinople on June 29th, whereas 
the Khagan with the bulk of his army and the besieging engines arrived 
there a month later. Why this great time lag? 

4. The Constantinople garrison, a strong one, did not attack the Avar 
vanguard. Therefore it must have been aware that the bulk of the Avar 
army was on Byzantine soil. 

15 Tafrali, op. cit. p. 115. 
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Thessaloniki had had good warning. Many refugees from towns in Avar 
hands had taken shelter there and these would have told of the Avars’ 
strength and their method of besieging cities. Specialists in handling de- 
fence weapons had gone there from Sardice (Sophia) and Naissos (Nish)"*. 
But despite all the defence measures put in hand, Thessaloniki was taken 
by surprise. Many of the inhabitants were outside the city occupied at the 
time with their agricultural pursuits and captured. 

As soon as the Avars arrived, they set up their besieging machinery. 
This consisted of wooden towers higher than the city walls. The garrison 
however, repulsed the onslaught. Thessaloniki was not besieged from the 
sea as the Slav canoes had been sent to Constantinople and consequently 
the city had abundant supplies. Ships from Thessaloniki were provisioned 
by the Slav tribe of Velesgitae which had settled at Demetrias (Volos). 
Various sailors who were specialists in handling machinery assisted the 
defence. While the siege was going on, the new imperial Governor, named 
Harias, arrived. A violent earthquake spread panic in the city, but the 
walls did not suffer damage, a fact which was attributed to the protection 
of St. Demetrios. 

The siege continued for 33 days and in spite of all their besieging 
engines and attacks the Avars had no success. The Khagan was in haste to 
leave because he had to go to Constantinople where the Persians awaited 
him. Lest, however, his departure should be thought an admission of 
defeat, he made a strange agreement. He demanded a sum of money to 
leave, threatening to set fire to the suburbs and outskirts of Thessaloniki. 
This the inhabitants refused as they regarded themselves as the victors. 
Finally they agreed to ransom the prisoners and give a certain sum of 
money to avoid the burning of the suburbs. The Khagan raised the siege 
and made off towards Adrianoupolis. 

The narrator of the siege tries to attribute the Avar defeat to a miracle 
by St. Demetrios '". 
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The strong Avar vanguard, consisting of 30,000 men, reached the Long 
Walls on Sunday, June 29th, St. Peter & Paul's Day in the 14th Indiction, 
e.g. 626 18, 

16 Acta S. Demetrii, 1337 —- Lemerle, op. cit. 296. 

17 Acta S. Demetrii, 1340-1345 — Tougard, op. cit. p. 136 — Dvornik, Les Slaves, 
Byzance etc. p. 15 — Lemerle, op. cit. p. 296 — Tafrali op. cit. 118 — Letsa op. cit. II. 
276. 
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The famous patrician Vonos was in command of the Byzantine forces. 
He was also a member of the Regency and referred to in our sources as 
“Magister”. The Patriarch Sergios, himself one of the Regents was the life 
and soul of the resistance. His frequent orations, example and faith had 
raised the inhabitants' morale. He constantly passed round the fortifi- 
cations in ceremonial procession. 

On the appearance of the Avars, the Byzantine cavalry and the rest of 
the military units were brought inside the walls of Constantinople. The 
Avars stayed in the “Melantias area". They frequently sent detachments 
to hinder the inhabitants when they wished to go out and get fodder for the 
horses. 

After ten days, the Avar detachments became few and far between. 
Taking this opportunity both troops and “pallikars” as well as citizens 
emerged from the City and went as far as ten miles to harvest the crops. 

The word “pallikar” appears here for the first time in Byzantine litera- 
ture. Under the Turkish occupation, the word denoted bravery and war- 
like courage while here it has another meaning. It was used to describe the 
attendant of a soldier and in particular that of a mounted warrior "°. 

Avar detachments who discovered the movement going on among the 
Byzantines, attacked them and after an engagement carried off some 
prisoners. When the defenders on the walls saw that their men had been 
beaten, they sortied out to relieve them, but the operation was somewhat 
disorderly and during the engagement which ensued many Byzantines and 
Avars were killed. 

The Avars set fire to some suburbs to the West of the City and de- 
stroyed the City aqueduct, known as that of Valens. After this they sent 
a strong detachment of 1000 horsemen near to the Church of the Holy 
Maccabees at Sykae (Galata), which indicated its presence with flares to 
the Persians who were on the opposite coast. The Persians themselves lit 
fires in reply and their first contact was thus achieved. However, during 
this whole period no organised reaction took place on the part of the Con- 
stantinople garrison ™. 

When the Khagan reached Adrianople, he sent Athanasios to Con- 
stantinople and the latter retailed what the Khagan had told him. He obvi- 
ously related what he had seen in the Avars’ camp and described their 
strength. The Khagan’s proposals and Athanasios’ attitude provoked 


19 Lambros, History etc. p. 686 — Paparrigopoulos, History etc. III. 191. 
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strong feeling among official circles in the City. They accused him of being 
terrified of the Khagan and under his influence. Athanasios answered that 
they had sent him some time ago to find out the Khagan's disposition and 
that then he did not know of the changes that had taken place, that is the 
strengthening of the garrison and the repair of the walls. 

This sentence in the Chronicon Paschale proves Barisic's theory, ac- 
cording to which Athanasios was sent to the Khagan after the arrival of 
the Avar vanguard before the City walls, to be wrong, 

Athanasios' astonishment at his compatriots' criticism is only natural. 
He had simply relayed the Khagan's proposals which were frightful. He 
was fully aware of the Avar army's strength and the vast number of its 
besieging engines. Owing to his absence, he did not know of the repairs to 
the walls or of the arrival of regular troops to reinforce the City garrison. 
Above all, he knew of the inhabitants' low morale then and of the intention 
to send a mission to Heraclios begging him to return immediately ?!, 

Since then much had altered and Constantinople was well fortified. 
Being fully supplied with food and having sufficient military and naval 
forces, it was able to repel any attack. Athanasios declared himself ready 
to carry back the Byzantine reply to the Khagan word for word. But so as 
to be in a position to give his personal impressions, he asked to review the 
forces in Constantinople before departing. 

In this review the cavalry, which the Chronicon Paschale calls “‘caval- 
larii” amounted to 12,000 and besides these there were of course the in- 
fantry and the home guard, which was well organised and armed ??, 

The city dignitaries sent a reply to the Khagan, but unfortunately no 
source gives the text of their answer. Probably they proposed some special 
monetary payment. Athanasios took the Byzantine answer to the Khagan 
who rejected it. Barisic writes wrongly supporting himself on the Chron- 
icon Paschale that the Khagan did not receive Athanasios. But this chroni- 
cle merely says that the Khagan did not accept the Byzantine proposals. 

The Khagan said that he would only retreat if the City and its inhabit- 
ants surrendered ??, But he allowed Athanasios to return to the City. 
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On July 29th, that is a whole month after the appearance of the Avar 
vanguard and more than six weeks after the arrival of the Persians, the 


71 Pisides, Ode to Vonos, I. 124. 

33 Chronicon Paschale, I. 720 — Pisides, Bel. Av. 293-298 — Manojlovic, Le Peu- 
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Khagan at the head of the bulk of his army arrived before the walls of 
Constantinople. He made haste to study the walls and City defences with a 
view to ordering his attack. According to Pisides, the Khagan particularly 
stopped in front of the Philoxenus Gate. 

There is some question about the exact numbers of the Avar army. The 
Chronicon Paschale only gives the number of the vanguard. Pisides writes 
that 80,000 men were arrayed, while Theodoros Synkellos says that for 
every Byzantine soldier there were 100 barbarians. The Oratio Historica 
gives a ration of 1 to 10, but Barisic rightly observes that this latter cannot 
be taken into account as the anonymous author took his information from 
Theodoros and cut off a nought. The City garrison, together with the 
home guard amounted to 25—30,000 men. So if we accept Theodoros’ 
statement the Avar army must have numbered 2,5—3,000,000 men! But 
even Pisides' figures are not absolutely correct. Probably this figure of his 
referred to the section of the army arrayed before the walls. It should not 
include the Slavs manning the canoes, etc. In all probability the Avar 
forces numbered 120—150,000 men. 

No sooner was Vonos informed of the Khagan's arrival than he hasten- 
ed to inspect the walls, army and home guard. Sergios at the head of the 
City clergy followed by the Senate and a mass of citizens, carried the icon 
of the Blessed Virgin, bearing the Christ in her arms, in a religious pro- 
cession through the city and round the walls. This icon was the palladium 
of Constantinople ?*. Frolow ** wrongly states that Sergios carried the 
icon of the Saviour, not made by human hands, but this icon had been 
taken by Heraclios when he set out on his campaign against the Persians. 

It was a sunny morning and a countless mass of horsemen and infantry 
filled the space in front of the walls. The reflection of the sun's rays on 
their breastplates dazzled the Constantinopolitans. That day there was no 
engagement. 

Next day, July 30th, the Avars began to set up their “tortoises” (Note 
XXVII) and prepare to attack. The Khagan demanded that food should be 
sent to him by the City. Eventually food was sent to him by Heraclios' 
son, Constantine. 

On the third day, Thursday, July 31st the Khagan attacked “like a 
tempest accompanied by thunder” * all along the walls. Fighting con- 


34 Pisides, Bel. Av. 371—379 — Pertusi in Pisides Poemi, p. 220 — Oratio Historica, 
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tinued until the eleventh morning hour (5 a.m.) the centre of the attack 
being the space between the Polyandriou and the Gate of the Pempton 
(Fifth). At this point the bulk of the Avars were arrayed. The first attack 
was made by lightly armed Slavs and later came the Avars with their iron 
armour. The Avars’ subjects, Slavs, Gepides and Bulgars 7" attacked the 
other walls. 

In the area of the Pigae south of the Polyandriou Gate, a body of Slavs 
tried to capture the Church and Monastery of the Pigae. This attack the 
Byzantines repelled with great losses to the attacking forces. The success, 
attributed to the Virgin's intervention, raised their morale. 

That evening the Khagan ordered the erection of some “manganika” 
(Note xxv11) and “tortoises” from “Vrachialion to Vrachialion", in other 
words throughout the length of the land walls. 

Next day the Avars set up many engines and particularly "helepolis" 
(wooden towers) (Note xxv11) in the same section of the walls as had been 
attacked the previous day. The garrison retorted with a large number of 
stone-throwing devices. The battle was continuous and the Byzantines 
succeeded in repelling the invaders. The situation began to grow difficult 
when the Avars installed 12 high and large wooden siege towers between 
the Gates of Polyandriou and St. Romanos. These towers which reached 
the height of the ramparts, were covered with the skins of freshly 
slaughtered animals. They also covered their stone throwers because the 
defenders threw jars of inflammable substance or burning pitch at them. 
The task of building and putting together all these devices was very quickly 
accomplished. Theodoros writes that a mass of barbarians worked rapidly 
under the Khagan's supervision. But it seems that these towers were 
dangerous as they began to denude the walls of defenders. It was then 
that Vonos ordered the sailors to mount the walls and reinforce the home 
guard. A sailor invented a device with which he succeeded in destroying 
the towers, whereupon Vonos congratulated and promoted him °°. 

Vonos from the walls exhorted the Khagan to accept the subsidy and 
another large sum of money but the latter refused, demanding the sur- 
render of the City. The only thing he would accept was the free exit of the 
inhabitants. 

The Khagan tried to launch the canoes which he had brought by cart. 
The Byzantine fleet made such an attempt difficult. After investigation of 
the area a large number of canoes was concentrated on the River Barbys- 
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sos (Kagit-hanesu) near the Saint Callinicou bridge inside the Golden 
Horn Gulf. This point is rocky and the Byzantine ships with their large 
displacement could not approach it. The Byzantine fleet lined up from the 
Church of St. Nikolaos to that of St. Conon of Pigae (Galata). 

The following day which was Saturday, August 2nd, the battle raged 
fiercely. In the evening the Khagan asked Constantine to send him emis- 
saries. After a meeting it was decided to send a five-member mission con- 
sisting of: 1. The famous patrician Georgios. 2. Athanasios, who was the 
usual ambassador of Byzantium to the Avars. 3. The famous patrician 
and logothete Theodosios. 4. The beloved of God Theodoros Synkellos, 
the author, and 5. Theodoros the Commerkiarios. When the embassy 
entered the Khagan's presence, it presented gifts on behalf of Constantine, 
the co-emperor. On the Khagan's orders, three emissaries of Sahrbaraz 
were invited to attend. The Byzantines were disturbed by the Persians' 
presence because this indicated that there was communication between 
them and the Avars in spite of the Byzantine fleet's presence. 

The Khagan told the Byzantines, whom he left standing, that the 
Persians were prepared to send 3,000 (Chronicon Paschale) or a mass 
(Theodoros Synkellos) of soldiers to his assistance. He demanded the 
surrender of the City and in outlining his terms for the second time, he 
declared that he was ready to let the inhabitants leave freely with “ta pros 
sagin ke pros kamisin" (each with whatever he stood up in). 

The Patrician Georgios, leader of the mission, replied that the City was 
in no danger and that the Byzantine army was approaching to relieve it. 

The Khagan insisted on the immediate surrender of the City saying the 
inhabitants of Constantinople had no hope of salvation unless “they 
changed into fish and escaped by sea or into birds and flew up to heaven". 
He added that from what the Persians told him, the Byzantine army was 
not on its way to succour them and that he would in any case capture the 
City aided by his Persian allies, to whom he was sending vessels to bring 
them across and that Constantinople and its inhabitants would suffer the 
fate of a city taken by assault. 

Georgios replied that the Persians were concealing the truth from him 
and that the Byzantine army was drawing near. Curiously enough, this 
phrase has escaped unnoticed by all who have studied the siege of Con- 
stantinople. We will revert to this subject. One of the Persians then abused 
Georgios, who, however, maintained his sangfroid and finally stated cate- 
gorically that the City would never surrender, adding that he had attended 
the meetings in the hopes of finding some means of agreeing on a peace 
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treaty which ruled out any question of the City's being given up. The 
Khagan allowed them to depart unmolested ?*. 

On their return the Byzantines immediately reported what had been 
said, particularly emphasizing the presence of the Persians and the infor- 
mation, specially given them by the Khagan about the Avar fleet having 
been sent to fetch them. The Byzantines were uneasy for they knew that 
the struggle would be hard. But they took hasty measures to strengthen 
the defence of the Bosphoros to prevent the Persians coming across. 

That same Saturday evening, towards Sunday, the Persian emissaries 
tried to cross the Bosphoros, but it was fully guarded and the Byzantine 
naval patrols captured them in the midst of their crossing. One of them 
was executed on the spot, while another was killed and his body sent to 
the Avars. The third they took by ship to Chalcedon and after beheading 
him, threw his head to the Persians with an inscription to the effect that 
the Khagan had made a treaty with Byzantium and handed over the 
Persian emissaries *°. 
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Fighting continued close to the walls throughout Sunday, August 3rd. 
The Byzantines then learnt that the Khagan had gone to Halae and order- 
ed canoes to be launched to transport the Persians. 

The Khagan carried out the plans he had made and bringing the re- 
maining canoes over land "put them into the sea", as the Chronicon 
Paschale has it. He himself went down to Halae, one of the narrowest 
points on the Bosphoros to supervise the carrying out of his orders person- 
ally. 

The moment this was known, the Byzantine fleet was given orders to 
sail for Halae and prevent the canoes from moving. In spite of a contrary 
wind, 70 Byzantine ships sailed that same evening. 

At dawn on Monday, August 4th, the fleet of canoes emerged from the 
little bay and “managed to avoid the Byzantine naval patrols and go to- 
wards" . . . unfortunately at this point there is a large blank. As if nothing 
had happened, the Chronicle goes on to recount the naval battle which 
took place on August 7th, no longer in the Bosphoros, but in the Golden 
Horn. The first person to notice the blank was Vasilievsky. Curious to 
relate, all who have studied the siege of Constantinople have passed it 
over and gone on with their narrative as if it did not exist. Still odder, 
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Barisic in his very careful recent study, while discussing the blank at 
length, ignores it in his narrative. Grumel tries to cover it with Theodoros' 
account. But this is impossible as Theodoros is a hymn writer and not a 
chronicler. Neither does Pisides help to fill it, being himself a poet. We 
enlarge on this matter considering that it is of some importance and that 
the conclusions which may be drawn will throw light on some doubtful 
matters. 

The Persians had created the right conditions for a concerted attack on 
Constantinople. They had prepared an army of picked troops and sent it 
to take part in the siege. Can anyone accept that they made no effort to 
take any military action? What did they go to Chalcedon for — to prevent 
the Byzantines bringing aid to their capital? But this was the task of the 
other army under Sahin. 

All the Eastern Chroniclers write that the Persians under Sahrbaraz 
besieged Constantinople after crossing to the European coast. Thus a 
tradition has grown up that somehow the Persian army under Sahrbaraz 
certainly took part in this siege. : 

Apart from the Chronicon Paschale, the sources relate the following: 

1. Theodoros Synkellos, para. 15 says: “that night the Slav canoes were 
despatched to carry across the waiting Persian army”. In para. 16: “God 
prevented the crossing of the Persians”. 

2. Sébéos and the Armenian chroniclers following his text: "Sahrbaraz 
with the Persian army wanted to attack Constantinople from Chalcedon. 
There was a naval battle and 4,000 Persians were drowned. 

3. The Chronicon Paschale, as we have already stated, reports that the 
Khagan told the Byzantines that the Persians would send him 3,000 men. 
Also that he launched his canoes to transport them and that despite the 
watchfulness of the Byzantine fleet, the Slavs crossed to meet . . . (natural- 
ly, the Persians). 

It has been verified on the assurance of all the sources that Sahrbaraz 
was only once at Chalcedon, that is in 626. Probably he was there in 624 
as well, as Nicephoros writes, but this is just a possibility, while 626 is 
certain. He had no fleet with which to cross the Bosphoros and attack 
Constantinople from the sea. He could have crossed to the European 
shore only if the Slavs had ferried his army in their canoes. The Chronicon 
Paschale says that the Persians were sending 3,000 men and Sébéos 
drowns 4,000 of them, so the numbers roughly tally! 

Thus all the sources agree that some attempt was made to bring over 
the Persians and this failed owing, according to the Armenians to their 
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being defeated by the Byzantine fleet and owing to the Byzantines, to the 
intervention of God. 

In view of the above we may presume that events took place as follows: 
The fleet of canoes, profiting by the difficulties encountered by the Byzan- 
tine fleet, faced with a contrary wind, managed at dawn on the Monday 
to cross over to the opposite coast and reach Chrysoupolis and Chalcedon, 
where the Persians were waiting. 

There is no doubt that the Byzantines' watchfulness increased then but 
the fleet was in a difficult position. It had both to look after and hamper 
the movements of the monoxyla in the Golden Horn and those on the 
opposite coast. 

At some point, nobody knows when, though it was probably on the last 
day of the attack, 4000 Persian horsemen and hoplites embarked in the 
canoes, which set off for Constantinople. The Byzantine fleet met them 
(Sébéos) and a fight ensued which was disastrous for the invaders (Theo- 
doros and Sébéos) as all the Slavs (Theodoros) and all the ships were sunk 
(Sébéos). The effort was not repeated not because, as Sébéos writes, the 
Persians were afraid, but because neither means nor time to repeat it were 
available. 
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On Sunday evening the Khagan returned to his camp. Food and wine 
were sent to him from Constantinople. 

He began to make ready his great attack. He had probably been in- 
formed that the Byzantine army was drawing near and hastened it on 
though he saw that the walls had suffered no damage nor had the garri- 
son's resistance grown less. 

Very little information is forthcoming about events from Monday, 
August 4th to Wednesday, August 6th. Theodoros reports that fighting 
and local engagements were continuous. 

The strategic plan for the onslaught in preparation is entirely unknown 
to us. In the ordinary course of events the Khagan could not have ex- 
pected the sea attack to have results, although Theodoros writes the 
contrary. It appears from a laudatory speech of Patriarch Germanos ?!, 
that the Slavs hoped they could land and take the City from that side, there 
being no wall. Grumel, relying on this phrase, maintains that the sea walls 
then reached towards the Golden Horn only as far as the old wall of 
Constantine. In Note xxvii the whole question is debated. Grumel’s o- 


31 Germain, Patriarch of Constantinople, Homilie etc. p. 183. 
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pinion seems not to be correct. The sea walls had not been repaired, for 
one reason because the Persians had no fleet and for another because the 
Byzantines, having a strong one, did not count the fleet of Slav monoxyla. 
In all probability the walls on the Golden Horn were in ruins not having 
been repaired and Patriarch Germanos desired in the traditional manner 
to increase the force of the miracle by making one section of the City easy 
to capture, having no walls. 

Perhaps the Avars had been planning an attack on the Golden Horn 
side which would keep the Byzantine fleet busy and thus make it possible 
for the Persian army to be brought across. The fleet could not fight on two 
fronts as is clear from the fact that when they heard of the canoes launch- 
ing at Halae, they abandoned their watch on the Golden Horn and sailed 
in that direction. This peril did not escape the notice of Vonos who im- 
mediately ordered other ships to be made ready, presumably armed 
merchant vessels. 

We gather from Patriarch Nicephoros that orders had been given to the 
Slavs to attack when they saw beacons lighted at the Pteron. This was 
reported to Vonos, who ordered the flares to be lit. In these circumstances 
it may be asked why he hastened on the attack when it was known about 
and awaited? Perhaps it was because the transport of the Persians had not 
yet taken place and the Byzantines, despite the numerical increase in their 
fleet, feared that they would not be in a position to face a combined on- 
slaught by the two wings of the Slav fleet of monoxyla? 

On Wednesday, August 6th, the 9th day of the siege, hastened on as we 
have explained, a general attack on the land walls took place. The Avars 
took the Church of Our Lady of Blachernae by assault and fortified it. The 
fight continued all day and night with great losses to the Avars. 

On Thursday, the 7th August and the tenth day of the siege, the savage 
assault on the land walls went on. Every engine of war was used against 
the walls and garrison. At a given moment, probably dawn, the Byzantines 
lit their flares and then the fleet of monoxyla poured onto the sea wall near 
Blachernae with savage cries. The Slavs had tied their front rank of canoes 
together so that they presented a close-knit front but one deprived of free 
movement. The Byzantine fleet immediately swept into action, aided it 
seems by a gale which started to capsize the no longer free-moving canoes. 
Momentarily the movements of the Byzantine fleet were also affected by 
the hurricane, but the fate of the monoxyla was sealed. The heavy By- 
zantine ships closed in on them and started raining down stones, arrows 
and lances on them from their high decks. The canoes rammed together 
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started hitting each other and disintegrating. The sea soon became red 
with blood and there were women's bodies among the slain as the Slavs 
fought with their womenfolk. 

Many feigned death while others hid beneath the upturned boats. Some 
who saw the flares lit thought that those waiting on shore were Avars and 
swam hastily towards them. When they reached the shore, they were killed 
by the Byzantine guards. 

The Khagan had hurried down to the coast to find out why the attack 
had started before the signal was given. He was infuriated and when some 
of the Slavs succeeded in swimming up to him, he ordered his guard to 
slay them. 

Very few of those embarked in the monoxyla managed to survive. They 
fled to the mountains in fear of the Khagan's wrath. The scene in the 
Golden Horn Gulf was frightful with innumerable bodies. Wrecked canoes 
floated about all over the Gulf. The Byzantines were many days collecting 
and burying the bodies and burning the remains of the monoxyla which 
they gathered up. 

But the attack on the land walls was a failure, neither walls being scaled 
nor defenders vanquished. It was natural for such a hurried and ill-organ- 
ised onslaught to fail. The mass of corpses was so great that the attackers 
could not manage to collect them together for burning (Note xxix). 

The Khagan who was looking on at the battle from a hillock near the 
walls when he saw the slaughter, dismounted from his horse and went on 
foot to his tent beating his breast and head with his hands. 

In order to strike terror into their adversaries, the Byzantines decapi- 
tated many Slavs from the canoes and tying them to lances exhibited them 
over the ramparts. Meanwhile the rumour was spread that those saved 
from the canoes had been slain. Some sections of Slavs and Bulgars began 
to abandon their positions and retreat. Soon the situation turned into a 
disorderly flight, while the Avar cavalry hastened in pursuit. When the 
Byzantines saw these movements, they opened the gates and rushed on the 
siege engines, burning many of them. As night fell dead silence fell on the 
walls: the attack had failed **. 
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The Khagan was shut into his tent. At night, the Avars drew near and 
began taking away such engines as they were able to move, burning the 


33 Chronicon Paschale, I. 724-5 ~ Nicephoros, p. 18 — Pisides, Bel. Av. 403—473 
—- Theodore Synkellos, op. cit. - Oratio Historica, 1352 — Const. Manasses, 3776-7. 
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rest. Finally, on the Khagan's orders, the entire Avar camp was burned. 
The Avars gathered together and began to retreat. 

Thick smoke dnd flames hid the western part of the City. Theodoros 
writes with poetic licence that when the Persians beheld the smoke, they 
thought that the City had fallen into Avar hands. 

On the morning of Friday, August 8th, the last Avar detachments left, 
while their rearguard abandoned itself to looting the suburbs and burning 
the Churches. 

Sergios the Patriarch, Vonos, men, women and children poured out of 
the City and stood gazing at the burning engines of war and the relics of 
the Avar camp. 

Before his departure, the Khagan made a point of stating, for unknown 
reasons, that his retreat was not due to fear but because the Avars were 
short of food and that he was departing to look after their supplies. As 
soon as this was done he would return ?? to capture Constantinople. 

All students of history admit this to have been the reason for the raising 
of the siege. Barisic indeed adds that the Khagan was so sure that his 
success would be swift that though he arrived with plenty of troops and 
masses of siege engines, he did not bring food supplies with him! This 
oversight forced him to speed up the operations, to act prematurely and 
at the first reverse to leave °“! 

But this was the Avars’ story and justification of their hurried de- 
parture. What were the Byzantines views? The strange part is that while 
their views are mentioned in the sources, nobody at all, not even Barisic 
mentions these even to reject them. 

According to the Chronicon Paschale, at midday on the Friday, the last 
Avar detachments, the rearguard, departed. Their commander asked to 
speak with the commander of the City Garrison. Thereupon the “re- 
nowned magister", e.g. Vonos, answered that up that moment he himself 
had authority to carry on talks and negotiations but now the emperor's 
brother had arrived with his army and "there he is”. “He will follow you 
to your country where you will be able to converse with him”. This very 
enlightening fragment of the Chronicle has not succeeded in arousing the 
interest of any historian. 

Let us briefly examine why the Avars’ view cannot be accepted even as 
a simple reason and then that of the Byzantines, before explaining what in 
fact must have occurred. 


33 Chronicon Paschale, I. 725. 
34 Barisic, op. cit. p. 392. 
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1. Armies during the Byzantine period had no properly developed 
commisariat. The so-called Strategicon of Maurice draws the attention of 
corps commanders to this question and remarks that the'general who does 
not look after his army's supplies, is beaten without a fight. Consequently 
they took care to form centres from which supply trains were organised. 
When the army was operating on enemy territory, food supplies were 
customarily a burden in the country. This certainly held good for the By- 
zantines and probably for the Persians too. The Avars undoubtedly had 
no such supply system. 

The Constantinople operation had been well organised and prepared. 
As we have mentioned, a huge mass of baggage animals had been gather- 
ed. The operation took place while fodder was being harvested, a reason 
for the first clash with the Byzantines. 

The Avars had at their disposal the whole of Eastern and Western 
Thrace and present-day Bulgaria which were rich countries, whence they 
could easily obtain supplies. It would have been far easier to bring the 
food to the army rather than sending the army to fetch it! 

But above all, there was this huge number of beasts of burden which 
had carried the siege engines and the monoxyla. The former had been 
burnt and the latter destroyed so that in need of food (particularly among 
barbarous peoples) the slaughter of pack animals was a very simple and 
immediate remedy. 

So this lack of food is simply an excuse. 

2. Undoubtedly it was only at the end that the tempo of the attack was 
intensified. There was no noticeable haste at the beginning, quite the 
contrary. The vanguard arrived on June 29th: the Khagan a month later. 
The machinery was set up on the fourth day and later the Avars were 
occupied by negotiations and the transport of the Persians. Up to this 
point, the Avars appeared in no hurry. If there had been any question of 
food shortage, would they not have known about it from the first day? 
It was on the 9th day that the attack was speeded up and without a breach 
having appeared in the walls or any indication of falling off in the strength 
of the garrison's resistance, a strong attack was launched. With the first 
failure, not only retreat but rapid retreat began. The troops who had be- 
sieged Thessaloniki for 33 days stayed only 11 at Constantinople. Lack 
of food cannot justify either the dilatory commencement or the hasty 
retreat. 

3. Why waste time burning their besieging engines? If food shortage 
forced them to flee quickly, they could either have left them behind or 
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taken them with them. This waste of time in destroying their machinery 
could only have been justified if they were afraid of its being used immedi- 
ately against them. 

Let us now examine the Byzantine angle. 

1. When negotiations began in the Khagan's tent, the leading Byzantine 
ambassador said that the City was in no danger as the Byzantine army was 
on the way to liberate it. This the Khagan denied on the grounds of 
Persian information, but Georgios persisted. It is a mystery why nobody 
has observed this passage unless it was regarded as a trick. But it would 
have been astonishingly clumsy not only coming from the head of a diplo- 
matic mission but being repeated by a more or less official chronicle after 
the “trick” had failed. 

2. The same Chronicle states that Vonos told the commander of the 
rearguard that the Byzantine army had arrived and “idou antipera" (there 
they are over there), in other words, at that moment crossing the Bos- 
phoros. How can we believe that Vonos, one of the Regents, was also 
telling a lie and such a clumsy one at that? The sea must have been alive 
with ships, caiques and rowing boats carrying the Byzantine army. But 
there is another matter. Vonos, as the Chronicle tells us, spoke of the 
emperor's brother. We know from Theophanes that Theodore was then in 
command of the army. Thus this piece of information is checked from an- 
other source. 

Consequently the Byzantines' view is that the Avars were retreating on 
account of the Byzantine army's arrival. 

It would seem as though the whole subject had not been so far ex- 
amined closely enough. 

The Avars were in no hurry and that is why they started the siege in a 
leisurely manner. After leaving the Persians to await them for many days, 
they began the siege sure that they would in the end be masters of Con- 
stantinople. They were persuaded by the Persians when these latter said 
that the Byzantines had failed and were far off in Asia Minor. 

At a given moment they were informed that the Byzantine army really 
was drawing near Constantinople. Then a badly organised and uncoordi- 
nated attack began. This failed and the situation began to get difficult for 
the Avars. The Byzantine army, united with the garrison of the City 
constituted an immediate danger to them. Thus they must get away and 
quickly. The Khagan had to offer some explanation and it was then that 
he said it was not through fear that he was leaving. But what should he be 
afraid of? Was it the City garrison numbering a tenth of his forces? He 
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gave as his reason the shortage of supplies. Unhappily the historians have 
swallowed the Avars’ excuse without probing it. They ignore the Avars’ 
real reasons because for some unknown cause they refuse to admit that the 
North of the Balkan Peninsula had then been recaptured by the By- 
zantines. 

The Byzantine army reached Constantinople and the Avars fled in 
haste. The Byzantines pursued and chased them beyond the Danube. It 
seems that there was no battle as none of the sources refers to it. The 
question of the Persian contribution to the siege of Constantinople has 
various facets which we will examine in Note xxx. 

After the Avars had left, the Persians took advantage of the preoccu- 
pation of the Byzantine army to make off as quickly as possible (Theo- 
doros Synkellos and Oratio Historica). Theophanes writes that they re- 
mained at Chalcedon throughout the whole winter of 626—27. Apart from 
Theophanes having written 200 years after the event, while the other 
sources are contemporary, he requires the presence of the Persian army 
up to 627 to finish off the war then. But the war ended in February 628 
so he had to justify the Persians being outside the City for a year and a 
half. But can we accept that the Byzantine army which was recrossing 
Asia Minor in 627 left a whole Persian army there which was not sitting 
still as Theophanes writes? Would it not have been wiser to pursue if not 
to destroy the Persian force which was 2000 miles from its bases with a 
low morale? But in the final instance why should we have to believe 
Theophanes and not Theodoros Synkellos, an eye-witness of the events? 
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The Byzantines attributed the repulsing of the attack on Constantinople 
to Divine protection and intervention. Every contemporary and later 
Chronicler is silent about the feats of the garrison and its commanders, 
only mentioning Vonos. 

One source, the Chronicon Paschale, says that it will relate how the City 
was saved through the intervention of the Mother of God and ends by 
recounting that the Khagan maintained that he saw a soberly dressed 
woman walking round the walls alone. 

Another source (Theodoros Synkellos) says that the Virgin fought with 
the Byzantines. She was always present, striking fear into the enemy and 
giving strength to Her faithful soldiers. 

Pisides says that the Holy Virgin struck the foe and protected the By- 
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zantines, while Theophanes, Patriarch Nicephoros and Constantine Ma- 
nasses write more or less the same. 

Cedrenos writes that at sunrise the barbarians beheld a stately woman 
followed by eunuchs emerging from the Blachernae Gate. They thought 
it was the empress coming out on her way to visit the Khagan and discuss 
peace terms with him. They opened a way, so that others might follow her 
and they could capture as many as possible. When they saw that she left 
the camp without visiting their ruler, they started in pursuit, but at the 
point called Palaea Petra (Old Stone) she vanished and those accompany- 
ing Her did likewise. The barbarians attacked each other and mutual 
slaughter continued till evening. 

After the victory, Patriarch Sergios at the head of the clergy, followed 
by the co-emperor Constantine and all the officials repaired to the Virgin 
of Blachernae to give thanks for the triumph over the barbarians. It is said 
that either Sergios or Pisides then wrote part of the Acathistos Hymn. This 
question is debated *%. The Church ordained a special service at Blacher- 
nae on the 7th and 8th August in memory of the triumph of 626. 

By order of Heraclios, a new wall was built at Blachernae known as the 
Monoteichos or Kastellion of Blachernae in the area of which was in- 
corporated the Church of Our Lady of Blachernae. According to the 
Chronicon Paschale, this was built outside the so-called Pteron in 627 ?9. 
Byzantios and Paspatis wrongly write that it was built in 624—626 *. 
Heraclios' wall started from the prisons of Anema and ended at the Xylo- 
porta. It had neither ditch nor outer wall, being very strong, 3.70 metres 
thick and protected by 20 towers ?5. 

Vonos, commander of the garrison and member of the Regency died in 
May 11th, 627, and was buried in the Monastery of St. John of Stoudion. 


35 Pisides, Bel. Av. 502 — Manasses, 3786-88 — Nicephoros, p. 18 — Welesz, The 
Akathistos Hymn - Frolow, La Dedicace etc. p. 96 — Tomadakis, p. 287. 

36 Chronicon Paschale, I. 726. 

37 Byzantios, Constantinople, I. 102-3 — Paspatis, Byzantine etc. p. 3. 

38 Janin, Constantinople etc. 249 — Paspatis, op. cit. pp. 18-20. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE CAUCASUS 


After Heraclios had settled the questions of Constantinople's safety 
and had dealt with Sahin's army which was following the northern road, 
he determined to move into the Caucasus area. 

As we have already remarked, Heraclios held the view that the By- 
zantine military forces were not strong enough to overcome Persia fully. 
He thought it expedient to ally himself with the Khazars and draw them 
with all the Christian peoples of the Caucasus into a great onslaught on 
Persia. It was a curious notion. To bring his grandiose plan to fruition he 
was to roam in the mountains of the Iberian Peninsula for a year and a 
half, taking part in the most incredible minor operations. As it has been 
proved, Heraclios who was always well informed seemed to ignore the 
anxiety rife in Persia, where all the reserves were exhausted and Chosroes, 
in order to form a second army had to enrol foreigners and the magnates' 
servants (Theophanes). He also seemed ignorant of the fact that after 
Sahrbaraz and Sahin had departed, there was no army to defend Persia 
itself. 
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Heraclios went to Trebizond and from there he moved on to Lazike. 
It is questionable whether (a) he went there by land or sea and (b) what 
forces he had with him. 

A. Unhappily, the sources can help us very little in this. Theophanes 
writes "he went on", but this does not enable us to form a sound judgment. 
Manandian, relying on a Georgian source (Djuancher, A brief history of 
Georgia) maintains that Heraclios entered the Caucasus region by the 
road towards Theodosioupolis and afterwards through the provinces of 
Vanand and Shirak !. It seems quite impossible to agree with this view of 


1 Manandian, The routes of the Persian etc. 
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the learned Russian Academician. Apart from this being the road taken 
by Sahin's army and therefore he had no need to leave his own army, 
which was to confront Sahin's on that same road, there was another 
reason. If Heraclios had wanted to reach Lazike, he had only to follow the 
coastal road from Trebizond to Poti, instead of making a long and useless 
detour. Evidently the Georgian source obtained his information from 
Sébéos, who writes that Heraclios took this road when he entered Persia 
in 624 (see Ch. x11) and when he reentered with the Khazars in 627. 

A tradition exists that Heraclios carried out a campaign via the Euxine 
Sea and Lazike (Note xv). This is linked up with his invasion of Persia 
with the Khazars *. We cannot ignore this widespread tradition but there 
is no need to link it with the departure from Constantinople. The sources 
containing it only know of one campaign by Heraclios, the last one. 

B. No positive information exists about the troops Heraclios took with 
him. Only Patriarch Eutychios refers to 5000 men * but it is not easy to 
rely on his evidence. All the same, as the emperor was going to seck allies 
and, moreover, in districts which were not inimical to him, it was natural 
that the force with him should not be large. 

In view of this it is probable that Heraclios, with his guard and 5000 
soldiers took ship and sailed to Lazike *. 

The word “Lazi” comprehends all the tribes living along the shores of 
the Euxine Sea, south of the River Ingour. 

Lazike is identified with ancient Cholcis. It is an inaccessible region 
with many mountains and forests. One part of it now belongs to Russia 
and the other to Turkey. The Lazi did not form a single State but many 
small principalities. They embraced Christianity and came under the By- 
zantine sphere of influence. They were only nominally subjected receiving 
regular subsidies from the Byzantines. It was their duty to guard the 
western mountain passes of the Caucasus against the hordes from the 
North. As feudal vassals they were bound to provide military aid when 
the fighting was near to their country and to maintain the Byzantine 
detachments defending it. The various Princes received their badges of 
office from the emperor 5. The Lazi were good soldiers and tough fighters. 

Heraclios disembarked on the banks of the River Phasis (now Rioni) 

* George the Monk, p. 670 — Nicephoros, p. 15 — Moses Dasxurangi, op. cit. — 
Vasiliev, Notes on the History of Trebizond. 

3 Eutychios, Chronicon, 1087. 

* Kulakovski, op. cit. III, p. 75 — Bréhier, in Histoire de l'Eglise V. 96 — Baynes, 


The Military Operations etc. 
5 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie - Dubois de Montperieux, Voyages, etc. 
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where there was a city of the same name (now Poti). He started making 
his arrangements with the Khazars from there. He stayed a considerable 
time and occupied it with recruiting and training. He went up the River 
Phasis (Rioni) securing the trust and subjection of the different princel- 
ings. While there, he held long discussions with Cyros, Bishop of Phasis 
concerning ways and means to solve ecclesiastical problems *. 
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The Khazars were a section of the Western Turks, descended from the 
Ouigourous and must be identified with what the Chinese sources call 
Ko-Sa. As was natural, they migrated with the Turks during the second 
half of the 6th Century and expelling the Bulgars they settled between the 
Don and the Volga with their southern frontiers on the River Terek and 
the Derbend Pass”. The Khazars are thought to have been the most 
civilized of the Turkish peoples during that period. Without being perma- 
nently settled or having changed their nomadic way of life for an agri- 
cultural one, they had managed to form an organised State with a main 
centre, chiefly on the Terek steppes °. 

In the 36th year of Chosroes reign (June, 625—June, 626) the Khazars 
invaded Persian Armenia and ravaged Azarbaijan. When Chosroes was 
told of the invasion he wrote (according to Moses) to their commanders 
that he would recall Sahrbaraz and Sahin's armies from Byzantine territo- 
ry and send them to punish them. The Khazars were scared and re- 
treated °. The following conclusions may be drawn from Moses’ account. 
1. The Khazar invasion took place before the middle of 626. 2. When 
Chosroes was informed, his armies were in the West and Sahin's army had 
not yet been beaten. 3. There was no other army in Persia to face even a 
looting raid by the northern hordes. 

Heraclios too must have been told of the Khazar invasion and on this 
account went to Lazike before the summer was over, hoping to meet the 
Khazars on their return. 

Heraclios sent the patrician Andreas to the Khazar ruler with many 
gifts to negotiate an alliance. Where Andreas met him or what arrange- 
ments they made is unknown. The Prince of the Khazars himself sent an 


9 Grumel, Les Actes des Patriarches, No. 285. 

T Dunlop, The History etc. p. 4 — Michael the Syrian, II. 364 — Toumanoff, Iberia 
etc. — Kadlec, The Empire etc. in C. M.H. IV. 186 — Dvornik, The Slavs etc. p. 65 - 
Laurent, L'Arménie etc. p. 171. 

8 Grousset, L'Empire des Steppes, p. 235. 

9 Moses Dasxurangi pp. 82-86 — Patkanian, op. cit. - Dunlop, op. cit. 
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embassy accompanied by 1000 horsemen to Lazike, where the emperor 
was residing. All arrangements concerning the alliance were put in hand 
there. The two rulers' meeting place was fixed at Tiflis, capital of Iberia 
then under Persian control. 

In Spring, 626, Chad (Moses) or Cepetux (Sébéos) entered Albania. 
Chad or Shath is a Turkish title in all probability '?. According to one of 
our sources it was the son, to another the nephew of the ruler of the 
Western Turks. This ruler is referred to as Sebu or Ziebil. According to 
others it is the same as the Turkish title “Yagbu”. Marquart and Dunlop 
make out Ziebil to be synonymous with Yagbu "!. 

When the Caucasus passes were free of snow, Chad, with Khazar and 
Armenian forces, after capturing the fortress of Tzour (or Colay), broke 
through the Caspian Sea fortifications and invaded Albania. He proceeded 
southward, ravaging the countryside and taking numerous prisoners. The 
Albanian Catholicos intervened to ransom a large number of the prison- 
ers. 

In June 627 the Khagan Yabku, ruler of the Western Turks at the head 
of Turkish and Khazar forces met Chad and together they captured Partav 
or Bard'ha, the capital of Albania. 

Gashak, a Persian General who had been sent to organise the defence 
of the region, retreated in disorder. Though Partav was well fortified, it 
could not stand up to the Khazar attack. The populace of the countryside 
fled in terror to the mountain fastnesses and fearful looting by the Khazars 
then took place "°. 

When the Khagan was informed that Heraclios was marching on Tiflis, 
which the Armenians call Paitakaran (Saint-Martin) he himself proceeded 
thither. 
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Iberia, the present-day Georgia, had a common frontier on the west 
with Lazike, on the south with Armenia and on the east with Albania. 

After Guaram's death, his successor and son Stephen 1 did not use the 
title of “king” but that of "Mithawar" (Archduke). In 607—8 he abandon- 
ed the Byzantines and became a vassal of the Persians. Stephen's change- 
over was a result of the general political situation created under Phocas 


19 Chavannes, Documents etc. 

11 Chavannes, op. cit. - Marquart, Osteuropüische etc. p. 394 & 496-8 — Dunlop 
op. cit. pp. 31-32. 

13 Moses, op. cit. p. 83 - Baynes, The Military Operations etc. 
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and of the continual defeats which the Byzantines suffered. Apart from 
this, Stephen hoped that when he was under Persian suzerainty, the two 
sections of Iberia would be united under him ??. 

Heraclios entered Iberia in Spring, 627 and invited Stephen and the 
Iberian rulers to become his allies. He marched along the River Phasis 
(Rioni), crossed the foothills of the south Caucasus and marched through 
the peak called Suram all along the River Cyrus (Kur), towards Tiflis. 

Stephen and the other princes refused to abandon the Persians and the 
emperor was forced to fight against numerous princelings. His position 
was a difficult one since the collapse of Byzantine prestige in those parts 
was very great, although the population was to a large extent Christian. 

He had to overcome prejudices, interests and the conviction that had 
become deep-rooted in the area that the Persians would definitely prevail. 

Finally Heraclios' attempt was successful and he managed to attach 
numerous princes with whom he had originally been at war !*. Many of 
the Iberians joined and fought with him. 

During summer 627, he arrived in Tiflis to which he had summoned 
Stephen and where he awaited the Khazars' arrival. 

Patriarch Nicephoros has preserved a most vivid picture for us of the 
meeting between these two monarchs, so different in appearance and civi- 
lisation from each other. 

Heraclios awaited Ziebil in front of the walls of Tiflis. He was mounted 
and wore a diamond studded crown on his head. He was attired in purple 
robes and he wore purple sandals on his feet. He was surrounded by his 
Court and bodyguard and remained motionless. Ziebil (Yabku) when he 
drew near dismounted from his horse and made obeisance. The same was 
done by the whole Khazar army, whose officers climbed up on rocks 
(Theophanes). This indeed was the eastern form of salutation, but the 
sight must have been very impressive. 

Heraclios told Ziebil that if his feelings were friendly he should remount 
and draw alongside him. When he did so, the two embraced. Ziebil ac- 
cording to the custom of the steppes kissed Heraclios on the throat, where- 
upon the latter took off the crown from his head and put it on that of 
Ziebil. 

Afterwards a magnificent symposium was arranged by the Byzantines, 

18 Toumanoff, Iberia etc. — Allen, History of the Georgian People, p. 78 - Bros- 
set, op. cit. - Minorsky, Tiflis in E.I. - Goubert, Evolution etc. en Géorgie pp. 117- 


119. 
14 Constantin Porph. De Adm. Imp. ch. 45 — Brosset, op. cit. I. 228. 
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at the end of which all the service used was presented by Heraclios, who 
also gave Ziebil a royal costume and earrings ornamented with pearls, 
such as were then worn also by men, particularly those from the East. 
Earrings enjoyed great popularity in Byzantine times, because the Court 
had brought them back into fashion. 

Heraclios also presented earrings to all the officers (Nicephoros) and 
other presents. 

The emperor introduced the Khazars to the might, wealth and civili- 
sation of the Empire. They were to benefit greatly in allying themselves 
with Byzantium by being freed from the monopoly retained by Persia in 
transporting silk and other goods. Theophanes says that the Khazars were 
amazed at Heraclios' wisdom. 

The emperor desired to bind the Khagan by ties of relationship and 
showed him the portrait of his daughter Eudoxia, whom the artist had 
represented with all the freshness and beauty of her age, which was then 
16. Nicephoros declares that no sooner had Ziebil set eyes on Eudoxia's 
picture than he fell in love with her, being amazed at her beauty. This 
episode is mentioned both by Nicephoros and Michael the Syrian. It is 
questionable whether she was offered to Ziebil or to his son Chad, who 
finally stayed with Heraclios. 

Bury doubts the accuracy of this report that Heraclios met Ziebil main- 
taining that it is a legend. But it is hard to believe that this is correct, since 
not only Nicephoros but other Byzantine chroniclers allude to the episode. 

At any rate the marriage did not eventually take place. According to 
Nicephoros, Heraclios sent Eudoxia to the Khazars, but while she was on 
her way in 631, news was received that the Turk had been slain in some 
engagement whereupon Eudoxia was ordered to return °°. 


4 


The two allies blockaded Tiflis closely. The Byzantines constructed 
many engines with which they tried to knock down the city walls. They 
also tried to alter the course of the River Cyrus to deprive the town of 
water !9, 

Chosroes had sent aid to his Iberian allies. Moses says that general 
Sahrablangas, with a thousand horsemen from Chosroes' guard and large 


15 Nicephoros, pp. 15-22 — Theophanes, p. 316 - Bury, History etc. II. 238. 

16 Theophanes, p. 316 ~ Kiracos de Gantzac, op. cit. - Moses, p. 85 - Chavannes, 
op. cit. - Grousset, Histoire de l'Arménie, p. 275 - Allen, op. cit. p. 79 — Minorsky, 
op. cit. 
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food supplies came to the city and aided its defence. There is some 
question whether he is the same person who commanded a Persian army 
in 625. Theophanes claims that in 625 he fell in action, wounded in the 
back. Dowsett, maintains that it is the same person but that the *wound- 
ing" did not necessarily mean his having been killed !*. 

We learn from Moses that the inhabitants of Tiflis in order to mock the 
Turkish chief took a large gourd and drew a face on it but with no eyes, 
because he had little narrow eyes (naturally as he was of mongol ex- 
traction). They had put this gourd up on the walls on the end of a spear 
and kept firing arrows at it. 

The defence was very strong. At the head of his garrison, Stephen kept 
making sorties and was killed during one of these. At length, the city fell, 
apart from the section on the left bank of the Cyrus where there was also 
a fort called Kala !5. 

Heraclios, having in the meanwhile been informed of the Persian 
weakness, and whose army after cleaning up the Balkan Peninsula began 
to cross Asia Minor, decided to abandon the siege of Kala. He suggested 
to Ziebil that they should leave forces on the spot with this object and 
immediately invade Persia. He had brought Adarnase, son of Voukourios, 
Duke of Kakletia to the place and named him ruler of Iberia. 

Ziebil, either because he was tired or for some other reason, refused to 
accompany Heraclios but he gave him a body of 40,000 chosen horsemen 
under his son to strengthen the imperial forces *°. 

Heraclios left Adarnase with Byzantine-Iberian forces and himself de- 
parted for Persia, probably in September 627. It is not known when the 
fortress fell. One account has it that this occurred the following year while 
another says it was the same year. In any case Kala was captured and the 
Persian commander was beaten to death. After the fall of the stronghold, 
Ziebil returned to his own country. 


11 Dowsett, the Name etc. 

18 Brosset, op. cit. - Minorsky, op. cit. — Allen, op. cit. - Manvelichvili, Histoire 
de la Géorgie. 

19 Theophanes, p. 316 — Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography etc. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


FINAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST PERSIA 


The narration of Heraclios' final campaign against Persia should not in 
the normal course of events present any difficulty. The sources are a- 
bundant and sufficiently detailed. The one problem liable to arise is due 
to the difficulty of identifying towns and regions mentioned during this 
period correctly. Theophanes gives us the movements, battles and so forth 
in detail where the Byzantines are concerned. There is a letter from Hera- 
clios in the Chronicon Paschale which gives us the dispositions of the 
Byzantine army at a given moment and above all the dating of Chosroes' 
fall and death. Besides, this chronology is verified by many other refer- 
ences. Sébéos too gives us precious details concerning the period. 

But unhappily Theophanes' text, as it has come down to us, despite 
Tafel’s completion, is in many places incomprehensible. The lack of all 
chronological sequence, as also the relationship of times and distances is 
so great that it is well nigh impossible to narrate this phase of the war 
according to Theophanes' text with any logical sense. The text of the 
source called Sébéos is even more inconvenient and obviously the version 
which has come down to us is incomplete. 

Unfortunately the confused information in these sources has not been 
properly checked by any of those who have studied this phase of the 
campaign. There are enormous gaps and many questions which, with the 
present state of our references are likely to remain unanswered. In telling 
the story we will try to cling to the sources, but where we differ from these 
it will be on account of the logical reckoning of dates and above ail ge- 
ographical data. 


1 


Heraclios set out on his invasion of Persia probably about the first half 
of September 627. Theophanes provides us with three dates, 626, 627 and 
628. Sébéos gives none at all. Chosroes was killed at the beginning of 628 
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(Chronicon Paschale and Agapios). His murder was a result of Heraclios' 
campaign, which lasted less than a year. Consequently, the Byzantines 
must have begun their campaign in September 627. 

When Heraclios set out he had with him about 20,000 Greeks, Lazi 
and Iberians. He was also accompanied by 40,000 Khazar horsemen. He 
had determined to march on Ctesiphon, having learnt of Persia's weak- 
ness, her lack of war-experienced officers and the prevailing discontent 
due to the length of the war. The bulk of the Byzantine army, having 
driven the Avars beyond the Danube and cleaned up the Balkan Peninsula 
was ready for a new campaign. Heraclios was eager to cross all the 
mountain masses which divide the Cyrus valley from that of the Tigris 
quickly, before snow closed the passes. In Chapter x11 we described the 
difficulty of traversing Armenia from North to South, owing to the natural 
position of the mountain chains which shut off this approach. 

From Tiflis he marched as quickly as he could towards the South. He 
was in haste to meet his army which was awaiting him in the Kogovit 
region, which it had reached by the Satala-Theodosioupolis road (north- 
ern imperial road from Constantinople and Asia Minor). He also desired 
to cross the Araxes before the Persians contrived to hinder his normal 
crossing. There was another reason too for his haste. He would pass 
through regions of former Byzantine Armenia which had once more come 
under Byzantine influence and he wished to avoid exhausting the area 
through the passage of so large an army and above all the danger of its 
eventually being plundered by the Khazars. 

There is no information about the road which Heraclios took to the 
Araxes. Manandian, on the strength of information in Sébéos and on that 
of Pompey's route centuries before, which is quoted in the Peutinger 
tables, maintains that he came down the River Cyrus to Borzom and then 
via Alkalaki and Kars towards the Euphrates, a distance of 470 klm. This 
opinion is probably incorrect. Sébéos states that the Byzantines crossed 
the Province of Shirak. But the same source writes this concerning the 
campaign of 624, when the Byzantines crossed by way of Kars and Ani 
(Shirak Province). Manandian having mentioned this road being recorded 
in Peutinger's Tables does not mean that there was no other road. As we 
have said, Heraclios was in a hurry and it would have been natural for 
him to take a more direct road. Ptolemy records the existence of one 
which passes to the west of Lake Shevan and along the River Aktsapha !. 


1 Allen, History of the Georgian People. 
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The distance is 350 klm. and the road is about 120 klm. shorter than the 
one mentioned by Manandian. 

After 10 to 14 days march, the Byzantines reached the Araxes and 
crossed it by the Vardanagerd ferry. In the Kogovit area or probably at 
the town of Maku, Heraclios met his army which had crossed Asia Minor 
under the command of Theodore. 


2 


Before we continue our account of the campaign, various matters 
arising from Theophanes' version, which none of these who have studied 
the history of that period has noticed, must be cleared up. 

Theophanes writes that Heraclios' unexpected invasion during the 
winter astounded Chosroes. The latter collected all his forces and put 
them under the command of Razatis. The Turks, in view of the winter 
and the ceaseless Persian attacks, not being able to endure further trials 
with Heraclios, gradually began dispersing and finally abandoned him. 

Various questions arise from this tale. 

First, the unexpected invasion and Chosroes' astonishment. Can we 
accept that the Persians, who had been made aware of Heraclios' presence 
in the Caucasus, of his effort to make an alliance with the Khazars and of 
their common warlike activities (the siege of Tiflis) were not expecting a 
combined assault on Persia? And why does Theophanes mention winter 
when he himself writes that the Byzantines set out in September? 

If we accept his version as correct we then must ask when Chosroes was 
informed of the invasion? The distance from Tiflis to Dastagerd is roughly 
1600 kim. Consequently it would take 8—10 days for the news to arrive, 
8-10 days for the army to be mobilised and a further 20—25 days to send 
the troops to Ganzac, where Razatis’ forces were concentrated (a distance 
of 750 kim). That is 40—50 days in all. 

If news of the impending invasion was sent off at the beginning of 
September, the Persians could not have got to Ganzac before the middie 
to end of October. Theophanes strangely enough asserts that Razatis' 
army was fighting in Assyria on October 9th, for this is another 250 klm. 
distant. Thus we cannot accept either the astonishment of the Persian 
Court or the hurried mobilisation of troops, still less the mention of winter. 

Next, who is this Razatis? Heraclios' customary opponent was Sahr- 
baraz and it is curious that he makes no appearance during the final phase 
of the struggle. Razatis seems to have been the Marzpan or Governor of 
Persian Armenia (Sébéos). According to Hübschmann he was called Rok 
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Vehan with Rahzad as his “little” name and Rozbihan as his title. Theo- 
phanes describes him as a man of war, but we have no reference anywhere 
to his marshal activities. Since he was the Marzpan of Persian Armenia, 
he naturally would have led the army defending his own region. Probably 
Theophanes refers to the dispatch of reinforcements when Chosroes learnt 
of the Byzantine incursion. 

The Theophanes' announcement that the Turks abandoned the By- 
zantines is astonishing. The other Byzantine chroniclers make no allusion 
to his abandonment. Michael the Syrian, Bar Hebraeus and Al Makine all 
write of an invasion by Byzantines with Khazars up to Ctesiphon. Those 
who have studied the period all accept Theophanes' assertion without any 
examination. They thus agree that the Turks abandoned Heraclios before 
he entered Assyria owing to their exhaustion and the winter ?. 

Let us here look into Theophanes' story. 

A. His statement that the Turks beheld the winter and suffered on this 
account. This must mean that winter had already begun and that they had 
already gone through so much that they could not bear any more. But as 
we already know from Theophanes, the campaign started in September 
and the Byzantines entered Assyria at the beginning of October, thus 
autumn had just commenced and not winter. From Heraclios' letter in- 
cluded in the Chronicon Paschale, we learn that deep winter in the 
Kurdish mountains begins in... February, therefore the winter factor 
must be ruled out. 

B. He says that the Persian attacks were continuous. But according to 
his text there were no Persian forces in that region during September. 
Perhaps Theophanes refers to some local garrisons which were quickly 
overcome by the weight of the Byzantine army. 

C. We next learn that the Khazars could no longer suffer with Hera- 
clios. Why? The winter had not yet started. Was it because of the Persians. 
If so, we must ask ourselves whether 20 days were enough to tire out a 
war-like people such as the Khazars, so that if they did abandon the 
emperor it must have been at some other time. 

Theophanes himself provided us with one fact, that “Sirios” (Kavad), 
Chosroes' son made an agreement with Goundavousa, the commander of 
the Persian army in January or February, 628, and that among other 


2 Lebeau-Saint-Martin, Histoire etc. XI. 130 - Diehl, Le Monde Oriental, pp. 
149-150 — Baynes in C.M.H. II. 298 — Baynes, The Military Operations etc. vol. 
XLVII 669 — Rawlinson, The Seventh Great etc. p. 520 — Ostrogorsky, History, etc. 
p. 92 — Gerland, op. cit. p. 336 — Pernice, op. cit. p. 158. 
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promises he made was one to make peace . . . also with the Turks. Perhaps 
this solves the mystery because if the Turks were not with Heraclios and 
we know that no other invasion had then been made, why should Kavad 
refer expressly to them? If, however, the Turks were all the time with 
Heraclios and left him in March, 628, both the first and second extracts 
from Theophanes are explained, the latter referring to peacemaking be- 
tween the Persians and Turks. Because then, by March, the Turks had not 
only fought numerous engagements with the Persians but had done a great 
deal of marching and been endangered owing to the winter. So that being 
unable to face any more trials and loaded with booty they had gone home. 
But all this would have occurred six months after Theophanes places it. 

Regardless of the fact that Theophanes' narrative often does not bear 
critical examination, in this instance it looks as though there was either 
some error in his sources of information or mistake in copying the original 
text. The Khazars could not have left Heraclios then; the earliest date at 
which this could have happened was at the beginning of March, 628, when 
the Byzantines from Siazoura went to Ganzac, awaiting political develop- 
ments in Persia. 
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Heraclios found himself at the head of a very strong army, with forces 
numbering 70—80,000 men and 40,000 Khazar cavalry. 

Marching across the Her and Zarevand regions (Sébéos) in Pers- 
armenia, he took the road which leads along the western shore of Lake 
Urmia to Assyria (Mesopotamia). Manandian disagrees with this: we will 
discuss his view in Note xxxi. 

The Persian forces in Atropatene Media would seem to have been taken 
by surprise, especially concerning the direction in which the Byzantine 
army was marching. No sooner had the Persians learnt of the Byzantine 
descent than they gathered in the Naxchavan region ®. Maybe Razatis 
thought they were going to cross the Araxes by the ford in that area, as 
occurred in 624. The Persians wished to keep this crossing guarded. 

When Razatis heard that the Byzantines were over the Araxes further 
West and were going down the western shore of Lake Urmia, he made all 
the haste he could, marching day and night, towards the South. Gathering 
all his available forces at Ganzac, he tried to bar the road leading south- 
east of the Lake towards the heart of Atropatene Media. 

Throughout their journey, the Byzantines and Khazars looted and burnt 


3 Sébéos, p. 83. 
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the towns and villages *. It was probably then that they captured the town 
of Urmia, which they likewise pillaged and burnt (Ardzrouni). They en- 
countered no strong resistance. Naturally the local garrisons were easily 
dispersed by the massive Byzantine army. It does not look as though 
Heraclios wished to march on Atropatene Media. He seems to have been 
in haste to get down to Assyria and above all to cross the impassable 
Kurdish mountains before a winter, which might be heavy, closed the 
passes. Once he was in the plains of Assyria, whatever the weather, he 
could march on Ctesiphon. 

One account says that Razatis tried to hold up Heraclios before he 
crossed the Kurdish mountains. After an engagement he was repulsed and 
pushed back beyond Mount Zarasp 5, but this piece of information is not 
supported by other sources. 

It is supposed (Theophanes) that the Byzantines were deserted by the 
Khazars before they crossed the Kurdish mountains. At a certain moment 
Heraclios addressed his army, certainly just after the Khazars had left. 
He said that they now had no allies but Christ and the Virgin and that they 
must not fear the multitude of men (Theophanes). 

This speech of the emperor increases our impression that the Khazars 
had not departed. His army could not have had reason to be afraid of the 
Persian army approaching in its rear which hitherto had not shown itself a 
worthy foe. When it got down to prosperous Assyria, it would have free 
communications by way of the great royal road and easy means of possi- 
ble retreat to Byzantine territory. These words of Heraclios would have 
been more appropriately spoken a few months later when, tired indeed, 
the army was retreating in the depths of winter through the unfriendly 
country of Azarbaijan which had repeatedly been devastated. The dis- 
content of the Byzantines would then have been explicable. 

Razatis did not manage to prevent Heraclios crossing Mount Zarasp in 
the Kurdish mountains and descending on Assyria, but he tried to delay 
him. He was waiting for the last reinforcements promised him in order to 
be able to attack. Meanwhile he was obliged to follow in the wake of the 
Byzantines, but these latter took all the food. The area was poor and un- 
able to sustain two armies. According to Theophanes, Razatis followed 
like “a famished hound". The Persians suffered great hardships and losses 
which reduced their fighting strength and for a considerable time they 
were in no condition to give battle. 


4 Theophanes, p. 317 — Cedrenos, 730. 
5 Patkanian, Essai d'une Histoire etc. p. 201. 
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Theophanes says that the Byzantines reached the country of "Hamai- 
tha", where they rested for a week, on October 9th of the 15th Indiction. 
As is further indicated, the Indiction is wrong: *Hamaitha" (see geo- 
graphical notes) is identified with the region of Hnaitha. But the distance 
from Tiflis to this region is about 1000 klm. and it is quite impossible to 
agree that an army of: more than 110,000 men could have covered that 
distance in 20—25 days. The mountain ranges are successive and many of 
them impassable. Some engagements were fought, albeit simple ones, 
towns were captured and elsewhere the journey would have been delayed 
by the crossing of rivers like the Araxes. Consequently, either Theopha- 
nes' chronology is faulty or Hamaitha is not Hnaitha. 

Theophanes tells us that the army rested for a week and after this con- 
tinued its progress. But the next move occurred on Deecmber 1st and to 
a distance of 30 kim., a reasonable day's march for an army which had 
rested. According to Theophanes, however, it took 45 days! 

Probably, therefore, we should substitute November 9th for October 
9th: There are other references which do not bear out Theophanes' chro- 
nology. Before fighting his decisive battle with the Persians, Heraclios had 
liberated the rest of Armenia and placed a Byzantine garrison there. He 
devastated Assyria (or rather a part of it) and annihilated various Persian 
detachments °. 
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On December 1st, the Byzantines crossed the Great Zab River and 
encamped between December 4th and 5th at Nineveh. Razatis was hot on 
their heels. But he could not cross the river by the same ford as probably 
the Byzantines were guarding it. Thereupon he went down to the estuary 
three miles distant and crossed there. He pitched his camp shortly before 
the point where this river joins the Tigris. 

Heraclios sent out continual patrols to obtain information about the 
Persians. A strong detachment under General Vaanis (Note xxxii) sur- 
rounded a Persian column and after killing a good number, including the 
commander, took 26 prisoners including Razatis’ "Spatharios" (sword- 
bearer). Heraclios learnt from him that Razatis was awaiting reinforce- 
ments of three thousand “armed men". Given the fact that unarmed men 
would not have been much use to Razatis, Theophanes presumably means 
by "armed", heavy cavalry who, with their attendants would amount to 
some 10,000 men. 


® Agapios, p. 463 - Michael the Syrian, II. 409 — Al-Makine, p. 14. 
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Confusion reigns over the question of Razatis' army owing to disa- 
greement among our sources. Either because his army was not as strong 
in numbers as he desired or because its quality was not good, Razatis 
hesitated to engage with the Byzantines and was continually appealing to 
Chosroes for reinforcements. Chosroes went on sending whatever forces 
he could muster and this is why the sources are at variance. Razatis was 
being continually reinforced but Chosroes needed time to collect troops 
from his vast empire. This is why he ordered Razatis to delay the By- 
zantine advance at all costs. Finally Chosroes ordered him to hold up 
Heraclios' advance, adding that if he was unable to win, he should die in 
the attempt 7. Thereupon Razatis after obtaining his latest reinforcements, 
determined to give battle. 

Some question exists as to the numbers in the rival armies. 

As we have already mentioned, the Byzantines who originally had 70— 
80,000 men, would have suffered casualties during their march and 
probably have had to leave garrisons behind to secure their lines of com- 
munication. Consequently they must have been 50,000 strong in the Tigris 
valley. With them, say all the Byzantine sources, except Theophanes and 
all the Eastern ones, except Sébéos, were the Khazars. Tabari reckons the 
Byzantines as 70,000, whereas Al Makine and Agapios give 300,000. 

We have even less information about the Persians. George the Monk, 
Leo the Grammarian and Theodosios of Melitene quote the number of 
30,000 men, while Al Makine and Agapios give 50,000 and Mirkhond, 
12,000. Another source says that according to tradition the Persian forces 
in Assyria, Mesopotamia and Syria amounted to 500,000. From the re- 
sults of the battle after which, despite their losses, the Persians were able 
to reform and threaten the Byzantines, we may conclude that the armies 
were more or less evenly matched, with slight superiority in favour of the 
Byzantines. But the quality of the Persians did not satisfy Razatis and on 
this account he hesitated to give battle. 

Heraclios determined to entice the Persians into action before new 
reinforcements arrived. But he would have needed a few days to find a 
suitable battlefield on which to draw them. Theophanes says the battle 
was fought before the reinforcements arrived, Sébéos that it was after- 
wards. It seems, however, that Sébéos is following information based on 
a tradition according to which Razatis' army received reinforcements. The 
army, however, was being reinforced continually, hence the tradition, and 
the last of the reinforcements seem to have arrived after the engagement. 


T Moses Dasxurangi, p. 89 — Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser etc. p. 295. 
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According to Theophanes, the battle took place on December 12th, a 
Saturday in the 15th Indiction, that is, 626. But December 12th, 626, was 
not a Saturday and thus Theophanes made a mistake either in the year or 
the day. The consequence of this battle was that the Byzantines advanced 
to Dastagerd and Ctesiphon and within 217 months came the dethrone- 
ment and death of Chosroes. If Theophanes was mistaken in the day, the 
war ended in February, 627, the 37th year of Chosroes' reign. But Chos- 
roes reigned until February, 628, that is roughly 38 years. If Theophanes 
made an error in the year and consequently the 15th Indiction must be 
corrected to 1st, then the war ended in 628, Chosroes' 38th year. Apart 
from this, December 12th, 627, happens to have been a Saturday. Un- 
fortunately, Pernice, who has observed Theophanes' mistake in the matter 
of the Indiction, without a more thorough checking, has concluded that 
the battle took place on Sunday, December 12th, 627, and has misguided 
other historians. December 12th was a Sunday either in 622 or 633, but 
not in 627. 

The two armies encamped close to each other. When the Persians saw 
that a fight was inevitable, they drew up in their customary three columns 
(Theophanes) in close formation and with their best troops in the first and 
second ranks: but they were facing the sun. 

Heraclios, who had managed to have his back to the sunrise, harangued 
his soldiers before the battle. 

Theophanes says that before the battle began various duels took place 
and Heraclios slew three Persians, being wounded himself, however, in 
the lips. 

It is most improbable that events developed in this way. It was an old 
Persian custom that the commander of their forces was obliged before 
battle to urge the enemy to submit to the King of Persia and challenge 
their leader to a duel è. Razatis observed this tradition. Heraclios himself 
was the commander of his army and he hastened to accept the challenge, 
whereupon Razatis wounded him in the lips and foot. Finally, Heraclios 
slew him with his spear. Nicephoros' allegation that Heraclios fought a 
duel with Razatis because nobody else volunteered is inaccurate. The 
challenge was addressed to the commander of the enemy forces and the 
emperor was far too brave to refuse it. 

Next the trumpets blew and the two armies joined battle. It seems as 
though the sunshine prevented the Persians from having good visibility 
hence the tradition (Sébéos) that they were taken by surprise. Unhappily 


8 Christensen, l'Empire des Sassanides, p. 63. 
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we have no account of the different stages of the fight. Theophanes and 
Nicephoros simply tell of Heraclios' feats. He and his horse Dorkon were 
both wounded. 

The fight was fierce, both sides showing determination and courage. It 
lasted until the 5th hour, with heavy Persian losses, particularly in officers, 
all of whom, according to Theophanes, were slain. Some reckon the 
Persian casualties as 50,000, others as 6000. Many prisoners were taken 
and spared owing to the personal intervention of Heraclios. 

Leo the Grammarian writes that “all the Persians were killed . . . but 
the survivors" ... ! According to Theophanes, the Byzantine losses a- 
mounted to 50! This exaggeration and vagueness make it hard to de- 
termine the truth. 

The Byzantines captured 28 Persian banners. The Persians withdrew 
500 metres from the battlefield. The Byzantines despoiled the Persian 
corpses and among their booty were many swords of pure gold and 
jewelled golden belts. The shield of Razatis fell into their hands as well as 
his breastplate which had 12 plates of gold, his armbands and his pure 
gold saddle. 

At 2 o'clock on Sunday morning, the surviving Persians returned to 
their camp, hurriedly collected their principal equipment and fled in fear 
to the foothills of a steep mountain north of Nineveh °. 

The Eastern Chroniclers describe the battle as disastrous to the 
Persians. Is this really the case? It was bitterly fought and lasted 9 or 10 
hours, but the Byzantines did not follow up the surviving Persians, proba- 
bly because they were themselves tired out. The Persians lost all their 
leaders and terrified after so many hours fighting, took to the hills. For 
some time they were afraid to face the Byzantines, consequently the victo- 
ry was a great one but not complete. We cannot understand why Heraclios 
made no attempt to break up the surviving Persians. It was a mistake 
which was to cost him dear. 


5 


Even harder is the relation of events after the Battle of Nineveh, owing 
to Theophanes' confused account. He writes that Heraclios advanced a- 
gainst Chosroes in the hope that he would be terrified and recall Sahrbaraz 
from Byzantium (Chalcedon). Tafel adds the “Chalcedon” as a correction 
of Theophanes. It is difficult to see how Sahrbaraz could worry Heraclios 
if he was at Chalcedon, as it is 2000 klm. away, two or three months 
march. The war could have been finished sooner. Theophanes writes 


9 Theophanes, p. 318-19 — Cedrenos, 731. 
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“from Byzantium", meaning “Byzantine territory". This could have been 
Egypt, why therefore the addition of Chalcedon? But we will go into the 
question of Sahrbaraz in another chapter. 

Heraclios stayed where he was for a few days to rest his army. He left 
on December 17th or 18th and marched along the left bank of the Tigris. 
He was obliged to secure the crossings because up to Ctesiphon there are 
many tributaries of the Tigris and canals dug to irrigate the area, which 
formation of the ground hampered the Byzantines. 

- Heraclios crossed the Great Zab and advanced on the Little Zab, a 
distance of roughly 150 klm. On his way, on December 21st, he learnt 
that the Persian reinforcements had arrived and were joining up with 
Razatis' army. The Persians came down from the mountains and settled 
in the town of Nineveh (Theophanes). The Byzantines were not pressed 
and thus the question arises why they did not clean up the remaining 
Persians and above all the reinforcements? 

When the emperor arrived at a distance of 75 klm. from Little Zab, he 
sent his tourmarch (Brigadier) Georgios with a force of 1000 cavalry to 
secure the passage. Georgios, by forced marches took the four bridges, 
which were protected by small forts, by a surprise attack at night. This 
surprise was complete and all the Persians guarding the bridges were 
captured. 

Heraclios crossed the Little Zab on December 23rd and pitched his 
camp at the house of Yesdem where he spent Christmas. It was there that 
he came into contact with the Christian Yiazden family, a descendant of 
which is mentioned at the Byzantine Court in 639 (Note xxxii). 

When Chosroes learnt that the Little Zab had been crossed, he sent 
orders to Razatis' army to forestall the Byzantines 1°. As we have no re- 
cord of the new Commander's name, it will be necessary to go on calling 
it Razatis’ army. The Persians were following the Byzantines hesitantly 
but no sooner had Chosroes’ orders arrived than by dint of exhausting 
marches, for they had a large detour to make, they preceded the By- 
zantines. 

The day after Christmas, on December 26th, Heraclios left Yesdem's 

house and after capturing Dezeridan Palace, which he destroyed, he 

reached “Roussa”, a town called Sori or Beth-Sori by the Syrians, where 

there was a splendid castle which he destroyed likewise. He feared or had 

been informed that the Persians were going to dispute the crossing of the 

Torna (Adhen or Kan Tour, Note xxxiv) and approached it with all his 
19 Theophanes, p. 320 - Ardzrouni, p. 84. 
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strength, ready for battle. On seeing the Byzantines, the Persians took to 
flight. The Byzantines, after crossing the Torna on December 28th, 
crossed the Diyala River without opposition and captured the “Paradise” 
of Beklal. At this point Theophanes' narrative is so confused and lacking 
in logical sequence that it is hard to make out what occurred. We will go 
into the whole subject in Note xxxv. 

As soon as Heraclios had crossed the Torna, he was joined by Ar- 
menian deserters who probably informed him that Chosroes was preparing 
forces to face the Byzantines with a main line of defence at the River 
Barazroth. 

On the emperor's arrival at Beklal, he was told, probably by refugees 
from Dastagerd or from his vanguard that Chosroes after the bloodless 
capture of Torna had fled secretly from Dastagerd. A council of war was 
then held at which, for some unknown reason, it was decided that there 
was no need for haste. 

Heraclios settled down in the Palace and held the horse races beloved 
by the Byzantines. Theophanes describes the magnificent palace and its 
wonderful gardens in which all manner of beasts were kept. In one en- 
closure three hundred fat ostriches, in another were 500 fat deer, zebras in 
a third. According to Theophanes, all the animals were fat. Heraclios gave 
them all to his troops. 

After remaining there for two or three days, the emperor sent half his 
army on to Dastagerd while he marched along another road destroying 
and burning various royal palaces. The Byzantine army entered Dastagerd 
on the 3rd or 4th January, while Heraclios reached it next day. Dastagerd 
was one of the most strongly fortified cities in Persia and the Kings had 
used it as their place of residence from the 6th Century. Chosroes resided 
at Dastagerd, which he made his capital, from 606 and had a great part 
of his treasure there !!. 

Many of those who had been taken prisoner when Egypt, Jerusalem 
and other Byzantine territories had been. captured, were liberated at 
Dastagerd, while a great number of those who had been held in other 
towns managed to escape in the general confusion. In this context grave 
doubts attach to the chronology quoted in the Life of Anastasios the 
Persian, which does not tally with that of Theophanes (Note xxxvi). 

Three hundred Byzantine banners captured from time to time by the 
Persians were found at Dastagerd. Chosroes had removed part of his 
treasure, and Dastagerd had also suffered pillage by Razatis' retreating 


11 Theophanes, p. 322 — Christensen, l'Iran sous les Sassanides. 
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army. All the same the wealth still found there and proudly described by 
Theophanes was amazing. Sugar, aloes, pepper, silk and carpets, all 
precious merchandise, fell into the hands of the Byzantines as well as great 
quantities of silver and gold. Whatever was not taken by the Byzantine 
Army or Treasury was destroyed by fire. 

The Feast of the Epiphany, January 6th, was celebrated there and 
Heraclios heard of Chosroes' flight. If we are to believe Theophanes, 
Chosroes, nine days before the Byzantines entered Dastagerd, was stricken 
with panic. He made a hole in the city wall by night near to the palace and 
without informing anyone escaped with his favourite wife and children. 
When he was five miles distant, he informed the authorities and his army, 
ordering elephants, camels and mules to be loaded with all the treasure 
they could carry. He also commanded Razatis’ retreating army to enter 
the Palace and noblemen's houses and collect whatever they could and 
come on as soon as possible to Ctesiphon. Theophanes says that Chosroes 
fled so quickly that he who normally never covered more than five miles 
a day managed 25 on this occasion. Chosroes took refuge at night in the 
small house of a farmer, which Heraclios also visited. Unfortunately the 
latter perpetrated a great act of vandalism in ordering the wonderful 
Palace of Dastagerd to be destroyed and burning the city on his departure. 
After this disaster the city never regained its former glory. 

The emperor left on January 7th and after three days' march encamped 
12 miles from the Nahr-Wan canal, from which he sent out Brigadier 
Georgios with a detachment to reconnoitre !?. 

The Brigadier reported that the Persians had occupied the West bank 
of the canal with strong forces and 200 war elephants and had severed 
all the bridges. The water level was high and as it was a canal, naturally 
there was no ford. 


6 


Heraclios at a certain moment asked Chosroes to make peace. As we 
have already said, he always sought peace when he was strong. His mild 
nature prompted him to peaceful and conciliatory solutions. By 627 he 
was already 52 years old, a great age in those days. He had spent 5 years 
in camp and on battlefields, had crossed Asia Minor, Armenia, the 
Caucasus region and now Persia. His life had often been in danger and he 
had been wounded many times. Despite the Church assistance his fi- 
nancial situation was very difficult owing to the continuous cost of the 


13 Theophanes, p. 325 - Rawlinson, Memoir on the Site etc. p. 97. 
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war. He wrote to Chosroes seeking peace and saying that "the fire must 
be put out before it burnt up everything" **, a prophetic statement by a 
great King. 

A few years later, Persia destroyed through an old man's obstinacy, 
was to perish in an Arab bonfire. 

The letter would have been sent after the battle of Nineveh, probably 
from Yesdem's house. The terms were still the same — return to the 
frontiers existing in 602 and liberation of the prisoners. The letter was 
not sent from Dastagerd, for in that case Heraclios, waiting for a reply, 
would not have burnt it. It is more likely that Dastagerd was burnt as an 
act of revenge after Chosroes' refusal. For refuse he did, even though he 
saw his kingdom being destroyed and looted and the army at his disposal 
was of the smallest. Everyone had rebelled against him and conspiracy 
was rife. With incredible obstinacy, however, he persisted in refusing to 
discuss peace. 
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Heraclios had to decide what he was to do: either to continue his cam- 
paign and endeavour to cross the Nahr-Wan canal by force or to retreat. 
In the latter case, where was he to go? 

It was a difficult decision. A few kilometres behind the canal lay the 
thickly populated capital of Persia, Ctesiphon and Seleucia which, though 
separated by the Tigris constituted a single city. Ctesiphon was well forti- 
fied. Julian in 363 had hesitated and finally not dared to besiege it — would 
Heraclios dare now? 

The Byzantine army was not tired. After the battle of Nineveh, it had 
traversed 550 kilometres in 24 days without fighting and probably only 
with minor skirmishes. It was highly experienced, with good officers and 
high morale. It had amassed immense booty and with it were probably the 
Khazars, which made it a force to be respected and reckoned with. 

The Council decided against attacking Ctesiphon. What are the reasons 
that prompted Heraclios and his staff to this decision? 

Our sources alas, say very little on the subject. Agapios, Al Makine and 
other Eastern Chroniclers curiously enough say that the Byzantines 
captured Madain (Ctesiphon-Seleucia), while the Byzantines, except for 
Theophanes, say absolutely nothing. The remaining chroniclers give four 
reasons why the Byzantines did not attack Ctesiphon. 


13 Theophanes, p. 324 - Cedrenos, 733. 
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a) Thecutting of the bridges and finding no ford (Theophanes, Chroni- 
cle of Seert) a reason which is accepted by modern students such as Diehl, 
Bury, Baynes, Gerland, Pernice, Manandian, Lebeau, Lambros and Pa- 
parrigopoulos. 

b) Danger arising from Sahrbaraz' army (Sébéos), with which Diehl, 
Gibbon, Minorsky, Baynes and Pernice all agree. 

c) The onset of winter (Michael the Syrian) is supported by Bury, 
Baynes, Lebeau, Lambros and Paparrigopoulos. 

d) Moses, on the other hand, suggests that they were awaiting political 
developments and this is accepted by Finlay, Pernice, Lambros and Pa- 
parrigopoulos. 

Let us examine these reasons. 

I. Certainly the cutting of the bridges and failure to find a ford is a 
serious reason, but we must ask ourselves whether it would prove an in- 
surmountable obstacle to an army bent on fighting. It could have crossed 
by going up or down the canal or indeed by floating means. It is not good 
enough to say that there was an army opposite, for what sort of army was 
it? The remains of Razatis’ old army and the reinforcements sent by 
Chosroes, an army with no sort of morale. Over a distance of 550 kilo- 
metres the mere sight of the Byzantine army had made it either retreat or 
take to its heels. We must add to these forces the garrison of Dastagerd 
and the ramshackle collection mustered by Chosroes which, Theophanes 
tells us, consisted of Chosroes wives' servants and those of other nobles. 
It was an army without officers, experience and probably organisation. 
Could Heraclios have been afraid of such a force? Here we must mention 
that the worthiest troops in the Persian army were the so-called Razatis 
army. Here Heraclios was paying for his strategical error in not wiping 
out the survivors after the Battle of Nineveh and still more the reinforce- 
ments which were on their way. He had preferred to rest his army rather 
than consolidate his victory. 

II. We will now not go into the Sahrbaraz question which is many- 
sided, but merely refer to the danger of its possibly threatening the By- 
zantines. Certainly the answer depends on Sahrbaraz’ whereabouts. 

a) If he was at Chalcedon, as various historians suggest, the distance 
between it and Ctesiphon is 2,500 kilometres. A Persian messenger 
bearing the order to withdraw would have taken 5—6 weeks to reach it, 
given that the 2,000 klm. were in Byzantine territory. Two or three 
months would have been required for Sahrbaraz to muster his army, get 
moving and cover so many miles of enemy territory, so that he could not 
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have been expected near Ctesiphon before the end of April or the be- 
ginning of May and then with a very tired army. 

b) If, on the other hand, he had been in Egypt or Syria, the distance 
from Egypt to Ctesiphon is also great — Antioch to Ctesiphon is 1400 
kilometres. Admittedly, he would not be passing through Byzantine terri- 
tory but anyhow in no circumstances could he have reached Ctesiphon, 
in the first case before the end of April and in the second before March. 

In view of the above, the Byzantines had nothing at all to fear from 
Sahrbaraz’ army on January 10th. On the contrary, they had a further 
three months ahead of them for warlike operations. 

III. As for the winter, on all sides it was said to be exceptionally mild. 
Snow began falling at the end of February and thus if Heraclios had been 
afraid of the winter, his later delay was unjustified. 

IV. The most valid reason is that he was awaiting political develop- 
ments. But other sources allege that the negotiations between Byzantines 
and Persians began after the former had departed. At all events, they 
would have had news of the Persian hatred for Chosroes and the rising, 
not to mention the conspiracies starting against him. 

In our opinion the news of impending revolution and the waiting on 
political events was one of the main reasons why the Byzantines did not 
persist in their onslaught on Ctesiphon. Besides, this appears from their 
subsequent action, because they waited for a considerable time observing 
developments. 

But this was not Heraclios' only reason. It appears as though a certain 
timidity and lack of drive had taken hold of the courageous Heraclios, 
maybe the result of nervous fatigue. He was making war because it was 
forced on him, not because he wished it. This soldier, so dashing on the 
field of battle, had terrible relapses. Possibly, too, the illness which was 
finally to carry him off had begun to affect his character. There is the idea 
of crossing a canal full of water — he was afraid of water because of the 
prophecy that water would cause his death. Maybe all this contributed to 
his not daring to attack, Ctesiphon, the city which 265 years before Julian 
had not dared attack. Both emperors were fine men and leaders, but both 
had an unbalanced nervous system. A strange coincidence indeed. 

The Byzantines evacuated the canal region about the 12th or 13th 
January. They marched by way of the great royal road north-east along 
the River Diyala towards Kars-i-Shirin (Shirin's Castle). They crossed the 
Diyala by the Banoclielan ford and reached Siazoura, south-east of the 
present town of Irak Soulaimania on the 25th January through the moun- 
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tainous Province of Beith Germai '*. This distance is about 400 kilo- 
metres. In view of the fact that the Byzantines were neither in haste nor 
harried they would have arrived at Siazoura about January 25th. There 
Heraclios set up his headquarters, to remain in the region for about a 
month. He sent out constant patrols and scouting detachments in various 
directions and particularly towards Kirkuk. Theophanes says that the By- 
zantines spent February burning and devastating the country. This seems 
not entirely likely as since the Byzantines were awaiting developments, 
this sort of conduct would have been bad policy. More probably foraging 
detachments were obliged to resort to this owing to resistance by the local 
inhabitants. 

The area offered full security to the Byzantines. It was sheltered to the 
North by the Little Zab, on the East by Mount Zagros and the North-West 
by the Rivers Diyala and Shirvan. The Byzantines could easily defend 
themselves in this semi-mountainous region, having at their disposal 
numerous roads either for retreat or return to Ctesiphon. 

On February 24th *, Heraclios mustered his forces and set off for 
Atropatene Media (Azarbaijan). It now began to snow hard and it was 
with difficulty that he crossed Mount Zagros, in the Kurdish mountains, 
by the Shirwan pass. Owing to this delay the peril to his army was both 
very great and immediate. Heraclios writes himself that if he had stayed 
a few days more he would not have found any food in the region. They 
reached Barza (Note xxxvir) on March 1st by way of the valley of the 
River Jaghatu and rested there for a week. On March 11th, they came to 
the town of Ganzac where Heraclios also set up his headquarters '*. No 
sooner was this accomplished than he sent out reconnoitring detachments. 
They always went towards the Little Zab and Kirkuk. 

Heraclios' march does not justify those who maintain that he retreated 
in order to spare his army the trials of winter. Not only was it tried but in 
danger of destruction. Manandian's theory that the town of Ganzac had 
been destroyed in 624 seems equally incorrect. If it had really been de- 
stroyed then, where would the Byzantines have settled — in the ruined 
houses? But this runs contrary to what Heraclios writes in his letter. 

In this connection the following questions arise. Why did the Byzantines 
retreat in this direction and why were they continually sending out patrols 

14 Theophanes, p. 325 —- Manandian, op. cit. 153 — Pernice, op. cit. 165. 

15 Chronicon Paschale, I. 732. 

16 Chronicon Paschale I. 730 — Minorsky, op. cit. 251 — Manandian, op cit. 153 — 


Kulakovski op. cit. - Grousset, Histoire de l'Arménie - Diehl, Le Monde etc. p. 150 
— Baynes, in C.M.H. v. II - G. Rawlinson, op. cit. 
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towards Kirkuk? What was Heraclios afraid of? The only answer can be 
Sahrbaraz' army — coming from Syria. 

When the Byzantines decided to leave the Ctesiphon region but not 
evacuate Persia they could have reached Kirkuk by following the Tigris 
valley, where they could have settled awaiting events. It is about 400 kilo- 
metres away, consequently the same distance as Siazoura, but in particular 
the army would have been neither tried nor endangered. There he would 
have had easy communications with his bases through the royal highway 
either towards Samosata or Melitene. Instead of this Heraclios chose the 
semi-mountainous Siazoura area which offered security from attack, later 
to move with all haste before the passes were closed but with trials and 
real danger to Azarbaijan, where winter shut him in. There can only be 
one reason for this move, opposed both to strategy and common sense and 
that is fear of the danger he would perhaps encounter in February from 
a foe approaching from the West. 

As we have already written, if Sahrbaraz was at Chalcedon or in Egypt, 
he could not have threatened the Byzantines before the end of April, or 
the beginning of May. But if he were in Syria, he could constitute a menace 
from the end of February or the beginning of March. Crossing the Zagros 
was one way of avoiding this danger. The snowy Zagros mountain range 
would rise between the Byzantines and Persians, its passes blocked by 
snow. 

Choice of this way of retreat was the best strategically even though it 
indicated excessive prudence and unjustified hesitation. But one important 
question is still unanswered. The Byzantines had a wonderful espionage 
system and a good information network. They knew that Sahrbaraz was 
in Syria and for this reason were continually sending out reconnaisance 
patrols in that direction. Had they not gathered information that Sahr- 
baraz was in revolt against Chosroes and therefore was no longer a danger 
to them? 

The rulers of Ganzac, the Varisman (a corruption of Marzpan, e.g. 
Guard = Span, of the frontiers = Marz) and many of the inhabitants had 
no sooner learnt of the crossing of Zagros and the capture of Barza 
(Saqqiz) than they fled to mountain fastnesses. 

It was probably then, after the Byzantines had crossed the Kurdish 
mountains, that the Khazars left Heraclios. Like all the Byzantine army 
they had run the risk of destruction in the Kurdish snowstorms. Hence 
Theophanes' phrase is explained as they had indeed then been through a 
great deal and become as exhausted as the Byzantines. 
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Immediately after settling in the town of Ganzac, Heraclios, in addition 
to the patrols he was sending to the Little Zab, etc., ordered the Armenian 
general Mezezios (Myeya-Gnoun) to make a general reconnaisance of the 
area. It was this general who discovered the new King of Persia's emis- 
saries and led them at once to the Emperor !*. 


17 Chronicon Paschale, I. 732 — Theophanes, p. 325. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


REVOLT AGAINST CHOSROES 


In Persia a certain tendency towards political change had begun to 
make itself felt. A crisis soon came to a head which was to keep Persia in 
a state of unrest for years and finally bring her to destruction. 

Sources of information about this period are so abundant that those 
who have become accustomed to their poverty in previous epochs cannot 
be otherwise than satisfied. Unhappily, each source recounts or examines 
the events from its own viewpoint and on this account it is very difficult 
to verify what really happened. 

Our main reference is a letter of Heraclios which is included in the 
Chronicon Paschale, giving valuable information, namely, the dates of the 
fall of Chosroes and of his death. There is also a letter from the new King 
of Persia which, however, has come down to us in a very mutilated con- 
dition. Theophanes tells us a great deal but seems to have had a large 
number of sources at his disposal which he wished to unite, with the result 
that his account is often incomprehensible. 

Nicephoros, Sébéos, the Chronicle of Guidi and the Arab-Persian 
Chroniclers all give us information, the latter including mythical details in 
their narrative. 

Later on, various Western chroniclers took over this period and en- 
deavoured with amazing flights of imagination to turn the whole thing into 
& beautiful romance. 


1 


The war, which had already lasted 24 years, had exhausted Persia. It 
had wiped out her finest forces. The economy and especially the Country's 
trade had been reduced to a miserable condition and its populace was 
almost desperate. Added to the sufferings occasioned by the war, were 
disasters provoked by floods due to the great raising of the waters of both 
Tigris and Euphrates during the winter of 627—628 !. 


1 Christensen, l'Iran etc. p. 492. 
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Chosroes did not desire to drain the treasury which he had filled to meet 
his ever-increasing military expenses and imposed new taxes (Tabari). 
Ferrukhzad, to whom he assigned the task of collecting these, performed 
his duties so harshly that he provoked a rising of the wretched population. 

During his last years Chosroes suspected and feared everyone and ac- 
cording to Tabari there were no fewer than 36,000 persons imprisoned in 
the capital. 

The Christians who had been greatly favoured by Chosroes' tolerant 
policy began to feel the pinch after the Byzantine victories. 

The purely Persian element in the State was dissatisfied because Chos- 
roes had given very high positions to Christians. The Court and the Magi 
exerted pressure on him to harden his attitude towards the Christians 
whom they represented as dangerous because they might well strengthen 
the Byzantines. It was probably then that Yiazdin and various other 
Christian advisors of Chosroes were slain. The Guidi Chronicle relates 
that Chosroes had sworn if he conquered the Byzantines not to leave a 
single church standing *. Consequently the Christians in Persia had turned 
together with the Persians themselves against the King. 

Everyone had been roused by Chosroes' flight from Dastagerd and by 
his general attitude during the crucial period through which Persia was 
passing. First he fled to Ctesiphon, but he did not stay there long. Twenty- 
four years earlier the Magi and Astrologers had prophesied that he would 
die if he remained at Ctesiphon. After that he stayed at Dastagerd which 
he tried to turn into a capital. This piece of information, however, which 
comes from Theophanes °? shows certain chronological mistakes made by 
him (Note xxxviii). 

After crossing the pontoon bridge over the Tigris, Chosroes settled at 
Seleucia (Veh Ardashir) with Shirin and three of his daughters. He sent all 
his other wives and their many children East, 50 miles from Seleucia. 
Sébéos maintains that Chosroes cut the cables of the pontoon bridge over 
the Tigris, but this cannot be the case. Probably he destroyed the pontoon 
bridge over the Nahr-wan canal *. 

Chosroes ordered the arrest of all officers who had turned tail during 
the fighting with the Byzantines: it is said, indeed, that he ordered them 
to be executed. He accused everyone and Sahrbaraz in particular of a- 
bandoning him. Amid this electric atmopshere, with Chosroes frantic on 


2 Chronicon Anonymum Guidi, p. 28/24-25. 
3 Theophanes, p. 321 & 323. 
4 Sébéos, p. 84 — Chronique de Seert. 
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account of repeated defeats and the destruction of Dastagerd, lords and 
officers all furious at Chosroes' general conduct and specially at his re- 
jection of the peace proposals, the King summoned all who had gathered 
at Ctesiphon. He then addressed them in a threatening and angry manner, 
regarding them as responsible for the situation. The Persians were un- 
believably bitter and Sébéos says that the satraps declared that if they 
ever managed to escape the Byzantines, they would never manage to avoid 
Chosroes' clutches. They determined to take action against him. 

Chosroes, who was suffering from dysentery, was persuaded by Shirin 
to crown Merdanshah, his son by her 5. When this became known, Shamta, 
the son of Yiazdin, one of the chief conspirators, went in haste to Mahoze 
where Kavad, Chosroes' eldest son was held in prison and succeeded in 
liberating him *. Kavad is alleged by the chroniclers to have been born of 
the legendary marriage of Chosroes with Maria, the supposed daughter of 
Maurice. The name “Seirios” given by the Byzantine and many Eastern 
Chroniclers probably originated from the Persian word Schir (King) and 
Schiroueh or Seirios was an adjective — royal. 

The success of the conspiracy depended on the army encamped before 
Ctesiphon. With regard to this, Theophanes makes successive mistakes 
which confuse his account. We will relate what we believe to have happen- 
ed and in Note xxxix will explain our source's errors. 

Kavad sought a meeting with Gushnasp Aspadh, commander of the 
Persian forces. Gushnasp was afraid to leave his position owing to Chos- 
roes' presence in the capital and on this account advised Kavad to write 
what he wanted. Kavad wrote what Chosroes intended to do and asked his 
assistance in preventing him. He gave abundant assurances that he would 
respect him and the army leaders and in particular that he would immedi- 
ately make peace with the King of the Romans and "with the Turks" 
(Theophanes). Gushnasp summoned 22 generals and other high officers, 
to whom he explained the position. All agreed to act with Kavad and the 
commander-in-chief sent a message advising him to meet all the conspira- 
tors on the Tigris pontoon bridge on February 23rd and march against 
Chosroes. Gushnasp wanted to let the Byzantines know about the revo- 
lution being prepared and that in the event of its failing they would have 
to come over to them. For this purpose he sent Gushnasp Rasi or Razna, 
Chiliarch (commander of a thousand men) to Heraclios. But the latter 


$ Theophanes, p. 325 — Chronicon Anonymum Guidi. 


9 Thomas of Marga, II. 113-114 — Chronique de Seert — Bar Hebraeus, p. 90 - 
Firdousi, v. VII — Patkanian, p. 214 — Christensen, p. 494. 
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owing to the snowstorms and the Byzantine move to Atropatene Media 
was delayed and only made contact with Mezezios' forces on the 2nd or 
3rd of March. 

On February 23rd, Kavad accompanied by Shamta, Nev Hormizd, son 
of the great satrap Mardanshah (Note xL), Sabrbaraz' sons and others, 
repaired to the pontoon bridge and entered Ctesiphon together with the 
Generals. They at once opened the prisons and liberated their inmates. 
According to Tabari some 20,000 prisoners swelled the ranks of the con- 
spirators. Chosroes had been conveyed to Ctesiphon, accompanied by 
Shirin, their sons Mardanshah and Shahryar. In the early hours of Februa- 
ry 24th, the palace guards began shouting that Kavad was King, "Kavad 
Shahanshah". Chosroes tried to get away but the royal stables had been 
captured by the conspirators. Thereupon he took off his royal robes and 
hid in a thick clump of trees in the Palace garden *. 

When the revolutionaries entered the Palace in the morning and did not 
find Chosroes, they were greatly disturbed. But later, after a systematic 
search, he was discovered, arrested and bound. 

Kavad, in the presence of the commander-in-chief and the chief rulers 
was crowned King of the Persians on February 25th, 628 °. 
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The account of Chosroes' death is rather hard to unravel as there are 
three versions of it. 

I. The first of these is that of Theophanes, the other Byzantine sources 
and certain Eastern Chroniclers. 

Chosroes was carried in chains to "the house of darkness" (Theo- 
phanes) the new Castle (Chronicon Paschale) or the house of someone 
called Mihraspend (Eastern Chroniclers). This house had been built by 
Chosroes himself who had fortified it and housed part of his treasure 
there. In fact it was known as “the house of the Indian" (Kadhagh-i- 
Hindugh) and it was under the control of an officer called Mahraspand. 
Years before the Magi had prophesied that Chosroes would die in the 
home of a certain Mahrspand in India. 

Chosroes was given very little food and even less water and suffered 
greatly during his stay there. When he complained, he was told that he 


T Theophanes, pp. 325-6 — Sébéos, p. 85 — Chronicon Paschale, I. 728 — Firdousi, 
op. cit. — Tabari IL 333 — Ardzrouni, p. 85 — Christensen, op. cit. 494. 
5 Chronicon Paschale, I. 729 — Tabari, op. cit. 
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could eat the gold which he had amassed in vain, whereby so many men 
had suffered and been ruined (Theophanes, Nicephoros). 

Many of the satraps and officers went and insulted him, while they slew 
Mardanshah and all his other male children numbering between 16 and 
40, before his eyes. 

On the fifth day after Chosroes' arrest Kavad ordered his execution 
which took place by arrow shots (Theophanes) or by the hand of Shamta 
(Thomas of Marga). According to the Guidi Chronicle, when Shamta 
beheld him weeping, although his sword was drawn and he wished to 
avenge his father's death and the tortures his mother had suffered, he 
could not strike him, so then Nev-Hormizd slew him with the axe which 
he carried. It must be remembered that the axe in the Middle Ages was a 
weapon of war. 

This is the first account ?. 

II. The Sébéos source and the chroniclers who follow it give the follow- 
ing story °°. 

Immediately after his arrest, Chosroes was handed over on Kavad's 
orders to a public executioner, who slew him. Kavad wished to spare 
Chosroes' children, but the army called for their death, saying that if they 
lived they would imperil the dynasty, whereupon he concurred and all 
were killed. 

III. The Persian and Arab Chroniclers on the other hand relate that 
Chosroes was taken at once bound to the Palace. Kavad freed him from 
his bonds and clothed him in his royal robes. He sought his forgiveness, 
saying that he had not wished to dethrone him, but that the satraps had 
forced him to do so and that he had consented to become king so that the 
Sassanid family should remain on the throne. 

The satraps demanded that Kavad should either kill Chosroes or give 
up the throne to him since two kings could not reign at once. Kavad tried 
to gain time. He summoned his first secretary, Isphantezi and prepared 
an indictment of Chosroes who was accused of many crimes such as mal- 
treatment of civil prisoners, heavy taxes and so forth. Chosroes was sent 
the charge sheet by Gushnasp Aspadh, the commander-in-chief of the 
Persian Army. 

The former king haughtily rejected it. 

‘© Theophanes, p. 327 — Chronicon Paschale, I. 729 — Zonaras III. 309 — Cedre- 
nos, 734 — Chron. Anon. Guidi, 24-25 — Moses Dasxurangi p. 92 — Ardzrouni, p. 85 
— Tabari II. 334 — Thomas of Marga, II. 114 — Christensen, op. cit. p. 494. 


10 Sébéos, p. 85 — Michael the Syrian, IL 409 — Chronique de Seert — Ardzrouni, 
p. 85. 
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Noldeke thinks that the above cannot be regarded as authentic but 
rather as an explanation of Kavad and Chosroes' conduct. Christensen 
disagrees and considers the whole account to be true. It looks to us as 
though the whole tale had too much of the legend about it to be credible. 

Anyhow, the day after this answer Kavad assembled the army together 
with the lords and satraps and tried to justify Chosroes. The army declared 
that two kings could not co-exist and that he must execute Chosroes or 
hand over authority to him. Finally, Chosroes was killed by Nev-Hormizd. 
The Persian and Arab chroniclers say that Kavad expressed grief and 
buried Chosroes with honour in the royal tomb ++. These same chroniclers 
write that at the beginning of his reign Chosroes had a wonderful character 
but that in time he was corrupted and became very cruel. His magnifi- 
cence, the stability of his administration and the forcefulness with which 
he carried out his plans were amazing. He raised a fine and well-trained 
army. During most years of his reign there was prosperity in the Persian 
provinces owing to him. The security which he succeeded in imposing 
coupled with good maintenance of the road system helped trade to de- 
velop. His tolerance and initial good treatment of the large Christian 
population of his realm freed the administration from internal dissensions. 
These factors combined to make his name go down in Persian history as 
that of a great King. His avarice, pride and refusal to compromise were 
the reasons which brought about his downfall and with it the collapse of 
Persia. 

But if Chosroes' magnificence excited the imagination of the Persians 
and the Arab Chroniclers, who described his life and death in such detail, 
it is curious that the legend of Chosroes should have arisen in the West 
during the Middle Ages. Let us take two examples. 

Guillaume Durand, Bishop of Mende, wishing to exalt the festival of 
the Holy Cross during the 13th Century, wrote the following tale: Chos- 
roes went in person to Jerusalem and took the “banner of the Cross". 
Thereafter he built a palace representing heaven. In the midst of it he set 
his throne, on the right of which he placed the Cross, regarded as the Son 
(the Christ) and on the left a cockerel, regarded as the Holy Ghost. Mean- 
while he himself sat on his throne and was called God. When all this came 
to the ears of the Roman Emperor, Heraclios, he gathered his army and 
went to the Danube(!), which was not the same river as has it it's source in 
the country of the Suevi (that is, ancient Alamania) but another one with 


11 Chron. Anon. Guidi, p. 25. 
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the same name! Heraclios defeated Chosroes’ son in a duel, etc.!?. 

The Golden Legend was written by another cleric, Jacques de Voragine, 
Archbishop of Genoa, also in the 13th Century. He recounts how Chos- 
roes carried off the Holy Cross and named himself God. He says too that 
Chosroes built a tower of silver and gold where he set up the emblems of 
the sun, moon and stars. Handing over administration of the kingdom to 
his son, he retired to the tower as God, between the Cross and a cockerel. 
He repeats what Guillaume writes except that he makes the duel take 
place between Heraclios and Chosroes. Heraclios, with the help of God, 
is victorious and urges Chosroes to become a Christian. The latter refuses, 
whereupon Heraclios cuts off his head. It appears that the legend has some 
common tradition behind it and that each of the people telling it takes its 
groundwork and adds what details have been handed down to him or what 
occurs to his own imagination. 
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Kavad called the satraps together and told them that he was determined 
to make peace (Sébéos). All concurred, whereupon a letter to Heraclios 
was composed which was to be taken with many gifts to him by the Isxan 
(Prince) Ras (Sébéos) or Rasna (Chronicon Paschale). Throughout its 
journey, the Persian mission encountered bodies of Persians slain by the 
Byzantine patrols. According to the Chronicon Paschale between the 
Nahr Wan canal and Mount Zagros, it came on 3000 corpses. When they 
reached “Arman” a region on the southern flank of Zagros, the embassy 
lost courage. Its leader feared lest owing to the winter and general con- 
ditions it would not be able to accomplish his mission. He despatched a 
Persian and an Armenian with orders to make contact with the Byzan- 
tines. 

These two emissaries were captured by the aforesaid Byzantine patrols 
in Atropatene Media and taken on March 24th to the Byzantine head- 
quarters. Heraclios ordered General Helias Varsokas and Theodotos, the 
droungarios, to go and meet the Persian mission and bring it safely to him. 
Apart from their guard, the two Byzantines were accompanied by the 
Chiliarch (Colonel) Gushnasp Razi who had remained with the Byzan- 
tines !?, 

But the Byzantines could not get over Mount Zagros as the snow had 
blocked the passes. Gushnasp Razi commandeered horses with their riders 


12 Guillaume de Mende, Rationale Divinorum etc. Ch. 29. 
18 Chronicon Paschale, I. 730-731. 
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from the neighbouring Persian forts and managed to open a passage. 

The news that a Persian mission had arrived was widespread through- 
out the district. When the embassy reached Heraclios, he ordered a 
Persian escorted by a Byzantine guard for his safety to go to the fortress 
where the Satrap Governor of Ganzac had taken refuge, to let him know 
the change which had taken place. 

Meanwhile Kavad, becoming uneasy, sent another emissary, his secre- 
tary Phaiak, to Heraclios. The mission reached the town of Ganzac on the 
evening of Eastern Saturday. The following day, Sunday, April 3rd, 628, 
at 8 a.m., Heraclios received the Persian emissaries and Phaiak delivered 
the “note from Kavad his King". This announced Kavad's proclamation 
of his desire to make a peace treaty and his order for the liberation of all 
prisoners of war, hostages and in general all those who had been forcibly 
removed from Byzantine territory to Persia !*. 

Heraclios treated the Persians and in particular Phaiak kindly and gave 
them his written reply to Kavad. According to Nicephoros, Heraclios 
addressed him as “his child" and among other things wrote that he had 
never thought of capturing Persian territory; that though Chosroes had 
caused much harm, he would have restored the throne to him if he, 
Heraclios had captured the whole of Persia. Together with Phaiak, 
Heraclios sent as his representative Eustathios his “taboularios” (secre- 
tary) with numerous gifts. The mission left Ganzac on April 8th and 
Eustathios presented the gifts to Kavad. The latter confirmed his intention 
to carry out the peace terms. In the presence of Eustathios he wrote out an 
order for Sahrbaraz to evacuate Byzantine soil !*. 

We do not know the peace terms. Theophanes only writes that Kavad 
made peace, released all the prisoners of war and sent back the Holy Cross 
with Zacharias, Patriarch of Jerusalem. This passage of Theophanes, 
however, is incorrect, as Patriarch Zacharias was long since dead. Ac- 
cording to Nicephoros, Heraclios asked persistently for the Holy Cross, 
but Kavad replied that he would send it back if he found it. The Holy 
Cross was returned much later, but we will discuss this matter in the next 
chapter. 

It appears that the two basic conditions of the peace treaty were, a) resti- 
tution of the 591 frontiers agreed between Maurice and Chosroes and 
consequently the evacuation of all the territory occupied by the Persians, 
b) the freeing of all prisoners of war, hostages and persons carried off. It 


14 Chronicon Paschale, I. 733-735. 
15 Sébéos, p. 86. 
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does not look as though the return of the Holy Cross was demanded from 
the beginning **. In another chapter we will investigate when a peace 
treaty was finally made with Persia. Despite all that Theophanes writes 
(accepted by many of our contemporary historians) the final peace treaty 
which was carried out was not made with Kavad. 


4 


This seems a suitable moment to concern ourselves with the question of 
Sahrbaraz. It is one which either has not been studied at all or only super- 
ficially, with the result that we arrive at false conclusions. 

This famous magnate and general who had so often defeated the By- 
zantines, suddenly ceases to be the protector of Persia. What happened? 

I. First of all, according to Theophanes, we learn that when Chosroes 
fled to Ctesiphon many of the Satraps calumniated Sahrbaraz, accusing 
him of joining up with the "Romans". Chosroes sent his sword-bearer 
(aide-de-camp) to Kardarigas(?), joint commander of the Persian army, 
with an order to kill Sahrbaraz and return to Persia with the army to assist 
him. The sword-bearer was captured in Galatia and sent to “the king's 
son". The "king" summoned Sahrbaraz and when the latter came to Con- 
stantinople gave him Chosroes' order whereupon Sahrbaraz grew angry 
and formed an alliance with the "king's son" and the Patriarch! Sahrbaraz 
had forged Chosroes' letter adding that 400 satraps, colonels and others 
must be killed. On returning to his camp, he read the letter to his as- 
sembled officers. All were enraged, disclaimed Chosroes, agreed on peace 
with the "king" and departed, returning to Persia, 

This incredible story has unfortunately been accepted by many histori- 
ans (Diehl, Bury, Grousset, Lambros and others) without being submitted 
to critical examination. Apart from its being strange that the sword-bearer 
should have been arrested in Galatia and not previously, the following 
must be noted. Theophanes sometimes speaks about the “king” and some- 
times about "the king's son", therefore, he has two different sources of 
information. The commander.of the enemy force besieging Constanti- 
nople, supposedly on receiving a simple invitation, leaves his army, crosses 
the Bosphoros and goes to meet his antagonists' leader. Chosroes fled to 
Ctesiphon at the end of December, 627. His sword-bearer would have been 
taken to the City at the end of February, 628. Consequently, Sahrbaraz’ 
army would have been at Ctesiphon either in the middle or at the end of 
May! Heraclios was before its gates at the beginning of January. In these 


16 Frolow, La Vraie Croix etc. 
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circumstances, what use would it have been for the army to arrive in May? 
And what was the purpose of this forgery, which nobody understood? 

II. Nicephoros, too, speaks of a letter of Chosroes which fell into 
Byzantine hands and was falsified by them. But this event is attributed to 
the year 624 (See Ch. XII). 

III. Sébéos, Arzdrouni and Acoghig write aaa about a letter to 
Kardarigan. They simply state that Sahrbaraz was at Alexandria and that 
he refused to recognise Kavad. 

IV. The account of Michael the Syrian is also included by Bar 
Hebraeus, Agapios, the Seert Chronicle and Al Makine with slight alter- 
ations. 

Sahrbaraz and Kardarigan were besieging Constantinople in the 4th 
year of Mohammed (625—626). Sahrbaraz jeered at Chosroes, which 
was reported to the latter who ordered Kardarigan to behead him. The 
emissary fell into the hands of the Romans, etc. more or less as Theo- 
phanes describes. The forged letter was read before the rulers who were 
angry. They made a treaty with the Romans, to whom they gave hostages, 
amongst these Sahrbaraz’ son, and left for Persia. Then follows Heraclios’ 
alliance with the Khazars and his invasion of Persia. 

V. Finally, the Arab and Persian Chroniclers have yet another version. 
According to Tabari, Sahrbaraz revolted against Chosroes. According to 
the Arabs, he opened up the road towards Nahrwan. Chosroes sent a 
Christian, a Bishop, according to Maçoudi, with a letter to Sahrbaraz to 
burn the palace where Heraclios was staying and slay the Roman warriors. 
The letter was presented by the Christian emissary to Heraclios who 
feared treachery on the part of Sahrbaraz and withdrew with his army. 

All these versions have many common features but all finish up with a 
revolt by Sahrbaraz. But there are facts which make them all quite in- 
credible. 

I. First comes Heraclios’ withdrawal which is attributed by all the 
chroniclers to fear of an attack by Sahrbaraz. If a revolt had occurred, no 
such danger could have existed. 

II. Next we have the subsequent conduct of Sahrbaraz. He did not 
recognise the terms of the Heraclios- Kavad treaty and refused to evacuate 
the Byzantine territory he had occupied. Egypt and Syria were only evacu- 
ated after the agreement between Sahrbaraz and Heraclios in 629 1". 

If either Theophanes' account or that of Michael the Syrian are ac- 
cepted, the question automatically arises as to why when they had formed 


17 Chronica Minora. 
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an alliance not only did Sahrbaraz refuse to carry out its terms but was 
found not at Chalcedon or Constantinople but at Alexandria in command 
of 60,000 men (Tabari), threatening the Byzantines? How do we reconcile 
these two events? 

It seems as though various traditions have grown up round the whole 
question. These traditions, which were unknown to contemporary or more 
or less contemporary sources (Chronicon Paschale, Pisides, Thomas the 
Elder and Sébéos) came down to later chroniclers in different forms. 

The truth is that Sahrbaraz' last recorded appearance on the operation- 
al front is in 626. From then on he is not mentioned in any operation or 
battle by any chronicler. 

From Chalcedon, regardless of the date of his departure, he reappears 
at Alexandria (Nicephoros, Sébéos). If, as some say, he left Chalcedon or 
Constantinople because he had made an agreement with the Byzantines, 
would they have permitted his going across to Syria or Egypt? But again, 
if we agree that the Byzantines were tricked by Sahrbaraz, how can we 
accept Heraclios not only agreeing to meet the man who had deceived 
him, but consenting to make terms with him once more? 

It is noteworthy, from the express witness of Theophanes, that the sons 
of Sahrbaraz took part in the revolt against Chosroes. Consequently by 
February, 628, Sahrbaraz had already gone against his King. Heraclios 
was not aware of this rising for, if he had been, he would not have feared 
being outflanked and would not have crossed the Kurdish mountains in 
the depths of winter. 

How does the question of Sahrbaraz stand in view of these factors? 

In our opinion, after the failure of his attack on Constantinople and the 
arrival of the Byzantine army, Sahrbaraz took advantage of the Byzantines 
being occupied in Europe to leave Chalcedon. He withdrew hurriedly on 
Mesopotamia and crossed from there to Syria and Egypt, the area in which 
lay his large fief. 

Possibly Sahrbaraz, good general that he was, seeing the Persians' 
weakness asked Chosroes to make some agreement with the Byzantines 
and put an end to this long drawn out war. Perhaps his attitude angered 
Chosroes and the disagreement, given the unbending nature of the great 
satrap, reached a complete rupture. It is not impossible that Sahrbaraz 
showed signs of wanting independance. Anyhow, at the end of 626 or be- 
ginning of 627 there was a rift between Chosroes and Sahrbaraz and owing 
to this the latter was not employed in the defence of Persia during the 
critical times through which she was passing. 
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Heraclios knew nothing of the dissension, but knowing that Sahrbaraz 
and his army were in Syria, was in constant fear of being outflanked by 
him. Sahrbaraz only met Heraclios in 629, that is 16 months after Chos- 
roes murder. A letter, if it was written and forged by the Byzantines, 
could only have been sent in 624 as an order of recall to Sahrbaraz. 

This we believe to be the most likely version of the whole Sahrbaraz 
question and is indeed supported by the present state of the sources which 
allude to the affair. 
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Throughout his campaign, Heraclios kept his Government in Constanti- 
nople informed by letters. 

Two of these, which would have been most useful to us, unhappily have 
not survived. One of them contains information about the army's move- 
ments from October 17th, 627 to March 15th, 628, and the revolution in 
preparation against Chosroes. The other, written after March 25th, in- 
cludes the murder of Chosroes. 

Before striking camp on April 8th, Heraclios wrote another letter, 
which has been preserved. This was read aloud from the pulpit in St. So- 
phia on Sunday, May 15th, 628, the Day of Pentecost, amid general public 
emotion. There was good cause for this as it officially announces the end 
of a war. It was the end of a tragedy lasting twenty-five years. What tor- 
ments and disasters the Empire had known! Through what perils not only 
the Byzantines but the people of Constantinople themselves had passed! 

The letter takes the form of a manifesto and includes precious infor- 
mation about the final months of the war and the events which had oc- 
curred in Persia. It is not just an announcement of victory but something 
more. It is the credo of a Christian, a hymn to the glory of God and a 
conviction that the outcome of the struggle was a victory of the God of the 
Christians over the God of the Fire Worshippers. But this is a strange 
credo for a Christian, to believe in one God himself but admit that there 
was another One belonging to his enemies! 

It is not sure whether the letter as it is recorded in the Chronicon 
Paschale (see letter in Note XLI) is absolutely genuine or is a fragment of 
the original. With it there is also the surviving part of Kavad's letter. 
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BOOK III 
628-634 


The great struggle between these two mighty powers reached its end, 
having lasted 25 years during the whole of which period both fought 
heroically. All their forces and means were enlisted in the cause of victory. 
For centuries on end Hellenism, the civilisation of Europe, was defending 
itself or counterattacking against the Asiatic attempt to overcome it and 
conquer Europe. 

For centuries, too, Persia as the standard bearer of Asiatic civilisation 
fought and struggled, temporarily succumbing. Greeks settled in Asia and 
Africa, importing their own civilisation and they too had to submit but 
handed on their torch to the Romans. In more modern times Persia 
arose once more and grew strong again. With fantastic energy it thrust 
ahead once more to occupy the countries it regarded as vital to its develop- 
ment. Always a civilised country, it carried its civilisation abroad with it 
and its religion too regardless of whether these were outrun. It found itself 
in conflict with the same people and the same civilisation but in a new 
form, for hellenic civilisation had become Greco-Roman. But above all, 
with the prevalence of Christianity throughout the Greco-Roman world, 
its civilisation had attained a new plenitude. The same principles held firm 
but in a more human form, with something added — faith. The clash be- 
tween these two worlds, the two civilisations, was bound to recur. After 
centuries of new contests, the duel ended in Persia's destruction. 

These terrible struggles had exhausted the Byzantines and shattered 
Persia. At one moment the Byzantines were all but overcome. Only the 
unconquerable willpower of Heraclios and his faith, notwithstanding the 
mistakes he made, saved hellenized Byzantium. 

Byzantium in her exhaustion needed some years of peace to recover, to 
become pacified and restore herself internally. She had to overcome a 
great peril, the internal one. 

Everybody thought that victory would make things easy. They antici- 
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pated that a new, better life was about to begin and Pisides writes in his 
*Heraclead": 


"Parelthe pege tis afengous esperas" 

“to fos ipeste ke dieste to skotos" 

"ke defteros nin kosmopeite vios" 

"ke kosmos allos ke neotera ktisis" 

(The source of the moonless night was gone, 
The light shone forth and dark was banished, 
A new and better life was born, 

Another world and way of life.) 


They believed that there was time enough for economic and adminis- 
trative reformation and for internal peace to be brought about. They were 
all sure about it but, alas, it was just time which was lacking before Asia 
had something else in store. The fanatical faith, formerly wanting, gave 
her the force to begin her onslaught once more and made it this time still 
more dangerous. For it was arousing other peoples, new men to whom it 
offered what they had lacked, the faith to pit a rival religion against 
Christianity. 

This section of the Book is concerned with the few years between the 
collapse of the Persians and the appearance of Mohammedanism. We 
shall deal with the colossal problems which confronted the Empire and 
Heraclios' attempt to unite Byzantium torn apart by religion; his effort to 
reform his tired and wounded realm. We shall speak of how he secured 
the drawn-out frontiers of the State against the continuous incursions of 
all the other races and barbarian inroads, endeavouring too, to colonize 
the ravaged areas of the North Balkan Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


PEACE TREATY WITH THE PERSIANS 
AND ITS APPLICATION 


Heraclios did not make the same mistake as Justinian. He neither wish- 
ed to humiliate nor to weaken Persia. He was aiming at restoration of the 
591 frontiers, as if to show that the Greeks had no thought of conquest. 
This was why he immediately accepted the peace terms offered by Kavad, 
the new King of Persia. 
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Heraclios and his army, proud of being victorious and happy at peace 
being made as they thought, began their homeward journey on April 8th, 
628. The Byzantines were the first to evacuate enemy territory. 

Unfortunately, our sources are so muddled and differ so widely among 
themselves that it is hard for us to fathom the events of this period. 

There are three versions, first the account of Theophanes and Sébéos + 
that Heraclios returned immediately to Constantinople. Next, that he first 
visited Jerusalem to restore the Holy Cross and then returned home to 
Constantinople (Nicephoros, George the Monk, Zonaras and Leo the 
Grammarian)? and thirdly that he stayed at Edessa or Amida (Michael the 
Syrian, Bar Hebraeus, Agapios, Al Makine) ? thence repairing either to 
Syria or Constantinople. 

Elsewhere we will explain why Heraclios could have gone neither to 
Jerusalem nor to Syria. In any case, all the Byzantine chroniclers, whether 
they transport Heraclios to Constantinople or Jerusalem one and all write 
the same set phrase that after Heraclios had fought for six years, he re- 
turned home on the 7th, fulfilling a "secret mission" — Heraclios thus did 
the same as God, who created the world in six days and rested on the 
seventh. 

1 Theophanes, p. 328 — Sébéos, p. 86. 

2 Nicephoros, p. 22 — George the Monk, p. 672 — Zonaras, III. 310 — Leo, p. 
152. 

E Michael the Syrian, II. 409 — Agapios, p. 465 — Al-Makine, p. 14. 
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Heraclios, before departing from the town of Ganzac, freed ail the 
prisoners of war and ordered all Persians held on Byzantine territory to be 
set at liberty. He intended to return by way of Armenia. This is established 
in the letter which he wrote to Constantinople and is verified by the author 
of the Martyrdom of Anastasios the Persian, who accompanied the By- 
zantines to the end of their journey *. Two ways were open to him: 1) to 
follow the East bank of Lake Urmia and join up with the great highway 
to Theodosioupolis by way of Marand, Khoy and Agri. 2) to make for 
Arbyla, crossing the Kurdish mountains and thereafter to follow the royal 
road along the left bank of the Tigris. 

Heraclios undoubtedly wished to stay a little while in Byzantine Ar- 
menia, to settle many matters, chiefly concerned with administration. It is 
said that throughout the Byzantine-Persian contest the Armenians them- 
selves had carried on a sort of guerrilla warfare in Armenia, which had 
caused the Persians considerable trouble. According to Mamikonian, the 
Armenians, who had beaten innumerable Persian forces, had been winning 
the war °. Heraclios had no reason to visit the section of Armenia which 
had remained under Persian control, where Varastirots, the son of Sebat 
Bagratuni had been appointed Marzpan. The northern part of Byzantine 
Armenia had been liberated by 624, while the central and southern 
sections had only been set free in 625—6, after being the site of many 
battles. Consequently, the emperor was going there to settle a large 
number of questions which had arisen as results of the Persian occupation. 
In view of this, it is probable that he took the second road and marched 
by way of Amida. This tallies with the tradition prevalent among the 
Eastern Chroniclers that he went down to Mesopotamia. 

The Byzantine army stayed in Amida for quite a long time, during 
which Heraclios laid the foundation stone of its great Church ê. From 
there he sent troops under his brother Theodore to take over Edessa. 

There the Byzantines encountered their first difficulties and began to 
ask whether peace had really been made. The Persians refused to evacuate 
Edessa as it appears that the garrison of this town belonged to the army of 
Sahrbaraz, who did not recognise the peace terms. On this account, the 
commander of the garrison, reinforced by a large number of Jews who had 
taken refuge there, would not obey the order to surrender, probably con- 
veyed by some Persian. Theodore started to besiege the town and set up 


* Chronicon Paschale, I. 734 — Anastasii Persae, ed. Usener, p. 12. 
5 John Mamikonian, ed. Langlois — Grousset, History of Armenia, p. 281. 
€ Dennys de Tell-Mahré. 
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his war machines, whereby many Persians were killed. A certain disil- 
lusionment must, however, have existed for the Persian Governor soon 
sought to make terms. Theodore agreed to let the Persians leave, expressly 
refusing to let out the Jews, all of whom he ordered to be slain. Possibly 
the hatred of the Jews which existed in those parts had its effect on Theo- 
dore, who must have been considerably disturbed by the resistance he had 
encountered. 

But it seems as though the Jews were in fear of some sort of mass 
slaughter, for a certain notable named Joseph managed to get out and 
hastened to Heraclios, who, worried by the state of affairs went down to 
Constantine where he met Joseph and immediately sent orders to Theo- 
dore not to carry out the massacre. Thus an act was avoided which would 
have blackened the reputation of the Byzantines and certainly affected the 
aftermath of their victory *. 

Heraclios seeing that the treaty would not be easily executed, left his 
army on the spot under Theodore's command and himself departed for 
Constantinople. With his bodyguard, he took the imperial road via Amida- 
Tomisa-Melitene-Tarantos-Tsamandou and arrived at Caesarea £. Thence 
he followed the highway leading to the Bosphoros, a distance of 950 klm. 
The opinion that he went to Trebizond and took a ship from there, which 
is based on a statement of Eutychios, cannot be accepted. The distance 
from Caesarea to Trebizond is 700 kilometres and such a move would be 
absurd, for in order to avoid the extra 250 kilometres, he would have had 
a sea voyage of at least a fortnight. Besides, Heraclios would have been 
eager to make contact with the Asia Minor population, which had suffered 
a great deal during the long war years and which was at that time the main 
bulwark of the Byzantine empire. 

The emperor was received throughout his journey with enthusiasm and 
emotion. The whole population of the towns and villages along his route 
greeted him with tears of joy, while the church bells rang out. These were 
happy days for the inhabitants of Asia Minor and for the whole of hellen- 
ism, which had once more won the day against the Persians. Heraclios 
arrived at Hierea Palace, on the opposite shore to Constantinople ?. 

Exactly when arrived there is open to doubt, even the month being 
questionable, though it is now generally believed to have been September. 
As for the year, three versions exist — 628, 629 and 630, the last being 


` " Michael the Syrian, II. 410 — Agapios, II. 206 — Ardzrouni, p. 88. 
8 Anderson, The Road System, etc. p. 26. 
9 Theophanes, p. 328 — George the Monk, p. 672. 
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based on Nicephoros' account. He, however, writes that as soon as Hera- 
clios reached Constantinople he prepared his son Constantine to be- 
come Consul and Heracleonas to be Caesar, events which occurred in 
632 °, But at that time it is certain that Heraclios was in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

Lambros, Paparrigopoulos, Bury, Ostrogorsky, Grousset and Gerland 
all agree to 628, whereas Amandos, Diehl, Bréhier, Baynes Pernice and 
Pertusi vote for 629. We will examine Pertusi's suggestions in Note XLII. 
Those who favour 629 rely on the fact that Heraclios could not have re- 
turned to Constantinople before he had made sure that the treaty would 
be carried out. But this is not correct, in 628 there probably were only 
signs that it would run into difficulties. Our sources are positive. Both 
Theophanes and the Eastern Chroniclers state that he left his brother 
Theodore in command of the army, to supervise the execution of the 
agreement. Certainly Baynes' opinion and in part that of Pernice is differ- 
ent. They continue to maintain that Sahrbaraz and his army, admittedly 
in a state of revolt, were encamped in Chalcedon. According to them, 
Heraclios could not return till Sahrbaraz had left. But we must ask our- 
selves how Heraclios, even if he had no desire to fight, could have left the 
Persians for another year opposite his capital, when he was the victor and 
the Persians vanquished? 

Heraclios reached Hierea Palace in September, 628, which must be the 
correct date when there were no longer any Persians in Asia Minor, even 
as prisoners of war. 
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When the people of the City were informed that Heraclios was going to 
arrive, everybody went across to receive him on the opposite shore of the 
Bosphoros. The channel was crowded with craft of every sort. The people 
all went over with olive branches and large candles in their hands. The city 
archons, the Court, the Senators, the Clergy with the Patriarch at their 
head, were all there. Finally Constantine, his son, then aged 16, was 
waiting in suspense for the father, whom he had not seen for four and a 
half years. Suddenly the Imperial Guard, followed by Heraclios himself 
appeared before this multitude waiting in agonising suspense and the ex- 
citement reached its climax. As soon as Heraclios had dismounted, Con- 
stantine ran forward and threw himself at his feet. His father in tears 
embraced him. Everyone was weeping and Theophanes, usually a dry 
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chronicler writes that both of them “wetted the ground with their tears". 
The people cheered and the clergy sang humns. Altogether the scene must 
have been most moving as the people who had suffered so greatly and 
faced perils with such courage saw their king come back victorious and 
crowned with laurels from fighting the nation's age-long enemy. 

Heraclios seemed to his people to have changed. Pisides writes that his 
hair had gone grey “dyed with the snow of care". The sun and the dust of 
the battlefield had burnt his skin. Heraclios would have been 53 or 54 by 
then and it was only natural for his wounds and hardships to have aged 
him. Martina, who had been with her husband throughout the whole cam- 
paign, was with him. 

The emperor spent a few days at Hierea to rest and see his family in 
peace without trouble. 

Nicephoros 7? tells us that in these last years Heraclios had lost two 
sons and two daughters, information contained also in Suida's Lexikon 
under the word "Heraclios". 

A triumphal entry was prepared in Constantinople which had not seen 
an emperor come back victorious for so long. It was years since the people 
hadhotlenjoyed the sensation of victory and it was centuries since they had 
(noi]seen an emperor triumph on account of his personal successes. No 
emperor had led his army in the field since the time of Theodosios the 
Great ?. Admittedly, there had been various triumphs by emperors not 
because they themselves had won the day but by means of their generals. 
It was years since Constantinople had felt happy and victorious. 

The great day dawned and the *Eparch" (Governor) of the City, whose 
duty it was to furbish and decorate it, had begun with his staff to make 
preparations for the reception. The great highway, the “Mese”, through 
which the royal procession was to pass was swept and cleaned with saw- 
dust '*. The numerous arcades along the road were adorned with flowers 
and precious stuffs. Many "scaramangia" (sumptuous materials of differ- 
ent colours) and yards of “sendes” (silk embroidered with gold and silver 
thread) were used for the purpose. Wreaths of flowers and laurel were 
hung round the statues and from the arches under which the procession 
was due to pass. All the merchants had lent materials, carpets and can- 
delabra to the Eparch for adorning the City and the various guilds were 
responsible for decorating their special quarters. The road between the 

11 Nicephoros, p. 22. 
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Golden Gate and “Chalce”, the Palace entry, was strewn with roses and 
other flowers, with rosemary, myrtle and bayleaves. The different city 
magnates and rich citizens had decorated the fronts of their houses and 
palaces and their balconies with precious carpets and many-coloured 
stuffs embroidered with gold. The whole City had assumed a festive air 
and the entire people, not that of the City alone but of the adjoining 
suburbs and neighbouring towns and villages as well had assembled there. 
A mass of people from both Europe and Asia had gathered to join in the 
reception and royal triumph. The streets were crammed with men, women 
and children along the processional route. The various guilds (it must not 
be forgotten that Byzantium was a State of guilds) with their banners and 
standards were lined along the Mese, particularly where there were guild 
quarters. The Faction members all dressed in festive attire with the 
leaders of each quarter at their head had taken over the places allotted to 
them. All held candles, torches, censers, palm leaves or flowers and when 
the procession was due to start they had to light the candles and torches. 
The air was full of the scent of flowers and incense while everybody was 
waiting to cheer the victorious king, see the booty, admire the “bands” 
(Flags) and gaze at the elephants. The mere sight of the elephants caused 
terrific excitement as wild animals were rarely brought from Asia or 
Africa in those days and naturally the appearance of these huge beasts, 
these white elephants, roused the popular imagination **. 

All those who were going to take part in the procession had mustered 
opposite the Golden Gate. They included the City archons, the Royal 
Guard, the bearers of “flammula” (royal flags of purple with golden in- 
scriptions) and the booty. 

Early in the morning, Heraclios and Constantine embarked in the royal 
Helandion (a warship with two masts and paddles). The vessel was a- 
dorned with purple and gold-embroidered stuffs. Swiftly it sailed across to 
the opposite shore and came alongside the Pegae pier near to the Golden 
Gate. 

Heraclios disembarked and was greeted by the “Praepositos”, the 
master of the day's ceremonies, who always belonged to the patrician 
order. The royal crown was placed on the emperor's head, after which the 
party repaired to the Golden Gate where the Court, the Commanders of 
the Guard and the City Eparch were awaiting Heraclios. The Eparch, 
making obeisance, offered him a golden wreath and one of laurel, symbol 
of victory. Heraclios in his turn gave a large sum of money to the Eparch 
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as was customary. Immediately after this the Demarchs of the two Demes 
paid their homage. The Demarch of the Greens wore robes of green 
material embroidered with gold and silver thread, while the Demarch of 
the Blues wore blue embroidered with gold. Both offered wreaths of roses 
to the emperor. The chariot in which Heraclios was to make his triumphal 
drive was waiting, drawn by four white horses splendidly harnessed. 
Among the spoils were four snow white elephants which had come from 
Persia. Maybe they had fallen into Byzantine hands at the battle of Nine- 
veh or at Dastagerd. 

Heraclios, who was dressed in a chiton of multi-coloured “‘scaraman- 
gion" embroidered in silver and gold, wore a cloak of royal purple over 
his shoulders and purple sandals on his feet. He had the crown, with 
diamonds glittering in the sun, on his head, while in his left hand he held 
a cross and in the right his golden lance. He mounted his white chariot and 
laid his sword beside him 15. Burnt by the sun and the dust of the battle- 
field, with his snowy looks and long white beard, he looked a proud and 
happy victor. Before him were arrayed the “vanda” (his army's banners) 
and also the Byzantine flags, taken by the Persians and recovered from 
Dastagerd. There was his “flammula”, which had accompanied him for 
years now in so many places and countries; his guard, with their shining 
breast-plates. Finally, he was preceded by the miracle working icon of 
the Saviour "not made by human hands" which he had carried as a banner 
six years before when he left Constantinople to start his campaign. 

The Praepositos gave a signal and the central part of the Gate, only for 
those who were triumphing, swung open. Then Heraclios beheld his City 
crowded with people, adorned and flower decked awaiting him. The 
Demes of the quarter immediately began the customary acclamations: 
"Welcome Heraclios, Emperor of the Romans! Welcome Heraclios, 
mighty King of the Romans! Welcome, Heraclios who hast routed the 
enemy phalanxes! Welcome most valiant conqueror”! 

After the Golden Gate, the procession followed the Mese boulevard 
and reached the Sigma quarter, where it began to climb the Xerolophos or 
seventh hill of the City. The procession passed on the left of the “Exakion- 
ion", (Six columns), and afterwards went under the arch of the military 
Gate of the ancient walls of Constantine the Great, crossing the “Troade- 
sius Emboli" (Portico) to enter the Forum of Arcadios which was the 
Centre of Xerolophos. Afterwards, the procession still amid the cheering 
and applauding people, passed down from Xerolophos to the Forum of 
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the Ox where formally there had stood the bronze image of an ox which 
had been used as a furnace. Then Heraclios must have recalled the day 
some 18 years before, when he had burnt the body of Phocas, after he, 
then a young man, had captured Constantinople and brought his tyranny 
to an end. Just as he had brought hope with him at that time so now he was 
showing once more what a people, a whole nation, could do once it was 
united in faith and persistance in fighting for something in which it be- 
lieved. Above all, he brought with him the hope not only that Greco- 
Roman civilisation would survive but of a peaceful existence thereafter. 
He was the harbinger of peace. 

Wherever the procession halted on its way there was some sort of of- 
ficial reception by the Deme of the locality. In the Forum of the Ox for 
instance, the civil section of the Veneti received him, their leader dressed 
in blue with gold embroideries. After the customary applause, the pro- 
cession started to climb the Capitol Hill. Passing through the Amastrianon 
Square, it arrived at Philadelphion. It was there that the two branches of 
the Mese joined, making it the real central highway of the City, Philadel- 
phion being its nerve centre. Under the arcade of Philadelphion the mili- 
tary leader of the Veneti, probably one of the Guard Commanders, 
greeted the emperor officially, while the Deme applauded. The white 
triumphal chariot then entered the great Forum of the Bull, where many 
public services were gathered. The civil section of the Greens greeted the 
monarch officially near Theodosios' statue. The procession, passing 
through the "Artopolia" (Bakeries), and under the Arcades arrived at the 
Forum of Constantine the Great called “the Forum”, In this fine paved 
Central square and close to the porphyry column on which the Great 
Constantine's statue had been set up, the Count of the Excubitors, com- 
mander of the military section of the Greens, greeted Heraclios. Through 
the Praetorian Gate, the triumphal procession entered that part of the Mese 
which joins “the Forum" with “Milion” (the Mile), and reached the Arch 
of Milion. Amid the cheers of the populace, Heraclios descended from his 
chariot and walked towards the Augusteum. Immediately on entering the 
Augusteum, he came face to face with the Senate Hall. On his right was 
the Chalce, official entry to the Palace, his home, on the left was the Great 
Church of Ayia Sophia. All the senators were there with lighted torches 
in their hands, while the Clergy of the City stood on the steps of Ayia 
Sophia in their gold-embroidered vestments of many colours, holding 
candles and censers. All were chanting hymns. It was an imposing and 
beautiful spectacle. In front of them stood Sergios the Patriarch, the leader 
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who had brought Heraclios to the throne and inspired him when despair 
overwhelmed him, who, moreover, had given him the means to fight and 
defeat the age-long enemy of his race. He had been the mainstay of the 
Regency, too, in critical times. He was always his true friend. 

The spiritual leader kissed his warrior king at the entrance to the 
Church and together they entered it to kneel before the icon of the Virgin 
and thank Her; Sergios for helping him to defeat the foe of Christianity 
and Heraclios for having brought him home to his family safe and victori- 
ous. Perhaps it was one of the most glorious pages of Byzantium's history 
written by Heraclios. 

When the service was ended, Heraclios went to the Chalce where he 
mounted a white charger and passed through the “Diavata” (passage) of 
Achilles into the Hippodrome, into which the elephants had already been 
led. There in the Hippodrome, banners, spoils and elephants paraded be- 
fore the emperor and his people. Immediately afterwards, horse races 
were held. 

The geographical notes contain explanations of the various quarters, 
squares and Churches of the City which are referred to in the text. 

Pisides wrote his famous Heraclead about the victory of his idol. A gold 
statue of the emperor was set up in the Basilica and the 14th September is 
mentioned as the date of Heraclios’ triumph. This is probably accurate 
though none of our sources verifies it. 

While Heraclios was staying at Constantinople, the marriage was solem- 
nized between Constantine, Heraclios’ son and Gregoria, the daughter of 
Niketas, probably at the beginning of 629. After her father's death, Gre- 
goria lived at Pentapolis ?9, which means that the whole of Libya had not 
been occupied by the Persians. 
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Sahrbaraz the great Persian general, had withdrawn to the area South 
of the Euphrates, which he himself had captured from the Byzantines and 
ever since had been in revolt against Chosroes. We have already mention- 
ed this whole question and must reiterate that the reasons for Sahrbaraz’ 
conduct are unknown and that with the state of our sources we cannot 
even make guesses, let alone come to conclusions. Those who maintain 
(Pernice) that he would not recognize Kavad are incorrect, for his own 
sons helped Kavad to seize the throne. Sébéos says that Sahrbaraz refused 
to evacuate the Provinces which he had occupied. 
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Theodore's position was difficult and his only solution seemed to be the 
recapture of the Eastern Provinces by force. This, however, was not easy. 
The Persians made an important raid on the banks of the Euphrates and 
captured many Byzantine soldiers, while a large number during the en- 
gagement were slain on both sides (A gapios). Sahrbaraz seemed determin- 
ed to hold onto these wide provinces which were inhabited by Christians, 
inimical, however, to the Byzantines. He had a strong, experienced army, 
which was probably aided by Arab tribes. 

Heraclios' position was difficult as the Byzantines had grown tired; for 
the war had been long and hard. Naturally their fighting spirit had evapo- 
rated with victory. If they were to fight once more, whom was it to be 
against? Not against the official State of Persia but a general who refused 
to obey his king's orders. 

Meanwhile Kavad had died and his seven year old son Ardashir was on 
the throne. 

Heraclios either determined or agreed to negotiate with Sahrbaraz. Our 
sources are confused, obscure and often inaccurate. Nicephoros states that 
Sahrbaraz applied to the emperor and this to some extent is borne out by 
Michael the Syrian and the chronicle of Antiochos. 

Sébéos and Ardzrouni write that Heraclios addressed himself to Sahr- 
baraz, while the Chronicle of Guidi and that of Seert maintain that Sahr- 
baraz offered his services to Heraclios. 

Heraclios, who was uneasy, determined to oversee the negotiations on 
the spot and see to the preparation of the Byzantine forces if action were 
necessary. He left in the Spring (Theophanes) and most probably in April, 
629, (Anastasius the Librarian) since he celebrated Easter on April 16th. 
He landed at Pylae and travelled by the great imperial road to Caesarea, 
where he was to set up his headquarters. 

The emperor met Sahrbaraz at Arabyssos in Cappadocia. There in a 
stronghold built in the precipitous Taurus mountains, homeland of Mau- 
rice, the two old adversaries met in July, 629. According to the Eastern 
Chroniclers: a) all territory occupied by the Persians was to be evacuated 
and the Holy Cross returned while b) the Byzantines for their part were to 
aid Sahrbaraz in overthrowing the Persian king and taking the throne 
himself. This last statement seems improbable as Sahrbaraz' sons had 
helped Kavad ascend the throne and the Sassanids had reigned for centu- 
ries in Persia. Apart from this, Heraclios was continually striving to en- 
sure rights of inheritance to his heirs. How can we believe that he would 
have acted contrarily in Persia, rebuffing the principles of legal inheritance 
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for which he was fighting? Probably some other agreement was reached, 
because Sahrbaraz, though he marched directly on Ctesiphon, did not 
overthrow Ardashir until April, 630. In our view, the agreement was 
directed against the great feudal landlords who had usurped authority in 
Persia and mainly against Mah-Adhur-Gushnasp *", the man exercising 
the duties of Regent. 

Sahrbaraz must have understood full well that he was in no position to 
resist the Byzantines for long. Perhaps the support which they would have 
given him in taking over the Regency was one of the reasons which urged 
him to treat with Heraclios. Maybe, the thought entered his mind that as 
Ardashir was still a child and anything could happen to him it would be 
better if he himself were there in person. 

The information derived from Thomas the Elder that the Euphrates 
was agreed on as the frontier between the two States is not correct. Edessa, 
Daras, Amida, etc. towns which lay East of the Euphrates, had been re- 
taken by the Byzantines. 

The Persians began to evacuate Alexandria in June, 629 !?. Probably 
the agreement had been reached before the meeting which would have 
been a way to reconfirm it. We do not know how long it would have taken 
entirely to evacuate all the occupied territories but at least 2 or 3 months 
may have been required. Consequently the last Persians would have left 
these areas in August-September, 629. 

But this fact shows those who maintain that Heraclios left at once in 
628 for Jerusalem to have been entirely mistaken. Baynes, who says in 
one of his studies that Sahrbaraz refused to evacuate . . . Asia Minor be- 
fore summer, 629, and in another that Sahrbaraz in 627 had probably 
come to an understanding with Constantine (?) for the evacuation of Asia 
Minor !? must also be wrong. All these statements run contrary to our 
Sources. 

Another piece of information given by Nicephoros is that Heraclios 
married off the daughter of Sahrbaraz, named Nike, to his son Theodore. 
Nicephoros alone maintains that Heraclios had a son of that name and 
makes him out to have been deaf from birth. 

Heraclios established himself at Edessa (Michael the Syrian) because 
from there it was easier to oversee the execution of the agreements made 
with Sahrbaraz. 


17 Christensen, l'Iran etc. p. 497. 

18 Thomas the Elder, Liber Caliphorum. 
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Theophanes' information in this context is extremely muddled. He gives 
Heraclios’ movements and other details without bothering about chrono- 
logical or geographical connection. It would appear that here he has taken 
scraps of information from various sources and cited them entirely with- 
out examination. He has also failed to link them together. 

The emperor remained for some months at Edessa. The importance of 
this town both to the Byzantines and to the Eastern world must not be 
disregarded. There was also another reason for his stay. Some time before, 
he had conceived a plan of religious pacification and compromise with the 
Monophysite Churches and on this account wished to be in close contact 
with them. 

Heraclios had been received with great honour at Edessa. People, 
clergy and monks who were very numerous had all turned out to welcome 
him and accompany him with cheering and psalms. There is said to have 
been an incident with the Bishop of Edessa. Michael the Syrian tells us 
that when Heraclios desired to take Holy Communion, Bishop Isaiah 
refused it, asking the emperor to renounce the Canons of the Council of 
Chalcedon, whereupon Heraclios grew angry at this unprecedented atti- 
tude and exiled the Metropolitan. According to Michael the Syrian, he 
handed over the Church to the Chalcedonians (orthodox). This incident 

‘seems very improbable. It is true that if anyone were to read only the 
monophysite chroniclers, he would imagine that Heraclios persecuted the 
Monophysites, but this goes against his policy of uniting the Churches. 
Probably Heraclios did hand over the Church of Edessa to the Orthodox 
(Theophanes). This Church had originally been taken by the Nestorians 
and later by the Monophysites on Chosroes' orders (Ch. VIT). 
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As soon as the Persians departed, Byzantine forces under Theodore 
began to enter the evacuated territories. This process probably started in 
September, 629. 

Nobody knows exactly when Heraclios went to Jerusalem and restored 
the Holy Cross. There are many sources to this question, but they are 
confused and the whole subject has been much muddled by contemporary 
historians. The best studies regarding it are those of Bolotov, Baynes and 
particularly Frolow ?9. 


20 Bolotov, Emperor Heraclios etc. - Baynes, The Restoration of the Cross etc. — 
Frolow, La Vraie Croix etc. - Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix. 
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Rather than burden the text we will examine these sources and ana- 
lyse them in Note xu. Before the relation of what followed, there are 
two subjects to be investigated on which we must be decided if we are to 
carry on the story and base it on possible chronology. 

I. Who returned the Holy Cross to the Byzantines? 

II. Why was Heraclios so anxious to restore it himself? 

I. The answer to our first question is difficult because the sources are 
so confused and opposed. 

A. In the first place, contemporary sources like Antiochos the Monk, 
the Guidi Chronicle and Sébéos, write that it was Sahrbaraz who re- 
turned the Holy Cross, adding that he did so after killing Ardashir 
and seizing the throne. This version is followed by later writers like 
Nicephoros, Leo the Grammarian, Ardzrouni, Acoghig de Daron, 
Michael the Syrian, Agapios and the Chronicle of Seert. 

B. Theophanes and Cedrenos allege that the Holy Cross was returned by 
Kavad. 

C. According to Tabari, this was done by Boran, Chosroes' daughter. 

In the regular course of events, we should accept the version of the 
contemporary sources, but this combination of the return of the Holy 
Cross with Sahrbaraz' seizure of the throne complicates the situation. 
Sahrbaraz dethroned Ardashir in April, 630, whereas the Holy Cross was 
given back in March of that year. Certainly it may be argued that when 
the sources state that the Holy Cross was returned after Sahrbaraz as- 
sumed authority, it does not necessarily mean that he handed the relic 
back after being proclaimed king, since his taken over authority may weil 
have been as Regent. Because between July, 629, when after the meeting 
at Arabyssos Sahrbaraz went to Ctesiphon and April, 630, when he seized 
the throne there is a gap not covered by our sources. But, unhappily, 
neither the Guidi Chronicle nor Sébéos help us to interpret it, as these two 
relate that Sahrbaraz captured Ctesiphon, slew Ardashir and was pro- 
claimed King. In this event, the Holy Cross could not have been given 
back before the end of May, 630. 

But the relic was returned before March, 630. This is established by the 
eye-witness who wrote the Martyrdom of Anastasios the Persian. It is also 
checked by Pisides’ poem *'. 

The present state of the sources does not permit us to draw definite 
conclusions. After studying the question from all angles and unless new 
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information forces us to alter the date of the restoration, we are obliged to 
agree that it was given back before the end of February, 630. Consequent- 
ly our only conclusion must be that the relic was returned in the reign 
of Ardashir through Sahrbaraz, either when he took over authority as 
Regent or when he was fighting against the great Satraps who were acting 
as Regents. 

IT. The answer to the second question is easier and facilitated by Fro- 
low's last study. 

The version which has prevailed till now i$ that Heraclios' campaign 
had only one obiect, the recovery of the Holy Cross. 

Guillaume de Tyr begins his history of the Crusaders (Estoire de 
Eracles, Empereur et la conquéste de la Terre d'Outremer) by recounting 
Heraclios struggle against Chosroes. As Grousset also writes *?, this 
chronicler gives a vivid word picture of Chosroes invading the Holy Places 
in 614 and rifling the Holy Sepulchre. Later on, Heraclios appears on the 
scene, recapturing Palestine on his Crusade. The Holy Cross is the symbol 
of the whole struggle. The chronicle was written in the 12th Century. All 
the Latin chroniclers portray Heraclios’ campaign as aiming at God's 
vengeance against the infidel as well as the return of the Holy Cross. 

It is curious that chroniclers contemporary with the events, although 
they describe the grief of Christendom at the disaster to Jerusalem, do not 
imagine the war, that long and bitter struggle, to have happened for the 
capture and subsequent restoration of the Holy Cross. This is natural. 
Jerusalem was captured in 614 and the campaign began in 622, eight years 
later. Some of our contemporary historians maintain that throughout this 
whole period Heraclios was making preparations. But this is not the case: 
the preparations lasted one or two years. 

But even if for a moment we accept that the whole of this campaign had 
the sole aim of recapturing the holy relic, subsequent testimonies do not 
allow us to reach such a conclusion, for in the peace treaty the very first 
term should have been the giving back, the instant return of the Holy 
Cross. Furthermore, the Byzantines would not have evacuated Persian 
territory without recovering the holy relic since it was supposedly the one 
and only object of their contest. 

In Heraclios’ letter, preserved in the Chronicon Paschale, there is not 
a word on this subject, nor is there anything in the chronicle of Thomas 
the Elder. While Sébéos alludes to the gifts sent by Kavad to Heraclios 


22 Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, vol. I. 10. 
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and the embassy under Eustathios to Kavad and the regions which must 
be handed over by the Persians to the Byzantines, he says absolutely 
nothing about the Holy Cross and the first time the subject is mentioned 
is in the meeting between Heraclios and Sahrbaraz. Then, according to 
Sébéos, Heraclios asked Sahrbaraz first for its return at this very meeting. 
Sahrbaraz answered that he would order a search to be made throughout 
Persia and when It was found, he would send it. This is an utterly sur- 
prising answer as the Persians must have known well where the Holy Cross 
was kept. At first the Chronicle of Guidi does not mention the Holy Cross 
but after the account of Sahrbaraz' ascent of the throne, it says that he 
sent It as a gift to Heraclios. 

Testimonies of contemporary or more or less contemporary chroniclers 
make out that the subject came to the fore in 629. But in this case, why 
was there this later insistence, an insistence shown not only by the con- 
temporary chroniclers but by later Byzantine and Eastern writers. The 
whole matter assumed immense proportions. Thus something must have 
impelled Heraclios. Something after the war was over and not deriving 
from religious sentiment alone. Some political necessity must have lain 
behind his pursuit and above all his insistence. 

From September 629, Heraclios was to enter regions where mono- 
physitism was all-powerful and for years, owing to the Persian occupation, 
had been actually in control. But the emperor was aware that, behind the 
religious division, other sentiments and pursuits were concealed. He had, 
however realised that in order to reunite all these peoples with Byzantium, 
he must remove their symbol. Some time before he had begun to make 
contact with various religious leaders of the monophysite Churches so as 
to evolve some formula which would permit their differences to be 
smoothed out and bring the divergent viewpoints closer together. But 
something more than the glory he had achieved was necessary to bring this 
agreement about. Mesopotamia and Armenia both knew of Heraclios' 
struggles and achievements, having themselves been theatres of oper- 
ations. Syria, Palestine and Egypt were countries which no Byzantine had 
set foot in for years. They had heard of the fighting and the victories of the 
Greeks but also that the hated Melkites would return. Would these 
rumours be enough for him to impose his view or was something further 
needed, something to excite the popular imagination? Something to move 
them such as the thought that the emperor was not fighting simply for the 
State but for all Christendom and that his first care was to restore its 
symbol, the Holy Cross. 
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This was probably the basic reason which impelled Heraclios to de- 
mand the return of the sacred relic with such persistance and that as quick- 
ly as possible whatever the cost. 

It is maintained that there was another reason which urged Heraclios to 
a festive celebration in Jerusalem. Because he went there with Martina, 
he was afraid that the Bishops would denounce him for marrying his niece 
against the Canons ”. Frolow even questions whether the emperor, de- 
spite his glory and victory would have been able to arrange a religious 
settlement in view of his being tainted with the sin of incest. Indeed, this 
impression is probably correct as we must not forget the depth of religious 
feeling at that time. Acoghig writes concerning Sebat, a king of Armenia: 
“the third crime with which he was tainted, the most frightful of all, was 
his marrying the daughter of his sister” ?*, This was just what Heraclios 
had done and with such a sin against him, how could he carry on dis- 
cussions with the Church leaders and if need be impose his authority on 
them? 

Lemerle and others say that he was afraid that the Bishops would not 
accept him as the Restorer. He hoped to disarm them by showing that if he 
had sinned, God had forgiven him and purified him through the setting up 
of His symbol. But it seems most improbable that any Bishop anyhow in 
that region would have dared to oppose the victorious Monarch. The 
Patriarchal throne was vacant and there was great competition as to who 
should occupy it. The right of Sergios, Bishop of Joppa, to consecrate 
Bishops was also being questioned 2°. Amid the atmosphere of liberation, 
with the return of hostages and prisoners of war and above all that of the 
Holy Cross, amid the disputes about the Patriarchal throne and approval 
of other Church acts, what Bishop would presume to censure the emperor? 

Another matter troubled Heraclios. He had to exercise a policy which 
would permit a solution of the religious problem. Great prestige was 
needed for this and consequently he must arouse the people's religious 
sentiments appearing as the Restorer, the leading Christian. 
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Having offered solutions to these two basic difficulties, let us now con- 
tinue the account of events. 

At the beginning of 630, Heraclios set out from Edessa and, following 

\ the inner road, reached Hierapolis, where the Byzantine general David 

23 Antiochos the Monk or Stratigius. Various editions existing, see bibliography. 


24 Acoghig de Daron, p. 137. 
25 Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliarum etc. vol. X. 
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was awaiting him ?*, He it was who had accompanied Sahrbaraz to Persia 
and returned with the Holy Cross, which he handed over to Heraclios ?", 
Admittedly, miracle plays a large part in the whole of Michael the Syrian's 
account. There is a report that the emperor went from Hierapolis to 
Antioch ??, Apart from the great importance attached to the city at that 
period, the road from Hierapolis to Jerusalem does not pass by it and 
probably Heraclios was in haste to reach Jerusalem. It seems more likely 
that he took the direct road and arrived at Tiberias where, according to 
Theophanes, the wealthy Jew Benjamin was his host. There he found 
himself in difficulties owing to the hatred of Christians and Jews. Hera- 
clios was therefore obliged to change his lodging to that of Eustathios of 
Neapolis (Palestine) and summon Benjamin whom after either admo- 
nition or pressure he baptised (Theophanes). 

Finally he reached Jerusalem to be enthusiastically received by the 
whole populace, clergy, monks and Modestos, who had done so much to 
restore the Churches and the Holy Sepulchre. Though Theophanes, 
Cedrenos and Zonaras all write that the Patriarch Zacharias arrived with 
him, this is not true as the contemporary sources state categorically that 
the latter had died in Persia. 

Miracle surrounds the whole account of the restoration of the Holy 
Cross. 

There is one miracle relating to the box in which the relic had been 
placed. It is said that the seals of this case were intact and that Modestos 
after verification opened the case with a key which he had hidden. In 
Note XLIV we deal with this subject. But if we cannot accept the testimony 
of a contemporary source, also verified by Nicephoros, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are grounds for it. Certainly an effort was made to show 
there had been confirmation that the hero of Christendom returned the 
Cross to the Holy Sepulchre where it was installed once more and alwavs 
remained intact in its unbroken case. Heraclios needed this confirmation. 
Nowadays we may enquire how the pieces, which Heraclios distributed 
in Armenia and probably Constantinople as well, got out of the intact case. 
One of the oldest stories of John the Almsgiver, Patriarch of Alexandria 
relates that a certain Palestinian Bishop took refuge in Alexandria taking 
with him a small reliquary containing a fragment of the Cross **. But all 


26 Chronique de Seert, p. 236/556. 

37 Michael the Syrian, II. 427. 

28 Michel le Grand, p. 227. 

29 Frolow, La Relique de la Vraie Croix, p. 62. 
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these are hypothetical questions. In Heraclios' time, people were not so 
enquiring; they simply believed. 

Another miracle relates to the restoration of the Cross. It is said that 
Heraclios bore it dressed in a gold embroidered purple robe with a crown 
on his head. But when he desired to enter the Holy Sepulchre, the stones 
of the building fell down and formed a barrier closing the entrance. Every- 
one was amazed but then an angel descended from heaven and said that 
Heraclios was not allowed to enter in such fine attire when Our Lord Jesus 
Christ had ridden there on a donkey. Then Heraclios put off his robes and 
wearing only a chiton, with bare feet he went in and replaced the Holy 
Cross. This miracle is a later invention of Western Bishops. The first to 
relate it is Raban Maure, Archbishop of Mainz, and later it was repeated 
by Jacques de Voragine and Guillaume Durand with further details. 

The great day came and ali the people assembled in the streets. Modest- 
os leading the clergy and the monks from innumerable Monasteries in 
Palestine. All bore censers in their hands. Men, women and children 
carried torches, bayleaves and candles, wept for joy and sang. Heraclios 
then appeared in a white chiton. He was the first Christian King to enter 
Jerusalem. On his shoulder he carried the Holy Cross as Our Lord had 
done 600 years before. After it had been confirmed that its case was intact, 
the Holy Cross was set once more in Its place amid the chanting of the 
clergy, the enthusiasm of the people and scenes of general emotion. 
Antiochos the Monk tells us that the ceremony took place on March 21st, 
630. 

Many historians have been misled by the date on which the Orthodox 
Church celebrates the day of the restoration of the Holy Cross and main- 
tain that it took place on September 14th. But the feast of the restoration 
was celebrated on September 14th much before this period. In the Life of 
St. Anastasios the Persian, when the Saint was imprisoned at Caesarea of 
Palestine and before he was sent to Persia, he celebrated the feast in 
goal *°, This testimony alone is enough to show that the 14th September 
has no connection with the restoration performed by Heraclios in Jeru- 
salem (Note XLV). 

Heraclios was deeply distressed when he saw with his own eyes the 
disaster which had overtaken Jerusalem. Its old brilliance was all gone 
together with the wealth which had accumulated for so many centuries in 
the city. 

The seat of the Patriarchate was empty, but some sort of Ecclesiastical 


*0 Acta... Anastasii Persae, ed. Usener p. 8a. 
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Government had been set up. After the departure of the Persians, the local 
authorities had appointed the Bishop of Joppa head of Church adminis- 
tration. He had begun consecrating Bishops in violation of ecclesiastical 
canons and acted in general as if he were indeed Patriarch. Heraclios, who 
admired Modestos' work, appointed him to the See. 

Heraclios determined to exempt the inhabitants of Palestine from all 
taxation and allot some of the revenue from Syria to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem so that he should be in a position to carry on his work of resto- 
ration. Modestos accompanied him to Damascus for this purpose. He 
remained there for six months and died of poisoning on his return. 

Patriarch Nicephoros relates that after the Holy Cross had been re- 
placed in Jerusalem, It was taken to Constantinople where Patriarch 
Sergios welcomed the sacred relic with a religious service and after taking 
It to the Church of Our Lady of Blachernae, placed It in Ayia Sophia. 
This does not seem to be the case. Apart from the improbable chronology 
(628—629) which Nicephoros gives we can hardly credit that after all the 
ceremony of restoring the Holy Cross, the relic was moved to Constanti- 
nople. Other references, contemporary too, say that the Cross remained 
in Jerusalem until the conquest of Syria by the Arabs. Theophanes for the 
year 633—635 (as usual he has different dates) mentions that Heraclios in 
view of the danger of the Arab invasion, abandoned Syria and took the 
Holy Cross with him from Jerusalem. 

Curious to relate, the moving of the Holy Cross to Constantinople is 
recorded by practically all the Byzantine chroniclers. But some, like Theo- 
phanes, place it before Heraclios went to Jerusalem and others, like Nice- 
phoros, after. Consequently, a tradition has grown up that the Cross was 
taken to Constantinople, apart from its final journey, on account of the 
Arab invasion. Can we ignore this tradition? But we may ask ourselves 
whether among the other fragments cut from the sealed case of the intact 
Holy Cross and sent to various Princes, a piece was also sent to Patriarch 
Sergios who had performed so many services? This service and festival or 
the moving after a very few years of the whole or the remainder of the 
Holy Cross might have given rise to the tradition and confusion regarding 
the size of the object and the date of its transfer to Constantinople. 
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After Jerusalem, Heraclios went to Damascus where he stayed for some 
time ?! arranging the administration in Syria and probably visiting all the 
31 Butychios, Chronicon, op. cit. 
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towns in the country. Eventually he went to Mesopotamia, Armenia, etc. 
While he was in Jerusalem, in April or May an emissary from Isho Yahbh, 
- ! Y the nestorian Catholicos of Persia arrived with a letter and a meeting be- 
tween Heraclios and the Catholicos was arranged, which took place at 
Aleppo. Isho Yahbh had been elected Catholicos by permission of Kavad. 
Nestorian sources tell us that the Catholicos came to meet Heraclios by 
command of Boran, Queen of Persia **, but this may be incorrect. We 
presume that as the meeting took place during Boran's reign, despatch of 
the embassy has been attributed to her. 
. Isho Yahbh was accompanied by Kyriakos, Bishop of Nisibis, Gabriel, 
{Bishop of Kirkuk, Paul, Bishop of Adiabene, Maroutha, Bishop of 
Goustra (North-East Mesopotamia) and other priests and monks. Such a 
large embassy shows Isho Yahbh's mission to have been one for negoti- 
ations of a religious or ecclesiastical nature. Long talks were held. 
Nestorian sources say that Heraclios was astonished by the learning and 
eloquence of the Catholicos, with whom he came to an agreement. The 
Chronicle of Seert relates that Isho Yahbh wrote in his own hand a con- 
: fession of faith which Heraclios accepted and that this confession agreed 
with the theory of Sergios, Patriarch of Constantinople, regarding the one 
/ will and one acting force of Jesus Christ. No Byzantine source says any- 
thing about the matter. 

If the agreement was made, it had no further results. Although itis made 
out that Isho Yahbh had his own way with the Byzantines, it looks rather 
as though the opposite occurred and Isho Yahbh was persuaded, dazzled, 
withdrew and accepted the Byzantine proposals. When he returned to 
Persia with honours and gifts and told the other Bishops what he had done 

, he had to face a general uprising. The Nestorian Chronicle and Bar 
Hebraeus say that when Isho Yahbh realised his mistake, he began trying 
to make reparation and efface the feelings of bitterness and indignation 
which he had aroused. 


32 Chronique de Seert, p. 237/557 — Chronicon Anonymum Guidi, 30/25-26. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ECONOMIC AND INTERNAL SITUATION: 
ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION 


The victory of the Byzantines was of little use in smoothing out their 
internal affairs. Success here seemed just as hard to achieve as on the 
battlefield. Heraclios was obliged to apply himself to the reorganisation 
of his realm, for the economic situation was even more difficult than the 
internal one. Provinces had come back to the fold which, formerly By- 
zantine and Christian, with an ancient Greco-Roman civilisation, had 
shown of recent years an aversion to everything Byzantine. Adminis- 
tration had largely come to a standstill. The last 26 years had shown that 
the empire, in its present state of organisation, could easily be assailed. 
The entire administrative system must now be reconsidered since the 
frontiers of the Empire had been restored by the return of the Eastern 
Provinces. 

The measures adopted by Heraclios formed the beginning of reorgani- 
sation of the administrative machinery of the State. Some of these apart 
from when they were achieved, bear the stamp of genius and thanks to 
them, Byzantium survived. But others were left so late that they could no 
longer yield a return. Some measures merely resulted in increasing the 
popular discontent. Anyhow, little by little, the natives became apathetic 
and indifferent; Otherwise they turned into sworn foes of anything By- 
zantine or, as people said then “Roman” or “Greek”. 
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The end of the fighting saw the empire reduced to an extremely weak 
economic situation. War had been going on for 24 whole years while the 
Byzantine counter-attack had lasted six. The Balkan Peninsula had been 
almost abandoned with its northern part utterly deserted. The local forces, 
for the most part small and weak, tried to protect the towns and villages 
near them. Naturally, communications were precarious, trade at a low 
ebb and taxation results meagre. ` 
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Mesopotamia and Syria were in Persian hands for 19 years, Palestine 
for 15 and Egypt for 10 or 12. It is not known whether the Persians had 
changed the system of taxation imposed by the Byzantines or whether 
they had lightened the tax burden and the way of collecting the taxes. Un- 
fortunately, we have no information dealing with this angle. There is 
plenty about their way of dealing with religious questions but very little 
concerning the political situation and the population's feelings, while 
nothing at all is said about the economic situation and the Persians' fiscal 
policy in regions under their occupation. All the same it is only natural for 
economic decay to have come about in these formerly rich Provinces 
owing to the duration of the war, particularly owing to the difficulty of 
transporting goods on a wide scale. These Provinces were cut off from the 
Mediterranean, their natural channel for trade movement. The same thing 
occurred now as was to come about later on a wider scale when under the 
Mohammedan conquest the Mediterranean was cut into two parts with no 
connection between them. These rich Provinces were cut off from the out- 
side world with which they had been accustomed to carry on exchanges. 
They were also severed from their usual markets and from the places to 
which they were in the habit of exporting their produce. It was no easy 
matter for these Provinces to find and open up new trade routes, which 
required years to organise. Besides, their only new market was Persia, 
which, however, had no need of these Provinces' products, regardless of 
whether there were easy means of communication with Persia. Thus the 

‘ economic decline of the Provinces was a matter of course. 

During that period, Asia Minor was the heart of the Empire and its 
basis. It too had suffered great disasters during the 24 years of war. 
Persian armies had repeatedly crossed it leaving havoc in their wake. 
Granted, it had not suffered permanent occupation or the devastation and 
laying waste of the northern Balkan Peninsula. But perforce there had 
been an economic decline. 

Constantinople, focal point of the empire, the centre of its power and 
wealth, had its own economic problems. The constant danger threatening 
it, the need of maintaining strong forces to defend it, had absorbed part of 
its riches and lessened its general economic activity. 

The least affected of all the Provinces was Africa, though it too had its 
troubles to bear. The Persian peril, the state of Spain and Italy, the ne- 
cessity of continual financial support of various tribal chiefs to prevent 
them disturbing the peaceful life of the region all had to be dealt with and 
the wealth of the Province was not great enough for it to be able to face 
the burden and support Constantinople at the same time. 
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The long war had exhausted the Public Treasury. It had disbursed vast 
sums to maintain the army in the field, to purchase allies in Lazike, Iberia 
and among the Khazars. A great deal of money had been given to the 
Avars and much had been disposed of in subsidies to different Slav and 
other tribes, subject to the Avars, to provoke disturbances in the Avar 
empire. Subsidies, again, had been given to the Franks to reinforce the 
Byzantine effort against the Avars. Without the Churches' help, Heraclios 
could not have faced the situation. 

The damage suffered by Byzantium in this long war were unbelievable 
both in men and material. A great number of her citizens had been killed 
in various Persian and Avar invasions, while the army casualties were 
immense. It is said that 200,000 soldiers fell in Heraclios’ campaigns +, a 
huge number but possible. 

The devastation of the Provinces caused many districts to become de- 
serted. Population in these areas was constantly declining. Many of those 
who had taken refuge in fortified cities refused to return to the agricultural 
districts, thus extending the prevailing difficulty caused by desertion. 
People were all hoarding what they had. Moncy circulation was greatly 
reduced, making the crisis more acute, The minting of fresh coinage was 
"bound to be increased and particularly during the period from 620-628 
when a large number of coins had been minted owing to the Church loan. 
But a large part of these were used outside Byzantium, for the Avars, — 
Slavs, Franks, Lombards, Khazars and so on. Despite the increased 
‘minting of new coinage the circulation of gold within the Byzantine area 
had suffered a serious decline. It is reckoned that in 630 the gold coinage 
circulating in Byzantium was 20 % less than in the preceding Century ?. 
This falling off of gold circulation added to the prevailing adversity. 

A long time was needed to make good this exhaustion of wealth, and 
human material, this bleeding of the empire, desertion of whole districts, 
economic distress and reduced gold circulation. The Provinces, particu- 
larly those which had been in Persian hands for years, needed prolonged 
peace to recover and resuscitate their economy. Measures had also to be 
taken to increase the agricultural population in country districts. Provinces 
laid waste by the Avars needed colonising. The northern provinces re- 
quired man-power to enable them to fend off raids on a small scale and 
the others to make them once more economically productive to the 
empire. 

1 Souida, Lexicon, I. 499. 
2 Runciman in C.E.H. vol. H. 90. 
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The State had received great loans to face the situation. It was particu- 
larly sad that the creditor was the Church and the debtor a State headed 
by a religious monarch. The creditor was a vast organisation which could 
bring every sort of pressure to bear on the man. 

The Church had been given a receipt, for its contribution of part of its 
fortune was always regarded as a loan. It seems that Heraclios was pressed 
for its immediate repayment. Sergios is said to have been attacked by a 
number of ecclesiastical bodies for letting Heraclios have Church funds. 
Centuries later he was still being censured for this act. Patriarch Nice- 
phoros writes indignantly that the Church heirlooms(?) were sold and 
given as economic subsidies to barbarians. After the passage of two 
hundred years Nicephoros was still recalling that Church funds had been 
used for a purpose other than that for which they were intended. With 
such memories existing after so long it is easy to understand the impression 
created by this act among ecclesiastical circles, regardless of whether it 
was the salvation not only of Byzantium but of the Church itself. It is 
noteworthy that no other source alludes to it. Only as a Church tradition 
this bitterness was handed down to Nicephoros. 

Patriarch Sergios, who eventually had great pressure brought to bear 
on him by the Ecclesiastical authorities, was obliged to exert his own in- 
fluence on Heraclios. Should not the money which had been lent for a 
definite purpose be returned, once this purpose was fulfilled? Besides, the 
war was at an end and no other danger, so far as was known, threatened 
the empire. Heraclios was far too religious a man to gainsay this. Also, 
from one point of view, the Church was in the right and if the money had 
existed, all would have been plain sailing. But unhappily the money, or 
all of it, was not available. We do not know whether Heraclios asked for a 
time limit to pay off the State debt and the Church refused. Apart from 
Nicephoros’ acid comments, the only thing we do know is that the debt to 
the Church was paid. 

The whole booty which had been captured in Persia and come into the 
Royal Treasury, was used for this purpose, but this did not suffice. The 
economy was bled white and the army’s strength in particular as soon as 
it was assured that peace as agreed with Sahrbaraz would be implemented. 
Other economies, which proved very destructive, were also introduced. 
The subsidies to various princelings and tribal leaders in the frontier area 
ceased. New taxation was imposed and in particular the collection of the 
existing taxes was intensified. The devastated Provinces were called on 
immediately to pay the expenses of a war which had been won and this 
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was one of Heraclios' gravest errors. It exasperated the peoples who had 
been economically ruined and laid waste. As Bury writes, if the State had 
been given time, if the Church had been more patient and the Provinces 
left to recover and restore their trade and general economic existence, in 
all probability the popular resistance to the appalling tornado which was 
soon to burst upon them would have been more effective. 

Syria, half shattered, was again called on to pay the taxes which had al- 
ready been collected by the Persians. In Damascus, for instance, the 
collector responsible for raising them was submitted to tortures of every 
kind to hand over these taxes that he already paid to the Persians during 
the time of their occupation *. Finally, after many torments, the Byzan- 
tines extorted five thousand gold pieces from him. 

The economic situation was certainly precarious, but the tyrranous tax- 
ation and the effort to collect money by any means, whether owed or not 
was bound to rouse the hatred of the local populace. 

In order to satisfy the Church, Heraclios gave different privileges to the 
Bishops and clergy. A Law granted them and the monks the privilege of 
not submitting to either civil or penal jurisdiction except through the 
Church Authorities. This law was passed on April 12th, 629 *. 

The need to pay back the Church money forced Heraclios to resort to 
further measures. He reduced the army's strength as quickly as possible 
and postponed general administrative reforms, of which we will speak in 
another place. As we shall explain, the administrative reform had social, 
military and economic aims. A certain number of people were to be settled 
in areas which were threatened or which had been laid waste and to these 
plots of ground, the so-called *military lands" were to be distributed. 
Those to whom they were granted were obliged not only to cultivate them 
but to serve in the army. By this means a thickening of the rural population 
would be effected to the benefit of the State. Small private properties 
would be created in the Provinces. A number of free yeomen would be 
settled in agricultural areas. À new economic life would enable the decay 
in these regions to cease. But at the same time this thickening of the agri- 
cultural population would make it easier to deal with enemy incursions, 
as there would be men on the spot obliged to do military service. This 
method when it was fully carried out a century later prevented feudalism, 
as it was understood in the West, to be introduced and made it easier to 
confront the Arabs and Bulgars. 


3 Eutychios, 1089 — Runciman op. cit. 
* Zachariae von Ligenthal, III. 44 ~ Mortreuil, I. 344. 
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After the agreement between Heraclios and Sahrbaraz, it was consider- 
ed that the eastern areas were in no danger. Following this and owing to 
the lack of means it was decided either to halt or delay application of the 
measure. This had disastrous results for Byzantium. In Ch. xxu we will 
refer to the colonisation of the North Balkan Peninsula. 

From this period the “Count of Trade" was replaced by many "Kom- 
merkiari". At this time numerous stores of royal “kommerkia” (merchan- 
dise) started to be established in every important port or on the imperial 
roads. The word "kommerki" or "koummerki" denoted a customs tax on 
a piece of merchandise. But gradually this came also to mean the place 
where the tax was collected 5. Strange to relate as in the case of the other 
administrative rearrangements, there is no Law or express indication by 
our sources which allows us to assign this change to one emperor or an- 
other. We learn of the foundation of the Kommerkia from the seals of the 
kommerkiarii. 

From this period the position of the “Sacellarios” (the person who 
handled the emperor's fortune or sacellion) begins to change. Little by 
little and because the emperor's privy purse goes to cover part of the cost 
of administration with the surplus of the imperial fortune, the position 
increases in importance and the person occupying it plays a more im- 
portant part in controlling the economic life of his period °. The Sacel- 
larios' place in the hierarchy of officials grows ever greater until it super- 
sedes that of general logothete. 

Byzantium enters a new social and economic period of development in 
the 7th Century *. 
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While Heraclios sympathised with the Faction of the Greens, his con- 
duct towards the Veneti was faultless. On this account no complaint was 
ever heard about him from the Demes, except insofar as Martina was 
"presented" to them as Empress. There, however, he received the dis- 
approval of both Demes. 

Prevailing conditions and the dangers threatening the empire made the 
two Demes in Constantinople and Thessaloniki forget their mutual enmi- 
ty. They had to be ready at any moment to run to the walls and defend 
their city, houses and families. They had an important part to play on 


5 Antoniades-Bibikou H. Recherches etc. 
9 Bréhier, Les Institutions etc. pp. 257-8. 
T Ostrogorsky, in C.E.H. I. 196. 
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these occasions. The other big cities of the Empire such as Alexandria and 
Antioch were occupied by the Persians who naturally did not tolerate 
political demonstrations. 

From Heraclios' period on, the strength of the factions grows less and 
their influence grows weaker all the time. From then on their character 
begins to change. Since with the passage of time they cease to affect the 
situation either politically or religiously, their demonstrations start to dis- 
appear. Besides, the reform of the administration which is eventually 
effected, makes these demonstrations less easy. The new division of the 
State into Themes and the continual dangers which the empire was under- 
going left no margin for political or social development or for the Demes 
to take part in such matters (Dvornik). This reform was a death blow to 
the Demes. The Themes were governed by generals. From Heraclios on- 
wards gradually the political life of the Demes became extinguished. 

The Demes themselves, however, neither vanished nor ceased to play a 
part. They always had to organise the horse races and all sorts of contests 
in the Hippodrome. As we have already mentioned, right till the end, the 
life of Constantinople was centred round the Hippodrome. Their partici- 
pation in ceremonies and all similar performances was continually in- 
creasing. 

The Demes were always essential to the proclamation of the emperors, 
regardless of whether the main, the decisive feature was the Ecclesiastical 
coronation. 

When young Constantine was crowned Emperor (co-Emperor), he was 
applauded in the Hippodrome by the Demes 5. 

The Demes continued to carry out the function of home guard and 
constitute the basic defence in the large cities. As the danger increased, 
their martial role grew greater, but so much the more was it controlled by 
the military who were placed at the head of them by the emperor with this 
object. 

The part played by the Demes, however, became a ritual one and their . 
share in every demonstration of this sort became greater. They were to the 
fore in Heraclios' reception during his Constantinople triumph and greeted 
him by quarters according to the rules laid down by the Court. 

In spite of this clipping of the Demes' wings, many privileges were left 
them. Their Demarchs represented them at Court ?. 


5 Chronicon Paschale, I. 703. 
® Vogt, Commentaires sur le Livre etc. II. 87. 
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This, in brief, was the development which took place in the Demes 
during Heraclios' reign. 


3 


During Heraclios and Martina's sojourn in the East, the empress gave 
birth to another son, named David, though none of our sources says where 
this took place. Probably we would not have even known the date of his 
birth, as we do not know the birthdays of Martina's other children had he 
not been born on the same day as Heraclios’ heir apparent, the future 
emperor known as Constas, his grandson. 

According to Theophanes, November 7th, 630, was the day when 
Heraclios' grandson, the son of Constantine was born and also David, son 
of the Emperor by Martina. 

Constantine's son was christened Heraclios at Blachernae, on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 631, by Patriarch Sergios. His sponsor was Heracleonas, then 
5 years old !?. The Emperor was perpetually thinking of how to secure the 
inheritance to his children. As we have already pointed out, the Byzantine 
throne was not hereditary. Constantine had already been recognised as 
King in 612 or 613. Heraclios either under pressure from Martina or be- 
cause he considered his son's health precarious or finally because he wish- 
ed to insure Heracleonas as well, tried also to legalize the latter as his heir 
and successor. Actually, in spite of his prestige and tremendous fame, 
Heraclios did not belittle the difficulties he would have to face. It must not 
be forgotten that many circles, mostly ecclesiastical, regarded Heracleonas 
as an illegitimate son, because he was born of an incestuous and illegal 
marriage. 

By Heraclios' order, Constantine was proclaimed consul and the date 
of his consulship began on January 1st, 632. Granting of consular rank to 
Constantine was of constitutional significance ** as denoting the fact that 
the co-emperor had further the right to exercise imperial duties. Con- 
stantine was then 19 years old. The consulship, as a Public Magistrate, 
lasted a year but in fact it was an event as being the beginning of his taking 
authority under the supreme ruler. It was an actual recognition of his 
coming of age and possibility of his exercising kingship. 

Constantine, consul and co-emperor made haste to proclaim his brother 
Heracleonas Caesar. The announcement was made by Constantine, who 
was very much beloved in the City, and thus there was no reaction. Pro- 


10 Bréhier, dans Histoire de l'Eglise etc. V. 107. 
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motion to the rank of Caesar was made by Constantine placing the special 
*kamelafkion" on his head '?. Before this, a service was held. The Caesar 
had various privileges, one of which was to be placed always close to the 
King but seated on a lower seat than him. He was always placed at the 
royal table and had rights to live in the Palace and have a special guard, 
not to mention signing his name in green ink **. 


4 


Diocletian and Constantine the Great had imposed throughout the 
whole extent of the vast Roman Empire, a fairly complicated adminis- 
trative system, which was based on the principle of complete separation 
of civil administration from military commands. The two authorities were 
divided and no intermingling of one in the rights of the other was allowed. 
The principle of cutting up the Provinces into smaller regions also pre- 
vailed, thus holding in check the ambitions of generals or civil governors 
of the different Provinces. If, however, there was danger in a given part of 
the Empire or need to confront a given situation, all authority and many 
Provinces were subjected to the authority of a single person, but this was 
the exception to the rule. 

The Roman administrative system in the East was different to that 
which had been applied by the various hellenistic monarchies. In Asia 
under the Seleucids, the region was subdivided into large Provinces under 
the command of a general, who had full authority, military, economic and 
administrative. Various sorts of officials were subject to the general, de- 
pending directly on him. 

During the 6th Century, with the constant barbarian attacks and the 
Byzantine attempts to recouquer the West, the emperors were obliged to 
violate the rule of absolute division of authority. This exceptional measure 
was repealed whenever the danger passed and administration returned to 
its normal procedure and natural division. 

In Byzantium lived many people of different races, but apart from this 
there was continual pressure by others living outside the Byzantine 
frontiers. Barbarian incursions, internal dissensions and so forth obliged 
her to build up an organisation which would permit both the territorial 
integrity of the Empire to remain secure and for internal union to be main- 
tained as far as possible. The Byzantines were politically mature enough 


12 Vogt, op. cit. I. 46. 
13 Guilland, Etudes sur l'histoire administrative etc. 
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to comprehend that without the required administrative adjustment to 
meet each changing circumstance, they could not survive. 

In order to secure Italy and Africa, Maurice imposed a permanent ad- 
ministrative system in those parts by uniting numerous Provinces in one 
great region. The ruler of the region concentrated all authority in his 
hands. The Exarchates of Africa and Italy, particularly the former, had 
good results. 

Heraclios, who had grown up in and knew Africa, which his father had 
governed with full authority naturally was not only well-disposed to a 
system which had worked so well but was influenced by it. Perhaps indeed 
he felt that this system was the one the empire needed in the hard times 
through which it was passing. 

The continual wars with the Persians, the danger to the Empire from 
Avars and Slavs urged on Heraclios to start applying a system known to 
him, which could correct many vulnerable parts of the administration. But 
what interested him most of all was the new administrative organisation 
which would facilitate defence of the Empire. It is a curious thing that 
what remained after Heraclios to Byzantium was neither the victorious 
wars nor the return of the Eastern Provinces which finally were to be lost. 
Apart from his enlightened personality it was the administrative system 
which beginning with him and afterwards assuming a definite form, that 
survived. This was the pedestal on which Byzantium's strength was built 
and thanks to which it managed to survive for centuries. As Ostrogorsky 
writes, once the administrative system ceased to be applied, Byzantium 
fell. 

By the 9th Century, the whole empire was subdivided into adminis- 
trative districts known as “Themata”. At their head there were not civil 
governors but a "general" in whose hands all authority was vested. This 
reform began in the 7th Century and took about two hundred years to 
perfect. 


A 


There has been a great deal of discussion about the organisation of the 
Themes, the date of their foundation, their significance and the origin of 
the institution. There are two studies of this question written by J. Kara- 
yannopoulos, with almost a full bibliography **. The sources are very 


14 Karayannopoulos, Contribution au probléme des Thèmes etc. — Karayanno- 
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scanty, while theories are numerous and supported with passionate en- 
thusiasm. 

It is maintained that the term “Thema” first denoted the section of an 
army. In the so-called "Strategicon of Maurice", the word means a mili- 
tary body. Rambaud thinks that the word comes from “thesis” (place) and 
was applied both to the district and to the army corps destined for its 
defence. According to both Zakythinos and Bréhier, the word “Thema” 
means provincial troops and later the district was called after the name of 
the corps. Diehl observes that the Themes did not originally have a geo- 
graphical appellation. From this he deduces that the Themes began by 
denoting a group of men say, the Armenikon thema or a military unit *. 
Pertusi maintains on the basis of the military lexicology that the word 
“thema” is used for the rallying point of the troops, in which they were 
both armed and organised. But “Thema” is a Greek word and could only 
have entered military terminology after the complete hellenisation of the 
military terms, accomplished under Constantine rvth 668—685 A.D.*°. 
Délger counters this theory by pointing out that the word "thema" used 
as a military term was already included in Maurice's Strategicon. Ac- 
cording to Dólger, the word is a special administrative term. Originally, 
the word was used for the roll on which those whose duty it was to serve 
as soldiers were inscribed. In time, the term became used for a body of 
troops consisting of those listed in a given district for military service and 
finally, the district where the body was enlisted and for which it was re- 
sponsible !" According to Kyriakides, the term meant troops’ quarters, or 
barracks. As a development of the word, the body which occupied this 
given position was indicated. The first Themes were not named after the 
geographical districts over which they were spread, but after the military 
bodies billetted there !5. 


The sources which are concerned with “Themes” are mainly the book 
of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennitos, “as regards the themata 
belonging to the kingdom of the Romans". A certain amount of infor- 
mation is provided by Theophanes, who first introduces the word in the 


16 Rambaud, L'Empire Grec etc. p. 184 — Zakythinos, Remarks on Pertusi's book 
- Bréhier, Les Institutions etc., pp. 356—7 — Diehl, Etudes Byzantines, pp. 286—7. 

16 Pertusi, La formation des Thémes, etc. 
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7th Century. Again, Maurice's Strategicon also uses the word “thema” 
with the meaning of a military body. 

The principal views of modern historians of the subject are in brief the 
following: 

According to Diehl and Rambaud, the first Themes were founded by 
Heraclios to confront the dangers deriving from the Persians, Arabs, 
Avars and Slavs. In order to facilitate defence of the frontiers, Justinian 
had already in the 6th Century introduced a "magister militum", charged 
with wide military and administrative commands. This, in the view of the 
above, is the origin of the Exarchates and later on of the Themes. Certain- 
ly, to begin with the general in command of the Thema had not complete 
authority over civil administration, but in time owing to circumstances, 
with the influence and prestige of the general, he acquired a leading role. 
Heraclios was obliged to apply the thema system not only owing to the 
peril threatening the empire, but because he was no longer able to recruit 
foreign mercenaries. He was forced to enlist the local populations and so 
as to arouse their greater interest, settled them on parcels of land which he 
gave them on condition of their serving in the army. The entire organi- 
sation of the empire was not due to an administrative act but according to 
circumstances, dangers and necessities. Little by little this development 
which constituted an actual state of affairs, assumed an official character. 

Bury thinks that the reform started under Justinian when he nominated 
the various “magistri militum". To begin with the word “thema” denoted 
a military unit and this indicates the military origin of the geographical 
term. 

Bréhier thinks that originally the word was related to the guard perma- 
nently garrisoned in a district, which gave its name to the term. He agrees 
that the administrative reforms began under Justinian and Maurice. 
Stein !? considers that Heraclios founded the first “themes” after his victo- 
ry over the Persians, having promised to distribute land to his soldiers in 
Asia Minor. Heraclios’ administrative reforms, in his view, were influ- 
enced by those of Chosroes 1. Heraclios studied his system and took it as 
a model for the first four “Themes”. Stein also remarks on Heraclios' 
inability to recruit foreign mercenaries. 

Christensen also agrees with the influence of the Persian system on 
Heraclios' administrative reforms and emphasises that these were based 
on the reforms introduced in Persia during the 6th Century. The financial 
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and social bases of Byzantine military reform which took place under 
Heraclios resemble the Persian. 

Both Kulakovski and Vasiliev agree that the new administrative organ- 
isation was not imposed by decree. After the recapture of Armenia, 
Heraclios took steps to reorganise this area. He did not appoint a civil 
governor but charged General Mezezios (Myiya Gnoun), a member of the 
Armenian aristocracy, with the task of governing and reorganising the 
district. This was the origin of the Armeniakon Theme which was the 
first of the Themes and was the prototype for further expansion, through 
circumstances and requirements, of this measure. Vasiliev indeed adds 
that we may perhaps see in the example of Armenia an instance of the 
progressive militarisation of the Empire under Heraclios, on account of 
the Persian danger. 

Dvornik ?? states that the Theme system started being applied under 
Heraclios as soon as the emperor realised that the perils surrounding the 
empire necessitated full control of the administration by one person and 
an end of the old rivalry between the civil and military powers. 

According to Darko ™ with the organisation of the Themes, Heraclios 
perfected an historic development which had begun in Justinian's reign. 
The same reform had been applied in Persia during the 6th Century and 
Heraclios adopted the same system, but the Persians had been influenced 
by the system prevailing among the different Touranic peoples. Later, 
Darko abandoned this theory and maintained that the administrative re- 
forms were influenced by the system of the Greek Monarchies imposed on 
Asia Minor after its conquest by Alexander the Great. 

Zakythinos says ?* that Heraclios started organising his new provincial 
administration before the end of the Persian war... Probably in 622 
military corps had been settled in various regions but they had not been 
articulated throughout these regions. The entire system was developed 
during the war. 

Kyriakides °° does not think that a Thema, in the form of an adminis- 
trative district was created before 628. 

Baynes ?* does not believe that the Themes system was first applied by 
Heraclios. He rests his theory on Constantine Porphyrogennitos' phrase 
that the “Themes” were introduced by Heraclios' heirs. His view is that 

39 Dvornik, The Circus Parties in Byzantium. 
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Heraclios inherited a beaten and demoralised Roman army, at the time 
when the Persians invaded Asia Minor. He was compelled to look for 
some other place where he could recruit an army. This was the Caucasus! 
The first Thema should have been formed in Asia Minor, but that country 
was torn apart by the Persians and consequently before 626 it was im- 
possible to settle troops there and provide “military lands" for them. 
Finally he asserts that Theophanes writes in the 9th Century and therefore 
is using an expression familiar to him. 

Pertusi ?* differs categorically with the view that the first Themes were 
introduced by Heraclios. According to him the statement that Heraclios 
founded the first three or four Themes has no historical foundation. Be- 
fore 667—680 A.D. we cannot talk of Themes in the sense which the word 
has taken on by Constantine Porphyrogennitos' time in the 10th Century. 
Given that this great administrative reform was not the work of a single 
person, nobody can deny the great part which Heraclios and Constantine 
(Constas) played in preparation for and speeding up of the foundation of 
the Themes. Pertusi accepts that the reforms were influenced by those of 
Justinian and perhaps of the Greek Monarchies but rejects any Persian or 
Touranian influence. In his last study on this particular subject, Pertusi 
comes back to it and after analysing the sources, rejects the opinions of 
various historians. He believes that the Armenians recruited by Heraclios 
went to swell the Armenian corps and thus constituted an important body 
of entirely Armenian troops. He thinks that the word “doko” (believe) 
used by Constantine Porphyrogennitos in his book is not of decisive im- 
portance because it is not meant by this that the Thema was founded by 
Heraclios, but simply that the word “Thema” was used again in his time. 
Pertusi ends up by saying that the Themes were always founded owing to 
the need of defence against barbarian incursions. In the South, the first 
Themes were founded with the Arab invasion and in the North with that 
of the Bulgars. 

Esslin ?* believes that the Themes were introduced during Heraclios' 
time. Since the emperor could not find foreign mercenaries, he decided to 
encamp his army in the Provinces threatened by Persia. He promised to 
distribute fertile lands to them after the war. The first three Themes were 
founded after the final victory. He agrees with Baynes that before 626 it 
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was not possible to make a land distribution in Asia Minor as it was being 
crossed by the Persians. He also agrees that Theophanes is using geo- 
graphical terms current in his own time. 

According to Ostrogorsky ?* the organisation of the Provinces began 
under Heraclios and was the opposite to the system of Diocletian. Hera- 
clios based the new organisation on that of the Exarchates. The new ad- 
ministrative areas were called Themes and took the name of the army 
corps stationed in the given area. The reform began by Heraclios having 
to substitute purely national troops for the mercenaries. A peasant “mi- 
litia” was formed by distribution of land to persons who undertook mili- 
tary service. This reform was of a social character because through the 
parcelling out of land to the soldiers, a small peasant proprietorship was 
formed in the rural areas which were usually being oppressed by the great 
landowners. He does not accept influence by the Persian or Touranic 
systems. He thinks that the two first Themes were founded before the war 
with Persia was ended and the other two to face the danger inherent in the 
Mohammedan onslaught. He rejects at length the assertions of Baynes, 
Esslin and Pertusi and believes that the sources are explicit in saying that 
the first Themes were founded by Heraclios. 

According to Lemerle ?? the silence of the sources does not allow us to 
accept the theory that the first Themes were established by Heraclios. 
There is no text showing that Themes were founded during preparation of 
the war against the Persians. He refuses to accept that Heraclios replaced 
the mercenaries with a national army or that he was responsible for the 
land distribution to the troops. Lemerle's theory is chiefly based on the 
incapacity of Byzantium under Heraclios to face the Arabs. 

Karayannopoulos ?? maintains that no source states the first Themes to 
have been founded by Heraclios. It was neither he who introduced the 
institution of land distribution to troops nor changed the recruiting system 
to substitute a national force for the mercenaries. All this occurred in 
Maurice's day. Karayannopoulos refers to Sébéos to prove the last part of 
his theory. He concludes his fine study by pointing out that we can dis- 
cover terms during the first Byzantine period which would have led gradu- 
ally to the legal adoption of the land offer, which is something quite sepa- 
rate from the Themes, their only point in common being that neither 
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institution was introduced by the emperor's will. There were the result of 
evolution through a long period beginning in the first years of Byzantine 
times to finish roughly in the 10th Century. 

These in short (if it may be called so!) are the conclusions drawn from 
the theories and views of those who have studied the subject and written 
volumes on it. We have not indeed enlarged on all the theories, lest we 
overstress the matter. 


Cc 


Not wishing to complicate the subject further, we will give our own 
opinion when analysing the setting up of the first Themes, precisely those 
of interest during the period covered by this book. But first various obser- 
vations must be made. 

1. It is hard to perceive why such continual research has been made as 
to where the Byzantines derived their administrative reform. In the area 
known as Asia Minor different peoples held sway throughout the centu- 
ries, each of which introduced its own civilisation and, if it had them, its 
institutions. As they stayed on, it was natural for them to accept either a 
small or a large part of the civilisation or institutions of the peoples which 
had preceded them or were ruling there. It is quite true that the Persians 
were influenced by the ancient Greeks but the Greeks, too, when they 
reached Asia felt the Persian influence. In time the institutions created or 
prevailing became a mixture of those belonging to the two civilised 
peoples of the then known world and it is difficult if not impossible nowa- 
days to single out which belonged to which of the two peoples. 

With regard to the view shared by so many great historians that reform 
had its starting point with the introduction under Justinian of great milita- 
ry zones under a “magister militum", it must be observed that no source 
relates their having both types of authority conjointly. We presume that 
the military forces of different regions were mainly placed under the 
"magister militum" so that the military command should be united. 
Malalas, whom Diehl chiefly uses as his source relates that there existed 
at the same time a vice-consul who had retained civi] authority. 

At any rate, there can be no question as to where Heraclios became pre- 
disposed in favour of the Themes system. He had grown up in a region 
where this system was being applied by the general, his father and thus the 
amalgamation of the two authorities in the general's hand was nothing 
new. 

Heraclios took the Exarchate as his model. In Maurice's case, we may 
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ask whence he was influenced in setting up the Exarchates. But Maurice 
merely made permanent an institution of which it is easy to find traces in 
the Roman epoch or among Greek and Persian institutions. It is doubtful, 
however, whether we can trace the origin of each part of the whole 
system. 

2. There is no doubt that Heraclios was unable to pay for the services 
of foreign mercenaries. It was not that mercenaries did not exist but that 
he had no money to pay them and it had been demonstrated that the worst 
soldiers were mercenaries. Besides, the emperor knew of the system of 
settling citizens on land in return for their military services. 

This was applied in the Exarchate of Africa. It was only natural when 
he found difficulty in paying for the services of foreigners and when into 
the bargain he realised that this was the worst system, that he should turn 
to a very old method which had been practised by the Romans and Mace- 
donians, settling his soldiers or enlisted citizens in frontier or threatened 
areas under an obligation to serve in the army. Baynes’ strange theory that 
he could only recruit an army in the Caucasus, seems incomprehensible. 
Up to 625, the Caucasus was closed to Heraclios. From what area did he 
recruit the soldiers who helped him defeat the Persians in 622—623 and 
invade Persia in 624? Apart from this, Byzantium had been based for 
centuries on Asia Minor. The best soldiers were reckoned to come from 
Pontus and Isauria. Admittedly we have often stressed that Heraclios was 
obsessed with the idea that the Byzantine army derived from the Greck 
Provinces was not numerically strong enough to carry the terrible war with 
the Persians to a successful conclusion. This idea took him twice to the 
Caucasus. But while his allies deserted him, he won his battles with the 
Greek forces. Esslin observes that as Heraclios could not find mercena- 
ries, he decided to settle soldiers in the Provinces threatened by the 
Persians and promised to distribute land to them after the war. It is hard 
to understand Esslin's meaning here. If Heraclios could find foreign 
mercenaries, what would he do with his own army? 

Nor is it easy to agree with Karayannopoulos' opinion that the change 
in army composition took place mainly under Maurice. Resort to Sébéos 
does not seem to be correct. Sébéos refers to Armenian nobles and their 
troops. As we have already pointed out, Armenia was under feudal rule. 
Whenever a nobleman was called on to serve, he was obliged to come 
forward with his retainers, exactly as occurred later in the West. In this 
instance it is not soldiers of the nation we are dealing with but merely with 
retainers of Armenian nobles. The fact of no mention of the change in the 
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system of enlistment being made in our sources does not necessarily mean 
that it did not take place. Usually our sources inform us of these changes 
purely by coincidence. Undoubtedly the nationalisation of the army and 
the grants of land to the soldiers are at the root of the institution of 
Themes. A mere administrative official could not have run the army. To 
begin with Themes were founded to face an external threat and the troops 
were settled mainly in the threatened area, it was only natural for an ad- 
ministrative unit on the lines of an Exarchate to be installed. Later on, 
when the institution became general and the whole of Byzantium was 
divided into Themes, the question of settling the soldiers lost its original 
significance. This is why, later on, we do not find the original connection 
between danger, settling troops and founding Themes. Later the effort 
turned to preserving the institution of “military lands" that is small proper- 
ties, disappearance of which led to the feudal system. 

3. Baynes and Esslin maintain that a “Thema” could not be set up in 
Asia Minor before the end of the war because this region even in 626 was 
invaded by Persians. Here it looks as though Baynes' obsessive idea that 
Asia Minor was occupied by the Persians is leading him astray. His fixed 
notion prevents him having a clear picture of the reality. 

In 622 there were no Persians West of a line stretching from Melitene 
to Trebizond. In 626 it was simply a case of their crossing to the coast 
facing Constantinople. Besides, as Ostrogorsky also points out 9, the 
organisation of Asia Minor into Themes did not prevent the Arabs in- 
vading Asia Minor, nor did their successive incursions hinder the organi- 
sation and expansion of the whole institution. 

4. Baynes says that Theophanes employed geographical terms current 
in his own time (9th Century). We will not enlarge on this matter because 
Ostrogorsky has rejected it at length. Theophanes usually copied con- 
temporary sources and the first time the word “Thema” appears is in the 
7th Century, during Heraclios' time. If Theophanes wrote in the 9th 
Century that someone . . . “Marched towards the lands of the Themata", 
the words make no sense, for where could he go? It is as if today we were 
to say: "We left Athens and went to the country of the Prefectures". 
Where else could we go as the whole country is divided into Prefectures? 
But the sentence would have some significance if only a few Themes had 
been introduced, as showing that he went to these regions where Themes 
had been founded. 

5. The most serious view is that based on Constantine Porphyrogen- 
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nitos. His declaration that the themes were instituted by the successors of 
Heraclios is both a serious statement of fact but also a general one. He 
states as a principle that the founding of Themes happened under Hera- 
clios' successors, with one exception the Armeniakon Thema which, Con- 
stantine tells us, was set up by Heraclios. But apart from this exception, 
Constantine writes in his prologue that . . . “being hellenized and putting 
away their Roman mother tongue . . . for this name of thema is Greek and 
not Roman". The word Thema appears for the first time in Maurice's 
Strategicon, which was written or amended about 620—622 in all proba- 
bility. Latin words in the Strategicon are replaced by Greek. This is only 
natural, as the army was national, and the soldiers were Greeks for the 
most part coming from Greek Asia Minor. How could they be given 
orders in a language they did not understand? Besides, the real hellen- 
ization of the Empire began in Heraclios' time. It is then that Theophanes 
introduces the word “thema” for the first time. Are not all these agreeing 
testimonies of Constantine, Theophanes and the Strategicon sufficient to 
persuade us that the setting up of Themes really did begin under Hera- 
clios? This, moreover, is independent of the number of Themes founded 
in Heraclios' time. This observation also applied to Pertusi's opinion that 
the word "thema" as a Greek one could only have entered the army 
vocabulary under Constantine 1vth (668—685 A.D.). This view runs enti- 
rely counter to the sources. 


5 


There is no specific text referring to the foundation of the Themes either 
as a whole or one of them. We often come across the mention of a Thema 
in a chronicle or the Life of a Saint. The only text which includes organi- 
zation of the Themes, as they were at the time of his writing, is that of 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos (913—959 A.D.). 

At the beginning of the 7th Century, Asia Minor was divided into 29 
civil Governorates or Provinces. Gradually the Themes were set up. This 
system assumed various forms in accordance with needs, dangers and 
momentary circumstances. The spirit alone was uniform. They were a 
composite work accomplished by many emperors. Their completion took 
about two centuries. The first Themes were very large in extent. Later, in 
the 8th and 9th Centuries, they were split up so that those in command 
should not become too dangerous through having a large force concen- 
trated under them. 

Heraclios, who relied on the system of recruiting the indigenous popu- 
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lation, began by settling soldiers in areas threatened by the Persians. He 
granted them land on condition of their being obliged to serve in the army. 
Land distribution occurred not only to local people but to soldiers from 
other districts as well who had settled there. This encouraged the foreign- 
ers to marry wives from the district where the land in question was situ- 
ated so tbat a swift amalgamation of the foreign and local population took 
place. To start with, the income from the properties must have been 
enough not only to support the soldier's family but also his arming when 
he was called up for service. In each Thema there were military books in 
which the lands and the obligations of their owners were inscribed. This 
combination of allotting land for cultivation on conditions and the creating 
of a large class of independent farmers who owned their own farms was an 
excellent idea. It formed a very widely spread class of smallholders whose 
interests were closely knit not only with the support of the Empire ?! but 
also with defence of the area in which they had their property. In this way 
Byzantium was sure of a reservoir on which to draw for recruits. This 
enabled Heraclios despite the impossibility of acquiring foreign merce- 
naries to have continually available, notwithstanding his losses, enough 
troops to emerge victorious from a long war. The new system was a blend- 
ing of the old one of frontier guards (limitanei) and that applied in the 
Exarchates. : 

The "Thema" which originally formed an army corps was split up into 
“tourmes” (Divisions). Each tourma was spread over a given geographical 
area which it controlled militarily. In time, at a moment which the sources 
leave us merely to guess, the name of the military body was given to the 
area where it was settled. The word “chora” (“region”) takes the place of 
“Stratos” (Army). 

At the beginning, the general who commanded the Thema had no civil 
authority. There were the Civil Governors who continued to have their 
appropriate tasks. But in the course of time, owing to the great influence 
of the general, who usually was a member of the Court and carried much 
weight in imperial circles, the rights of the civil rulers began to dwindle 
and the civil servants turned into assistants of the generals. The vice- 
consul held the second place after the general. Under the vice-consul and 
later on the Protonotarios there were numerous administrative officials in 
each Thema. 

The general, the person on whom the security of the region depended, 
concentrated either by Decree, or through his own personality all authori- 
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ty in his own hands. By the 9th Century there were nothing but Themes. 
After the General of the Thema, the tourma commander who, owing to 
his position carried weight in the region controlled by his tourma, held civil 
and military authority in his hands. The original great Themes were divid- 
ed into three tourmes. The smaller Themes which were later introduced, 
had only two tourmes. Diocletian's system had been superseded. 

By 634, only one Thema had been organised but probably a second one 
was under way. 

A. The Armeniakon Thema. This was the first Thema to be founded. 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos expressly tells us that it was set up by 
Heraclios. Support of his statement is given by Theophanes who, for the 
year 628, mentions the Tourmarch of the Armeniakon. 

Pertusi, Baynes, Esslin and Karayannopoulos do not accept this view. 
In particular Pertusi says that Constantine's account shows that the nar- 
rator was not sure himself. He adds that probably there was a tourma 
bearing that name but that we cannot accept the existence of a Thema in 
the sense of an administrative area since Theophanes does not record the 
general in command of it. 

It looks as though Pertusi's theory is untenable. Constantine's words 
"doko eipéin" can in no circumstances be taken as an expression of doubt 
but rather one of certainty. Correctly translated, it should be “I dare say". 
"Theophanes or the other chroniclers do not mention the generals who 
were acting during the long period of the Persian war. But Theophanes 
does mention, and moreover twice, George, “tourmarchis of the Arme- 
niakon" over the period 627—628. Ostrogorsky rightly observes that it 
would be incomprehensible to appoint same dignitary to a Thema unless 
the Thema had been founded. 

Apart from George, Theophanes mentions Vaanis “Stratelatis” (Com- 
mander of the army). Formerly this title belonged to the “magister mili- 
tum", that is to a military commander charged with military command. 
Thus in Phocas time Kottonas (see Ch. 1v) was appointed "Stratelatis" 
(army commander) in the East. But from Heraclios' time this title had 
dwindled in importance. More particularly when the institution of the 
Themes was formed, their commander was known as Strategos (general) 
and the Tourmach became “Stratelatis” **. It is noteworthy that Vaanis 
came from a great Armenian family, the Mamikonians ** and we only find 


32 Kyriakides, op. cit. pp. 291-2 — Bréhier, Les Institutions etc. p. 340. 
33 Saint-Martin in Lebeau, Histoire etc. XI. 131. 
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him as commander of part of the Byzantine forces in 636. Consequently 
in 628, he must have been simply a Tourmarch. 

Theophanes mentions another person in the same period, Mezezios 
whom he refers to as "general". Who was this? Mzez-Gnouni or Mziza 
Gnoun was the scion of a great Armenian family and played an important 
part under Heraclios. Sébéos says that he was the commander of the part 
of Armenia under Greek rule. Thus, relying on the sources, we have a 
general and two tourmarchs. 

It seems probable that Heraclios after 615 and the retreat of the 
Persians under Sahin, began thinking about administrative reform of the 
areas continually threatened with Persian incursions. Then, as possibilities 
occurred, he began settling people in different places, especially in Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, Armenia I and Armenia 1I, giving them land coupled with 
obligations to serve in the army. Gradually he organised the regions mili- 
tarily and manned them even better when in 620—21 he brought his army 
over from Europe and settled it in Asia Minor. In view of the fact that his 
campaign against Persia was destined to start from this region and that 
this region was used as a base and centre for reserves, it was only natural 
that it had to be organised from an administrative point of view. Thus the 
first Thema, that of the Armeniakon, was set up in Asia Minor in 622- 
623. 

Initially the following Provinces belonged to this Thema as defined by 
Hierokles: 1. Helenopontus (main towns, Amaseia, Sinope). 2. Polemo- 
niacos Pontus (Trebizond, New Caesarea). 3. Cappadocia 1 (Caesarea). 
4. Cappadocia 11 (Tyana or Killisa Hissar). 5. Armenia 1 (Melitene Ara- 
byssos). 6. Armenia 11 (Sebastia, Colonea, Satala). Diehl thinks we should 
add the Province of Paphlagonia as well. Consequently, the Thema em- 
braced 6—7 Provinces. After 624 and the part of Armenia formerly under 
Byzantium was liberated, probably the following Provinces also came 
under the Thema: 1. Great Armenia or Inner Armenia (Theodosioupolis, 
Kars). 2. Armenia iv (Samozata). 3. Mesopotamia (Martyroupolis, 
Amida, Daras). This means that the Thema of Armeniakon, as Heraclios 
probably formed it at a given moment had as its frontiers, on the North, 
the Black Sea and Laziki, on the East, an imaginary line from Kars to the 
Euphrates by way of Lake Van, on the South the river Euphrates and the 
pass of the Cilician Taurus, on the West an imaginary line from Tyana to 
Amastris (Amasra) on the Black Sea. 

Constantine Porphyrogennitos says that the Thema took its name from 
the neighbouring Armenia. In view of the fact that its original name was 
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that of the Armenians, probably the army corps from which it was named 
had the protection of the Armenian frontiers as its principal task. Also it 
is most probable that the body contained Armenians who had fled from 
the former Byzantine Armenia, then under Persian occupation, to whom 
land was granted in return for military service. Its whole original con- 
struction is not known since, by Constantine Porphyrogennitos' time its 
form had changed entirely. Its function was to defend the North-East 
frontiers of the Empire ?* against any attack coming from an eastern or 
north-eastern direction. 

B. Thema of Opsikion. There has been great discussion over this 
Thema. In the Chronicon Paschale we read that on May 15th, 626, there 
was a sedition of the “Scholar” (Guards) against John of “Seismos” (Earth- 
quake). Among others who intervened was “the Count of the opsarios" 
(Fish) and “swordbearer”. Many historians have lightheartedly accepted 
this as "Count of the Psarios" (Fish). Diehl is the first to point out the 
mistake and that it should read: “Count of the Opsikion", instead of 
"Count of the Psarios". 

Opsikion was the name of the place where the emperor's military escort 
was housed, the guard's barracks ?5. The name was taken over to Bithynia, 
where the place fixed as the residence of the Royal Guard was called 
Opsikion. 

Pertusi maintains that the first mention of the existence of this Thema 
was in 680, when the Count of the Opsikion was present at the meetings 
of the 6th Oecumenical Council. There is no information about the year 
or conditions under which the Thema was set up. 

Regarding the matter, the following observations should be made: 

1. There was no corps called Opsikion. The guard was formed of the 
Schools and Excubitors. In Marcus Aurelius’ day, a body of gladiators 
had been raised at Rome as the personal bodyguard of the emperor, 
known as the Obsequentes ?*. After that time this body makes no further 
appearance. 

2. Originally there were Counts in charge of the Schools and the Ex- 
cubitors 37, 

3. The Schools or sections of them were not settled in Bithynia under 
Constas or Constantine 1vth, as is wrongly maintained by many people. 


34 Bury, History etc. II. 340. 

35 Kyriakides, How the word Thema etc. p. 394. 

36 Rambaud, op. cit. p. 192. 

37 Malalas, pp. 352, 491 and 495 — Theophanes pp. 236, 247, 272, 292. 
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There were seven Scholae installed at Nikomedia, Kos, Proussa, Cyzi- 
kos, Kotiaion (Phrygia) and Dorylaion from the time of Justinian 1 *5, that 
is in the part of Asia Minor which would have been included in the Thema 
of the Opsikion. 

4. The first mention of “Count of the Opsikion" is made in 626, when 
the major part of the imperial guard with its commanders was with Hera- 
clios in Pontus. 

5. This Count, who bore the title of swordbearer, hastened with the 
civil Governor of the City and the Eparch of the Praetorio, to soothe down 
the rioters. But he is mentioned after the Governor and the Eparch and 
consequently he was not the head of a Thema and the civil services were 
not under him. 

Two questions arise. Who is this Count of the Opsikion? Had a Thema 
with administrative functions been organised at that time? 

It looks as though the count mentioned in the Chronicon Paschale un- 
doubtedly was connected with the imperial guard. He bears the same title 
as the commanders of the guard, that of Count. Since the guard's barracks 
was called Opsikion, this person probably was the one in charge of 
quartering and the entire supervision of the imperial guard. After the 
departure of the Corps of the Guard accompanying Heraclios, command 
of the portion staying behind in Constantinople and of the reserves may 
well have been handed over to him. Possibly, in order to make defence of 
the capital more secure, this person may also have been put in command 
of the troops encamped in various regions adjoining it. 

As for the second question, probably the organisation of a Thema in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, which was continually threatened, had 
started in 626. Anyhow, organisation of this Thema was not complete 
because the military follows the civil leader. 

According to Stein, the Thema of the Opsikion must have been founded 
under Heraclios because the word “‘opsikion” is Latin and it was natural 
since the administration was being hellenized that Latin words should not 
be employed for new institutions. Kyriakides and Pertusi, however, de- 
clare it to have been an expression already naturalized in Greek with the 
meaning of “escort” and which is embodied in various Greek texts ??. 

We do not know when the Thema was set up, but it must have been long 
before Constantine Ivth. Originally it was very large. During the 8th 
Century the original Thema was divided into three. In its original state it 
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consisted of the following Provinces: 1. Hellespont (main town Cyzikos 
or Balkiz-Kale, Abydos, Ilion). 2. Bithynia (Nikomedia or Izmit, Nicaea, 
Proussa). 3. Honorias (Claudioupolis or Bolu, Heracleia or Eregli on the 
Black Sea). 4. Galatia (Ankyra). 5. Galatia Saloutaris (Amorion or 
Hisar) 6. Phrygia (Dorylaion or Eskishehir, Kotiaion or Kioutachia). 
7. Europa (Thrace) with the towns of Heraclea (Propontis), Arkadioupolis 
(Lüleburgaz), Callipolis. 

The above details make it probable that during the period covered by 
this book the Armeniakon Thema had been organized and that organi- 
sation of the Opsikion had been started. 
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There are two further topics which we must examine. 

Theophanes states on page 303 that Heraclios went from the Pylae to 
the "country of the Themata". Most historians maintain that this mention 
does not refer to administrative units but army corps. Ostrogorsky, on the 
contrary rejecting these assertions, adds that in this context the word 
“Thema” indicates an administrative area. It looks, however, as if this 
opinion also supported latterly by Antoniades-Bibikou “ is incorrect. 

What Theophanes writes is that on his reaching the "countries of the 
themata, Heraclios collected the camping corps". If we accept Ostrogors- 
ky's theory, we must interpret the passage as: “Heraclios went to the ad- 
ministrative regions . . .". But the plural implies the existence of more 
than one Thema, far from where the emperor started his journey. In 622, 
however, as we explained in the preceding paragraph, the Thema of the 
Armeniakon was either organised or in the process of being so. The Pylae 
from which Heraclios set forth are in the region of what was to be the 
Thema of the Opsikion. Ostrogorsky himself denies that in 622 any other 
Thema, except probably the Opsikion was in existence. But even if we 
admit that the Thema of the Opsikion was either organized or partly so, 
as the emperor left this Thema, he could only have gone to one other one, 
the Armeniakon, and thus Theophanes could not have used the plural. 

If, however, we accept that the word "thema" means not an adminis- 
trative area but an army corps, then the situation appears as follows; A 
year or two earlier Heraclios had taken over the army from Europe to 
Asia Minor, where he had settled it. He organised it into army corps, in- 
corporating the newly recruited troops in it. The emperor departed from 
the Pylae and went to the countries where the Scholae (Bithynia, Phrygia, 

40 Antoniades-Bibikou, Etudes de l'Histoire maritime etc. p. 50. 
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etc.) and the corps (themata) of his army were installed and reached 
Caesarea. He collected his army corps which were encamped on the jour- 
ney. As Theophanes uses Pisides as his main reference for this part of the 
campaign on which Pisides accompanied him, let us see what the latter 
writes. It is: “As he gathers together the mass of the army scattered over 
many parts of the earth". On the strength of this verses of Pisides we can 
only assume that the word “thema” means an army corps and not an ad- 
ministrative area. 

Finally there is the fundamental argument of those who maintain that 
the Themes were founded after Heraclios. Lemerle says that if the organi- 
sation had taken place under Heraclios it would have been easier for him 
to confront the Arabs. 

As we have observed, organisation of Themes came about according to 
means, needs and dangers. Up to 628 there were needs in Asia, owing to 
the Persian threat and dangers to the capital and the regions round it. In 
the Balkan Peninsula, after the expulsion of the Avars, recapture and 
colonisation of the Northern Balkans, there was no immediate danger in 
sight. On this account, only the Thema of the Armeniakon had been 
organised and that of the Opsikion started. 

In 628, with the war ended, absolutely no danger threated Byzantium, 
nor can it be maintained that just then there was any Byzantine who could 
have imagined that the Arab tribes, which the Byzantines kept as a rule 
under control with police forces, would constitute a serious danger to the 
empire. 

Need to reduce the existing army in view of the economic situation and 
the attempt at religious pacification kept Heraclios busy while perhaps he 
was hampered by the lack of funds in speeding up the administrative re- 
form of the State. 

Let us underline once more that the Themes were created gradually, as 
means were available and to meet needs and danger. Then, after the end 
of war there were no economic means, no necessity and above all, no 
danger. 
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CHAPTER XX 


ATTEMPT TO FIND A COMPROMISE SOLUTION 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


If, after crushing the Persians, Heraclios had succeeded in finding a 
solution to the religious question which was causing so much strife, he 
would have stemmed the disruptive tendencies of the Eastern Provinces. 
All those seeking the dissolution of the Empire would to a certain extent 
have been insulated. Above all, they would have lost the banner under 
which they were fighting, their greatest bulwark, the organised Church. 

We have repeatedly stressed the absolute necessity of civil and spiritual 
pacification of the Eastern Provinces. Apart from monophysitism, there 
was another problem needing solution in those parts, the Jewish one. 

We will trace Heraclios’ attempt to find a compromise solution of the 
religious question in this chapter, showing the difficulties he had to face 
and how he did so. Despite the question being so thorny, we will en- 
deavour to analyse as clearly as possible the various points at issue with- 
out taking sides in the religious disputes. It is strange that no solution was 
finally achieved. It is perhaps due to obstinacy, egoism or personal inter- 
ests either singly or combined that the noblest endeavours often come to 
nought. 

To make our text more comprehensible, we will employ terms which 
are current in the West. We will call the official church Orthodox" and 
its creed “orthodoxy”, while calling the Jacobites of Syria and the Copts 
of Egypt “monophysites”. In fact to the monophysites, they themselves 
were the orthodox and the Byzantines the heretics. 


1 
Liberation of Armenia had started gradually to be effected from 624, 
while the other Eastern Provinces were liberated in 629. The Persians 
had held Egypt for 10—12 years, Palestine 15, Syria 19 and Mesopotamia 
even longer. Throughout this whole occupation period we have very little 
information about the state of the populace, their life and conduct under 
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the Persians. But there is equally no information about the Persians’ be- 
haviour in those areas. 

The Persians appear to have behaved very harshly at the time when 
they conquered Egypt. Coptic manuscripts paint their conduct during this 
period in the blackest hues. They seem to have laid the country waste 
torturing the inhabitants, violating the women and burning many 
Churches and Monasteries. The Biographer of Pisentios, Bishop of Keft, 
writes that when the Bishop learnt that the Persians were coming up the 
Nile, he took to the mountains. There, fasting for months, he prayed day 
and night for delivery of his flock from Persian slavery. This seems odd 
as the Persians had captured Keft... many months after the Bishop's 
flight *. 

Various surviving papyri giving the accounts of a great estate show 
claims and requisitions by the Persians ?. The assertion that the Egyptians 
so hated the Greeks that they could hardly wait for the moment when 
anybody whatever would help them throw off the Byzantine yoke is not 

` quite true. The Egyptians in fact were anything but satisfied with the 
Persians' initial conduct and do not appear to have helped them. But on 
account of their hatred of the Greeks they did not react against the 
Persians, nor did they assist the local authorities. 

As soon as the conquest was complete, the Persians governed peace- 

ably and showed great tolerance. They very probably maintained the 

~ system of taxation existing in Egypt. They may have relieved the popu- 
lation in part of the tax on grain because it was not easy to transport it as 
the Byzantines maintained mastery of the sea. 

In accordance with their customary policy, the Persians persecuted the 

! Byzantine Church and supported the monophysite Church of the Egypt- 
ians. The Coptic Patriarchate was installed in the Caesarium of Alexan- 
dria and aided the Persians to govern ?. There was no head of the By- 
zantine Church as George who had been appointed to succeed Patriarch 
John, never went to Alexandria. 

Many of the Bishops and clergy had fled to Africa or other Byzantine 
regions. The Copts exploited the situation and took over a large number 
of Orthodox Churches. In general, the Persians helped the Copts and left 

\ them free to practice their religion. 


1 Amélineau, Etude sur le Christianisme etc. - Amélineau, Monuments pour 
servir etc, — Pisentius, The Arabic etc. 

2 Rouillard, La vie rurale etc. p. 60. 

3 Bréhier, in Histoire de l'Eglise, vol. V. 117. 
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The long occupation of Egypt had serious effects on the life and future 
of the Country. It revealed the weakness of the Byzantines. It accustomed *- 
the Egyptians to practise their religion freely. Maybe the Persian Govern- 
ment was no better than the Greek and maybe the country's economic life 
suffered a decline owing to Egypt's being severed from her customary 
markets, but the people were not harried as far as their religious senti- 
ments were concerned. F or (fen years they were accustomed to worship 
freely. As a nation they were neither free then nor now, but they had learnt 
that life could be lived under another, non-Byzantine administration. | 
These lessons were not lost on the Egyptians. When the Persians left, the 
Coptic Patriarch was to rule the Egyptians. He was to be faced by the 
returning Byzantine administration. 

There were no monophysites in Palestine. There, after the first disasters 
and persecutions, the official Church began to restore the damage. But 
there were other problems. The Arabs carried on with their small looting 
inroads which the weak Persian guards had difficulty in checking. There 
was always a Jewish problem. After the Jewish administration was a- 
bolished in 617 and many of the strongest and most fanatical Jews had 
been removed, the Christian inhabitants of the Country were relieved *. 
But the problem still remained in that area. 

The situation in Syria was even worse. There was much fighting and 
great harm was done to the country. All witnesses agree that the situation 
was a tragic one. Apart from its bad economic condition, Syria's problems 
were the monophysites, the Arabs and the Jews. 

Monophysites were in a majority in Syria, particularly in the country- 
side. The Persians allowed them to practise their religion freely. 

The exiled monophysite Bishops returned and with Persian help took 
back the Churches and Monasteries which had been formerly surrendered 
to the Orthodox. The Orthodox Bishops, on the other hand, were now 
persecuted, imprisoned or expelled from Syria *. There was no Orthodox 
Patriarch. After the murder of Patriarch Anastasios in 610, the See had 
not been filled. In consequence, the one ecclesiastical ruler in Syria was 
the monophysite Patriarch Athanasios, who had succeeded with the as- 
sistance of various personalities at the Persian Court in being recognised 
as spiritual leader not only of Mesopotamia but of the monophysite 
Churches of Persia as well. He was a cultured, intelligent man with great 


* Baron, A Social and Religious etc. vol. 3, p. 23. 
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prestige who directed the ecclesiastical affairs of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch with exceptional dynamism. 

The Syrians probably did not actually help the Persians, but the long 
occupation and the freedom which they were given in religious matters 
taught them the same lesson as it had the Egyptians. 

In Armenia, again, after the abduction of the orthodox Patriarch by the 
Persians in 609—610, the monophysite Patriarch was left in sole authority. 
The Catholicos Koumitas who was installed at Dovin, was backed by the 
Persians, while the Orthodox Bishops were being persecuted. The 
Armenians indeed, in what had been Byzantine Armenia, aided Heraclios 
against the Persians, but religious opposition was a continuous barrier to 
good relations with the Byzantines. 

Thus, while nobody can say that the people of the Eastern Provinces 
assisted the Persians, it is equally true that the long occupation, the re- 
ligious tolerance shown by the Persians and the encouragement given by 
them to the monophysite clergy, strengthened the monophysites to a re- 
markable degree. The orthodox being in a state of persecution, the only 
ecclesiastical authority in those parts was in the Monophysite Patriarch's 
hands *. Naturally the Persians departure led to ecclesiastical disorder. 


ind 
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The ecclesiastical problem arose in an acute form for Heraclios as soon 

as the war was over and the Eastern Provinces returned once more to the 
Byzantine fold. As we have seen, there were many nations in the Empire 
and thus it was necessary to substitute uniformity of faith for the lack of 
nationality. If the measures for reforming the administration were success- 
ful there would be a reasonable hope that all these people could be welded 
into one State with a single faith. So all these millions had to be drawn 
together in one official Church. Toleration did not suffice, it had long 
‚since been abandoned as a solution and mutual sacrifices would have to 
be made. The very existence of the Empire and the continuity of Byzan- 
tium in those regions depended on solving this fundamental ecclesiastical 
problem. 

Admittedly, in due course as each of the Provinces was liberated and 
reoccupied by the Byzantines, order and security were reestablished so 
that the people could live peaceably. Trade was set going once more and 
given a lifegiving impetus. But the Clergy of the official "ee came back 
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as well and demanded the return of their Churches. There was a fresh 
exacerbation of passions where there was resistance to the restoration of 
the official Church or where Churches had to be given back either as 
religious buildings or property. 

Anyhow, Heraclios, as wielder of imperial authority had to face in 
Armenia Koumitas or his successor Christophoros, the monophysite, in 
Syria, Athanasios, another monophysite and in Alexandria Benjamin, an- 
other of the same creed. These were the leaders of millions. 

The emperor had been brought up strictly orthodox, but spiritually he 
was not at all opposed to reconciliation. During periods critical for him 
he had been backed up by the monophysites. He had realised the danger 
which the Empire was incurring on account of this religious dispute which 
was sapping its very foundations. He saw the enemies of Byzantium aiding 
the nationalism of these people in the Provinces, by persecuting the Ortho- 
dox Church and encouraging the Monophysites. On his campaigns Hera- 
clios had got to know and sympathize with many monophysites and thus 
it was only natural for him to feel the need of finding some compromise 
solution. 

Sergios, Theophanes tells us, was a Syrian by origin and his parents 
were Jacobites *. Naturally he was not content with the existing situation, 
which was an ever-present danger to Byzantium. He was head of the 
Church, which at that absolutist period played a part of vital importance. 
Moreover he was regarded by many as the head of the official Church in 
all the Eastern part of the Empire and obviously he wished to see the 
schism which impeded the general recognition of his authority disappear. 
Like Heraclios, the Patriarch had realised what a help these religious 
disputes had been to the Persians. He was sure that without spiritual and 
moral unity the military victory was insufficient and would be only tempo- 
rary. He believed, too, that the sole means of achieving some sort of unity 
between the diverse factors which occupied Byzantium would be ecclesi- 
astical agreement and through it, religious unity. 

At that time, Sergios was regarded as responsible for a new heresy, but 
nowadays nobody can help recognising that his policy was right. If the 
effort had been successful, it is quite possible that the whole course of 
history might have been changed. 

For some time Sergios had been considering a formula through which 
agreement could be reached. Indeed forms of agreement had been sought 


7 Theophanes, p. 330. 
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at different periods but without success as those who proposed them would 
never make the vital concessions. It was clear that if Byzantium were to 
make substantial concessions she would be in danger of coming into col- 
lision not only with Rome, but also with the Central Provinces, which 
never discussed the rectitude of the canons drawn up at the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Before we enlarge on the subject and recount what occurred, the 
following fact must be mentioned; the new heresy was known as “mono- 


thelitism". But during the first phase of the activities and discussions, the 


whole effort had no connection with *one will". The basis of the dis- 
cussions was the “single energy". 

The fundamental conception was that perhaps there was a possibility 
of agreement on the following ground: the monophysites recognised the 
existence of the one and only nature of Jesus Christ. This resulted in the 
one and only nature expressing one acting force. This Dogma is found in 
the theory of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (512—538 A.D.) and was a 
natural development of the christological theories of the 5th Century 5. 
Sergios was bound by the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, which had 
accepted the twin natures of Jesus Christ. But no text said anything at all 
about "acting force" (single energy). Therefore it was thought that that 
"acting force" must not be tied to nature but person, which person any- 
how is one and consequently would have one “acting force". At this stage 
the two Churches, Orthodox and Monophysite, might have come together 
dogmatically. For whether it originated from two natures or one, the 


. *acting force" would end by being single not being an expression of nature 


but of person. 

This Dogma of one “acting force" was known in the Eastern Provinces. 
In 600, the Coptic Church, examining the theory of Patriarch Cyril of 
Alexandria (412—444 A.D.), concluded with the unity of the "acting 
force" in the person of Jesus Christ ?. 

This in brief was the new credo which Sergios put before Heraclios. It 
was a half way house between diphysitism and monophysitism (Grumel). 
It retained the two natures from the first and added from the other one 
“acting force" and later a single will. With this new formula Sergios set to 
work to fortify Heraclios’ dogmatic position so as to achieve unity in the 
Churches. 


5 Duchésne, Histoire de l'Eglise etc. pp. 391-2. 
* Héfelé-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, p. 327. 
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The negotiations were excessively toilsome and the preliminary work of 
long duration. It started before 616, probably after Heraclios' failure to 
check the Persians and the lack of any sort of resistance on the part of the 
local populace in the Provinces which had been conquered by them. At 
that time Sergios must have begun his negotiations with the different re- 
ligious leaders. Unfortunately, Sergios' initial activities are only known 
from a work of Maximos the Confessor, the famous controversy with 
Pyrrhus (Disputatio cum Pyrrho). But as Maximos does not keep to any 
chronological sequence, the whole history of events is somewhat confused. 
Besides which, Maximos' work is not a history but a polemic. 

In all probability, the sequence of events was the following: Sergios 
wrote to Georgios Arsas, known to prevailing present-day opinion, which 
is undoubtedly wrong, as the leader of the Paulianist heresy of Egypt °°. 
According to Maximos, this letter fell into the hands of John, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who wished to penalise Arsas by deposing him **. Given that 
our only authority for the identity of Arsas is Maximos, we must read his 
narrative with care. He says that the Patriarch desired to proceed with the 
deposition but was hindered by the arrival of the Persians. Deposition of a 
Bishop is an ecclesiastical punishment inflicted on the person occupying 
that position officially. The official Church did not recognise the titularies 
of other beretif)Churches, so that if Arsas was a Bishop belonging to an- 
other Church, say the Coptic, he could be arrested by the civil authorities 
as a simple citizen, but not deposed by the Patriarch. Furthermore, when 
all the prelates were condemned and excommunicated at the 6th Oecu- 
menical Council, Arsas was not among them. Consequently his part in the 
present proceedings must have been a small one and the wrath of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria must have been aroused by the fact that a Bishop 
of his Church was corresponding with the Ruler of the Church in the 
capital without either his permission or keeping him informed. But why 
was he called a paulianist by Maximos? Probably in the same way as 
Sergios was called a Jacobite. 

On the basis of the above account it looks as though Sergios wrote to 
George Arsas asking for texts to support his thought concerning one 
“acting force". Arsas sent him a document which is known as the “Menas 


19 Bréhier, op. cit. V. 113 — Maspéro, Histoire des Patriarches etc. pp. 338-9 - 
Duchésne, op. cit. p. 394. 
31 Maximos the Confessor, Opera, in Migne P.G. vol. 91. 333. 
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libel" (Menas' written declaration) '?. This document which had been sent 
by Menas, Patriarch of Constantinople (536-552 A.D.) to Pope Virgil 
(537—555 A.D.) unfortunately has been lost. We only know from the 
Council minutes that Menas wrote: “only one acting force and will exist 
in Jesus Christ". At all events, the papal representatives protested in 653 
that this document was not authentic 7*. 

Another of Sergios' activities known to us is his letter to Theodore, 
Bishop of Pharan, of whom we know precisely nothing. Theodore is re- 
garded as having founded the new credo from a dogmatic point of view. 
Maximos refers to him as a “professor of the new credo". Stephen, Bishop 
of Temsa quoted various extracts of Theodore's document at the Lateran 
Synod (649 A.D.) and these are the only parts surviving, in view of the 
fact that after he was anathematized, all his works were destroyed. But it 
is wrong to regard him as a monophysite **. Throughout the processes of 
his condemnation of his acts and anathematization he is referred to as 
Bishop **. But anathematization was only applied to titularies of the of- 
ficial Church. Since Theodore is regarded as the Founder of the new here- 
Sy, he is mentioned first in the list of anathemas. 

Sergios wrote to Theodore through Bishop Sergios of Arsinoé in Egypt. 
Probably owing to the capture of Palestine there was no other means of 
communication but Egypt. Why he wrote to Theodore is unknown, though 
probably he was renowned as a wise man. Probably too, because his 
Bishopric was in a centre where monophysitism was flourishing, he would 
want to know the monophysite reactions. Anyhow, together with his letter, 
he forwarded a copy of the “libel of Menas” to Theodore. 

Another known fact is the meeting between Heraclios and Paul the 
One-eyed, who was looked on as leader of the “Headless” Armenian 
monophysites in Cyprus. They were presumably called “headless” be- 
cause the colony of Armenian monophysites in Cyprus had no Bishop. 

Considerable confusion reigns around this person and his encounter 
with Heraclios. When the latter reached Theodosioupolis in 624, he was 
probably told that Paul was there. The emperor only stayed a very short 
while in the town. Evidently he would have wished to discuss the new 
credo with Paul and find out what the reactions of a prominent mono- 
physite were likely to be. During the meeting Paul wished to see the docu- 


12 Maximos, op. cit. vol. 91.332 ~ Duchésne, op. cit. pp. 394-5. 
15 Héfelé-Leclercq, op. cit. pp. 318-327 — Manxi, XI, 225-6. 
14 Pargoire, l'Eglise Byzantine, p. 158. 

18 Mansi, XI. 592. 
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ments on which the new belief was founded. Heraclios informed Patriarch 
Sergios accordingly. Sergios sent Paul a letter, of which we do not possess 
the text, Menas' document and the concurrent view of Theodore of 
Pharan (this very probably would have been a dogmatic explanation). 
Paul did not agree with these views, whereupon Heraclios would have 
ordered a Decree to be made against him. It must not be forgotten that 
Heraclios was occupied exclusively with the war at that time and only 
when he had time to spare and was in communication with the Central 
Government did he bother about other affairs. Meanwhile Paul had re- 
turned to Cyprus and for this reason the Decree against him was sent to 
Arcadios, Metropolitan of Cyprus. 

A large number of historians (Pargoire, Owsepian, Héfelé, Grumel) 
maintain that the meeting of the two men took place in 622. But this is a 
mistake as Heraclios had not then reached Theodosioupolis (see Ch. x). 

Others (Kulakovski, Bréhier and Diehl) regard the date as being 623. 
This concurs with the faulty chronology which they accept for Heraclios’ 
leaving Constantinople. 

It has been stated that Heraclios summoned Paul, but this cannot be 
the case as it would not have been known when the emperor was going to 
be at Theodosioupolis and even if it had been known, could such a piece 
of information have been passed on without its falling into the hands of 
the Persians? Apart from this, we know from our sources that Paul was in 
Theodosioupolis when Heraclios passed through it. Leclercq wrongly 
corrects Héfelé in writing that Heraclios summoned him 7°. 

Finally, other talks on the subjects were held between Heraclios and 
Cyros, Bishop of Phasis. At first Cyros made objections because he did 
not understand how the theory of one "acting force" fitted in with the 
canons of the Council of Chalcedon. When Heraclios told this to the 
Patriarch, Sergios wrote him a long letter, which has been preserved +". In 
the end Cyros concurred. This was an important advance, owing to this 
Bishop's great prestige. 


4 


It appears that Heraclios did not act officially before the war was ended. 
Even after its conclusion he did not hurry. He had many cares on his 
shoulders and the questions awaiting a solution were even more in number. 
There were the Provinces occupied by the Persians to be liberated and 


16 Mansi, XI. 529 — Héfelé-Leclercq, p. 324. 
17 Mansi, XI. 529. 
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Byzantine rule reinstated. There was administrative reform and the neces- 
sity of adjusting the whole life of the Empire, both social and economic, 
to the period of peace which was now beginning. But the need of reiigious 
reconciliation was so pressing that Heraclios never stopped thinking about 
it or discussing it for a moment. But he was awaiting another event which 
would fire Christian imaginations and would permit of his not only per- 
suading but imposing himself on the religious authorities with the halo of 
a missionary. For this he was waiting for the Holy Cross to be returned so 
that he could restore it himself (Ch. xvii). His first official activity after 
this takes place in Armenia. It is true that Sébéos' information is contra- 
dictory and strange but at least it gives some chronological indication. 

He says that Kavad appointed Varastirots, son of Sembat Bagratouni, 
Governor of Persian-controlled Armenia !?. Consequently we are given 
the date 628. As the new Governor found the See of Catholicos (Patriarch) 
of Armenia vacant he chose as Catholicos, with the agreement of the other 
rulers, Christopher 3rd, despite the pressure of various supporters of John 
Mayragomeci !?. Consequently, the election took place in 628. Two years 
later, Christopher was deposed by a Synod and Ezr elected. 

Immediately after his election, the Armenian General Mezezios (Theo- 
phanes) or Mzez Gnouni paid him a visit. Sébéos says that it was this 
general who captured the section of Armenia which was ceded to the 
Greeks. This, however, is not the case because on the one hand the Catho- 
licos of Armenia resided at Dovin which remained inside Persia and on 
the other the Byzantines had evacuated Armenia and Dovin in particular 
in 628. 

Mzez Gnouni was general of the Armeniakon Thema and on Heraclios' 
orders went to Dovin where he met Ezr. He asked him to come and see 
Heraclios. Ezr at first refused. Mzez then threatened him that the By- 
zantines would appoint another Catholicos to the part of Armenia under 
Byzantine control and thus he would be limited only to the Armenian 
regions under Persian control. This was a very serious threat because it 
meant that the Armenian Church would once more be split in two. Ezr 
then asked Heraclios for a confession of faith which, according to Sébéos, 
the emperor wrote him. 

After receiving Heraclios’ letter and pressed by his own people, Ezr 
went over to Edessa where he met the emperor. There he agreed to the 
necessity of avoiding a schism and accepted the new credo of “‘one acting 


18 Sébéos, p. 87. 
19 De Rebus Armeniae, p. 94 — Stephanos Orbelian, I. 72. 
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force". The Armenian chroniclers blame him because he did not take wise 
and learned men with him and therefore he fell into the Byzantine trap. 
Finally they accused him of taking one third of the town of Kolb and the 
local salt mines as a reward. John the Catholicos writes that when Ezr 
returned, everyone received him honourably but the reaction against him 
soon set in ?9. 

There appear to have been great disturbances in Armenia and when 
Heraclios heard of them, he commanded Ezr to summon a Synod to dis- 
cuss the whole matter. 

This Synod assembled at Theodosioupolis in 633 71. The Bishop of 
Siounie who was to have accompanied Ezr pretended to be ill ?. After 
long discussions which lasted for a month, it was decided that the 
Armenian Church should cease to discuss the canons of the Council of 
Chalcedon. Union with the Byzantine Church was signed. According to 
one source, Heraclios was present in person at this Synod ?*, 

The Synodical decision did not put an end to the disturbances in 
Armenia. Many Bishops rose against Ezr and blamed him for agreeing 
with the Byzantines through ignorance and lack of learning ?*. Later on, 
when both Heraclios and Ezr were dead, a new Synod at Dovin reversed 
the agreement and the Armenian Church reverted to monophysitism and 
discord with the Byzantine Church. Laurent observes very sensibly that 
the Armenians well knew that their christological formulations were not 
remote from the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, that is that there 
was no very wide gap between their faith and the beliefs of the Byzantines. 
Their reaction was the result of inflexible nationalism. They particularly 
loathed Chalcedon because through it the Armenian Church had been 
subjected to the Patriarchate of Constantinople ?5. 


5 


Heraclios, meanwhile, had begun negotiations with Athanasios, mono- 
physite Patriarch of Antioch. 


20 De Rebus Armeniae, p. 120 — Kiracos de Gantzac, p. 28 — Acoghig de Daron 
p. 119 & Note 53. 

21 De Rebus Armeniae, p. 120 - Bréhier, vol. V. 116 —- Grumel in E.O. vol. 27, 
p. 274 - Kulakovski, op. cit. — Pargoire, op. cit. 

72 Orbelian, I. 72-73. 

33 Michelle Grand, p. 226 — Acoghig de Daron, p. 119. 

24 Orbelian, I. 74. 

35 Laurent, L'Armenie etc. 
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Our main sources for these negotiations are Theophanes and Michael 
the Syrian, but they are contradictory. 

Theophanes says that in 629, 630 or 631 (as usual Theophanes gives us 
different dates) Athanasios went to meet Heraclios at Hierapolis. The 
emperor told him that if he would accept the canons of the Council of 
Chalcedon, he would appoint him Patriarch of Antioch. Athanasios 
feigned to agree but asked Heraclios how should one refer to the "acting 
force" and the will of Christ, "double or single". Being ignorant of the 
subject, Heraclios wrote to Sergios and summoned Cyros of Phasis. Theo- 
phanes continues his strange account by saying that Heraclios wrote the 
opinions . . . (We must presume those of Sergios and Sophronios) to John, 
"the Pope of Rome", who did not accept the new heresy. 

The other Byzantine chroniclers write more or less the same. 

Careful study of Theophanes' narrative makes it appear to be entirely 
incorrect. 

a) Theophanes makes Heraclios out to have been perplexed by Atha- 
nasios' question, which is just the opposite of what we know. Heraclios 
had been busy conferring with Sergios about this very question from 615. 
How then could the emperor have been perplexed by a question which he 
not only knew well but had been continually advertising? 

b) He mentions “acting force and will”. But the question of “‘one will", 
that is monothekttism emerged after 634. At the time of these negotiations 
with Athanasios, the formula on which the talks were based was one 
"acting force" (single energy). 

c) Theophanes writes that Heraclios summoned Cyros who agreed 
with Sergios. But Cyros had agreed with him since 626. 

d) Next he alleges that he wrote to Pope John. But this Pope was elect- 
ed in December 640, just before Heraclios’ death and more than 9 years 
after the death of Athanasios. 

It is strange that no contemporary source mentions a firm agreement 
between Heraclios and Athanasios. Nor is there anything about it in the 
letters between Sergios and Pope Honorios not even in Councils where 

/Monotheliism was condemned. 

On the contrary, Michael the Syrian gives quite a different picture of 
the encounter. According to him, Heraclios sent a confession of faith to 
Athanasios and Michael quotes the whole of it in his Chronicle. He also 
gives the whole of Athanasios' answer. After Athanasios, accompanied 
by 12 Bishops had gone to meet Heraclios at Hierapolis, they held dis- 
cussions lasting 12 days without reaching any agreement. Whereupon 
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Heraclios grew angry and ordered the Monophysites to be persecuted. 
The other Syrian chroniclers write roughly the same ?*, All emphasize that 
no agreement was reached between them. This account does not seem to 
ring true either. 

a) We cannot possibly accept Heraclios' letter to Athanasios and the 
latter's reply as being genuine. When we remember that Michael the 
Syrian wrote many centuries after the event and that upheavals had oc- 
curred in Syria as a result of the Arab conquest, how could such docu- 
ments have survived intact? Probably a tradition existed and Michael did 
his best to edit the documents in accordance with what had been handed 
down. 

b) Many of the Monophysite Churches and Monasteries accepted the 
new Credo as Michael writes. Could this possibly have occurred without 
the tacit recognition of the official monophysite Authorities? 

c) The See of the Patriarch of Antioch (Orthodox Church) was vacant 
and was to remain so until 639. Unless some agreement had been made or 
unless all hope was at an end, would not Heraclios have hastened to fill it? 

d) This statement about persecutions is not convincing. Neither Hera- 
clios' character nor his subsequent ecclesiastical policy allows us to admit 
that he resorted to such methods. 

Anyhow, according to the Byzantines, Athanasios, the wily Syrian, is 
responsible for the agreement and, according to the Syrians, Athanasios, 
that wonderful High Priest fought on behalf of monophysite views. Which 
of these views are we to accept? 

It looks as though Grumel was right in maintaining that the Byzantines 
who described events 200 years later no longer seeing monothelgism ex- 
cept in Syria, began seeking its origins there and requiring a culprit, they 
lit on Athanasios, thus lessening the responsibility of the Byzantine Hier- 
archy. But the Syrian chroniclers too, since Syria finally reverted to Mono- 


physitism, for reasons of political expediency and to buttress its national- - 


ism, supported its Patriarch lest its Church should in any way be smirch- 
ed ?7, 

It seems as though the following must have been the train of events: 
During Heraclios' stay at Edessa, and later at Hierapolis, negotiations 
were started with Athanasios, the monophysite Patriarch of Antioch. 
Heraclios would have sent him a letter and the documents relating to the 

26 Michael the Syrian, II. 401—413 — Michel le Grand, p. 227 - Chronique de 


Séert, p. 554. 
27 Grumel, Recherches sur l'Histoire du Monothelisme. 
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“monoenergetic” belief. Anyhow Heraclios writes in his letter only about 
one “acting force” in the two united natures of Christ. He says nothing 
about “one will”. Athanasios answered Heraclios, and it was decided to 
hold a meeting to discuss the whole matter. It is certain that the emperor 
offered Athanasios the united Patriarchate ofAntioch. This meeting would 
have occurred at the end of 630 or the beginning of 631, though Owsepian 
says 634, which is, however, quite wrong. Our sources clearly state that 
Athanasios died in July, 631, and John was elected monophysite Patriarch 
of Antioch immediately after his death 7°. 

The discussions were held at Hierapolis and lasted 12 days. Michael the 
Syrian says they came to nought as Heraclios confessed that there were 
two natures united with "one acting force" and “one will". Chabot, the 
editor of Michael, rightly points out that this is included in the "Ecthesis" 
which was published many years later. Then only one "acting force" was 
under discussion. Kulakovski and others accept Michael's view. Not so 
Bury, Bréhier, Diehl, Duchésne, Lambros, Vasiliev, Ostrogorsky and 
Pernice who maintain that full understanding was achieved. Probably we 
should not be so categorical. Very likely Heraclios and Athanasios came 
to some sort of agreement which, owing to Athanasios' death, never be- 
came official. 

The reasons for our reaching this conclusion are: 

a) Sources contemporary with events. Thus Antiochos writes that 
whispers were heard in Palestine that the forerunner of Antichrist had 
arrived in the East, desirous of capturing the throne of Antioch and his 
name was Athanasios 7°. A certain monk called John, in his memorandum 
to Sophronios, Patriarch of Jerusalem, writes that after the restoration of 
the Holy Cross, Athanasios, Patriarch of the Jacobites, agreed with Hera- 
clios ®. These two statements by persons contemporary with the events 

! must incline us to believe that some agreement was reached. 

b) Michael the Syrian himself confesses that many people in Syria and 
Mesopotamia came round to the new credo. But the persistance and fa- 
naticism of the monks in those areas is well known. Would they have 
adhered so readily without the concurrence or exhortation of their Hier- 
archy? 

c) Even if there had been no certainty but a reasonable hope of agree- 


28 Chronicon Miscellaneum, p. 112 - Elie Bar Sinaya, La Chronographie, p. 79 — 
Michel the Syrian, II. 419 — Grumel, op. cit. 

28 Antiochos the Monk, in Migne P.G. vol. 89. 1844. 

30 John Zonaras, Note to etc. 
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ment, would not Heraclios have been quick to fill the vacant Patriarchate 
of Antioch (the official one) in view of the Arab incursion and Sophronios' 
reaction? If the new Patriarch of Antioch supported his eccelesiastical 
policy, Heraclios would greatly strengthen his position. 

These are the reasons why it seems to us more than likely that some 
agreement was reached but which there was no time, owing to Athanasios’ 
death to implement. Later, with the conquest of Syria by the Arabs and 
the successive Byzantine defeats, there was no reason for this agreement 
with the Syrians to exist. The strange part is that this region alone clung 
for centuries to the new credo. 


6 


As we have already mentioned, the Patriarch of the official Church of 
Egypt was Georgios. There is no record of Heraclios trying to come to any 
understanding with Benjamin, the Coptic Patriarch. Very probably he did 
try to win him over to the new credo. Unhappily we do not know when 
Georgios died, though the prevailing opinion is that it was in 631. If we 
were certain of the date, we could reach firm conclusions. 

In autumn 629, the Byzantines began to reoccupy Egypt. They did not 
interfere with Patriarch Benjamin: on the contrary, they allowed him to 
stay on in Alexandria. Talks seems to have begun from 630, a fact which 
clearly emerges from the Life of Benjamin, written by Severus ?!, Benja- 
min became anxious and left Alexandria only on hearing that a new 
Patriarch had been appointed and was to arrive there. 

Heraclios, either because he was disappointed at the progress of the 
talks or because the official Patriarch Georgios had died, nominated 
Cyros, Bishop of Phasis in 631, as Patriarch of Alexandria. 

Cyros was installed in Alexandria, not only as Patriarch, but as Gover- 
nor of Egypt too. Later descriptions of him relate that he wore one black 
shoe, the clerical colour and one imperial purple one, as a symbol of his 
double status. It is probably that owing to the disturbed situation and the 
failure of any understanding with the Copts, Heraclios made up his mind 
to unite all authority in the person of Cyros. This is why he was nominated 
Patriarch, and Imperial Governor of Egypt with full civil and military 
authority. 

Benjamin, in fear of new pressure and persecution, having arranged the 
various questions of the Coptic Church, ordered all the Bishops to leave 
their sees and hide. He himself went from one Monastery to another as 


31 Sévére d'El-Eschmounein, pp. 226/490. 
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far as Upper Egypt, where he concealed himself in a fortified Monastery, 
from which he directed the Coptic Church for ten years. 

Cyros reached Alexandria in the autumn of 631 *. He immediately 
started trying to reach understandings with various elements of the Coptic 
Church, as well as with the Churches of the different heresies which had 
broken loose from the Copts. 

Coptic sources declare that Cyros introduced a reign of terror in Egypt 

{and that many were both persecuted and tortured by his orders. Among 
those put to death was Menas, the brother of Benjamin *. This seems us 
to be somewhat exaggerated as the persecutions during that period were 
neither particularly violent nor extensive. The Churches taken over by the 
Copts during the Persian regime were returned to the official Church on 
Cyros’ orders. As the result of negotiation, pressure and promises, Cyros 
did finally prevail and persuade numerous Church officials to accept the 
new Dogma and join the official Church, many Coptic Bishops agreeing 
to union. Admittedly, the Copts afterwards accused them of going over 
either because of bribery or because they had disobeyed Benjamin’s 
orders and remained in their sees, on which account they had yielded to 
the pressure put upon them. 

Cyros summoned a Synod at Alexandria in summer, 633, at which 
many Coptic Bishops and leaders representing the different heresies 
(Julianists, Phtharolatrae or Theodosians, etc.) were present. The Tome 
of Union with nine chapters was drawn up. The Union was officially 
celebrated by a common Divine service. On July 3rd, 633, a Te Deum was 
celebrated in the Cathedral of Alexandria with the Patriarch himself of- 
ficiating and all received the Holy Communion from his hands ?*. 

Cyros announced the Union to Heraclios, then in Syria. He also wrote 
a long letter to Sergios giving full details of the agreement attained. 

As Bréhier observes ?5 the Union achieved in Egypt reinstating the of- 
ficial Church after so many years in that region, was the crowning point 

_ Of Heraclios' ecclesiastical policy. Actually after the union in Armenia 
and the supposed union in Syria, union in Alexandria showed the Empire 
as accepting the canons of the Council of Chalcedon in their entirety to- 

`` gether with the new dogma of a single “acting force". Heraclios was re- 
garded now not only as the conqueror of Persia and restorer of the Cross 


32 Bréhier in Histoire de l'Eglise vol. V. 117. 

33 Sévère d'El-Eschmounein, pp. 227/491. 
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but as the ruler who had succeeded in overcoming the religious disputes 
which had occasioned such harm to the Empire. This single faith was to 
replace the lack of a single nationality. 


7 


The optimism which prevailed at the beginning was swiftly dissipated. 
Reaction was many sided and terrible. Opposition came from the mono- 
physites of Armenia, Syria and Egypt, from the Orthodox and above all 
from the Western Church which originally had accepted and supported 
the new “formula” as being necessary for achievement of the desired po- 
litical solution. 

The beginning of this opposition came from Palestine where there was 
no monophysitism but only the question of the Jews. It was therefore 
natural there for the need to reach an understanding through mutual con- 
cessions not to be appreciated. 

At this time there lived in Palestine a wise monk called Sophronios. He 
came from the Damascus region where he had been teaching rhetoric as a 
sophist. Later on he used to go round the Monasteries talking with dif- 
ferent monks or, the most celebrated of the ascetics, collecting thoughts 
and apothegms. He was a friend of John Moschos with whom he often 
went to Alexandria where he had come in contact with the Patriarchs 
Evlogios, Theodore and John. He was an exceptional dialectician and 
aided the Patriarchs to persuade the Copts to abandon monophysitism. 

When the Persians invaded Egypt, Sophronios went to Africa (Car- 
thage) and Rome. He then joined up with another famous monk, Maximos 
called the Confessor, who was destined to play an extremely important 
part in the life of the 7th Century. At one point, probably before the 
Persians left (Duchésne) Sophronios returned to Palestine and settled in 
the Monastery of St. Theodosios, near Bethlehem. In Palestine he learnt 
of the efforts to unite the Churches through the new “formula”. Sophro- 
nios, then 80, went down to Alexandria where Maximos was also living. 

He tried to persuade Cyros not to continue his activities, maintaining 
that he ought not to sacrifice faith for political reasons. Cyros explained 
the need for ecclesiastical union and mending the division which had done 
so much harm and was still a danger. Sophronios asked him not to publish 
Chapter 7 of the Tome of Union, the one concerning a single "acting 
force". Cyros refused and Sophronios then decided to make his way to 
Constantinople. Cyros asked him to take the Tome of Union with him and 
gave him a letter to Sergios. 
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What exchange of views took place between Sergios and Sophronios is 
not known. From a letter of Sergios to Pope Honorius we are informed 
that Sergios tried to explain the benefits resulting from union, its political 
necessity and the danger of losing the benefits of this immense effort. But 
Sophronios was not interested in political needs. With senile persistence 
he clung to the need of preserving the Dogma intact. He found himself in 
a tight corner when Sergios asked him to produce texts of the Church 
Fathers regarding the matter of the double "energy" (two acting forces) **. 
Finally, in order to calm him down, Sergios brought the entire question 
before the permanent Synod of the Patriarchate, which replied that the 
dispute over the words should be put aside. It is said that Sophronios was 
finally satisfied with the Synod's ruling ?*. 

Sergios hastened to inform Heraclios of all the questions that had arisen 
between him and Sophronios. Maximos, who was in Egypt, also turned 
against the new Dogma. He came from an aristocratic Constantinopolitan 
family and was exceptionally learned. He served as First Secretary to 
Heraclios. He entered the Monastery of Chrfsoupolis in 612—13 (Grumel). 
He soon became abbot of the Monastery, which he left when Chrisoupolis 
was captured by the Persians in 626. In 633, he was in Alexandria. It 
seems to have been then that Pyrrhos, later Patriarch of Constantinople 
wrote, asking him to support the new Dogma. In his reply to Pyrrhos, 
Maximos gives his opinion of the synodical decision of Constantinople 
and praises Sergios ??. He regards the whole question as having come to 
an end. But later on he changed his mind and started to turn against the 
new dogma. 

At the beginning of 634, Sophronios was elected Patriarch of the vacant 
See of Jerusalem. As a simple monk, for all his wisdom and fighting spirit, 
Sophronios could be disregarded. But as leader of one of the five 
Patriarchal Sees this was not possible. 

Although Sergios believed that Sophronios had been satisfied by the 
Synod's decision at Constantinople and, perhaps on Heraclios' orders he 
wrote to inform Pope Honorius about the whole matter. Many historians 
consider this delay in informing the Pope to have been a mistake on 
Sergios' part and possibly this is right. But we must not forget that at this 
period, the 7th Century, Constantinople was the epicentre of the Roman 
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Empire. It was very hard to get away from the idea that “caesarism”, the 
emperor's absolutism,should not impose its views on the universe. 

In his letter to Honorius, Sergios expounded the entire effort to find a 
compromise formula which would ease the union of the Churches. He 
described the work he had done in Armenia and Egypt, as well as the 
results achieved. He revealed Sophronios' objections, the talks he had had 
with him and the Constantinople Synod's ruling. He ended up with pro- 
posing that the term "one or double energy" (operation, acting force) 
should be forbidden, maintaining that only the term “one operant” should 
be used. Sergios insisted on the political consequences of union of the 
Eastern Churches and the resultant soothing of the perils of religious dis- 
pute ??. 

Honorius dictated his reply to his secretary Abbot John, a man of great 
erudition *. He started by praising Sergios but thought that he should not 
add subjects to the religious Dogmas which no Oecumenical Council had 
discussed. The one certainty to him was the identification of the “one 
operant" in Holy Writ. He ended by advising that the "energies" (acting 
forces) of Jesus Christ should cease to be mentioned. Today, despite his 
excommunication by the 6th Oecumenical Council, the orthodoxy of 
Honorius’ views is generally recognised *'. ? ? 

Bury contends that Heraclios’ error lay in ratifying the election of 
Sophronios. But this does not seem to be correct. Apart from it not being 
proper that the Patriarchal See should remain vacant, Heraclios probably 
reflected that the non-ratification of Sophronios’ election would increase 
his obstinacy. Moreover, it looks as though everyone believed that So- 
phronios had finally agreed with Sergios. 

Sophronios as soon as his election was ratified, summoned his Bishops. 
Summoning of a Synod was in no way unexpected because it was customa- 
ry for newly elected Patriarchs to make a confession of faith, which was 
read to the Synod, announcing their election and views to the other 
Patriarchs. 

Sophronios composed a theological and dogmatic work in which he 
examined all the dogmas and tried to eliminate all possible heresies. He 
insisted on the two natures of Jesus Christ (human and divine) but with 
two separate “acting forces” (energies). He sent this Synodical letter to 
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Sergios, Cyros and Honorius **. It was stated at the 6th Oecumenical 
Council that Sergios had refused to accept Sophronios' synodical letter **, 
but there is no confirmation of this from any other source. 

Honorius seems to have written another letter to Sergios, of which only 
certain fragments survive. All the same it appears that he wrote to Sophro- 
nios suggesting that the term “two energies" should not be used and to 
Cyros that he should cease to allude to “one energy". 


But opposition began increasing from the monophysite side as well. As 
has often been emphasised, monophysitism in the Eastern Provinces was a 
banner under which the peoples' nationalism fought and apart from 
nationalism there were other local ambitions and aims. 

To start with, there was very little opposition in Armenia, Some eccle- 
siastical circles expressed their displeasure, especially those desirous of 
breaking away from Constantinople. But gradually local jealousies be- 
came more extensive. Many of the Armenian nobles rebelled against the 
General of the Thema, Mzez Gnouni, whom in the end they killed. So 
violent was the reaction that Heraclios not only feared to punish his as- 
sassins but nominated the head of the conspiracy, David Zaharouni, as 
his successor **. 

With the returning Byzantine army, the official clergy, the civil adminis- 
tration and the tax-gatherers all returned to Syria and Egypt. 

As we have mentioned, the pressure exerted to squeeze taxes from the 
people was excessive and the official clergy, too, gradually started to make 
claims on the populace. 

Naturally the Syrian and Egyptian nationalists, at first dazzled by the 
great victory and Heraclios' glamour, now began demanding some sort of 
ecclesiastical and above all economic independance. So as not to lose their 
popular following, they had to recover their warcry, the banner of their 
religion. They began by saying that the concessions granted were not suf- 
ficient. Heraclios had not ceased hoping that the agreement with Athana- 
sios would eventually become official and he confronted the situation in 
Syria mildly. 

Owing to Cyros character and the lack of any statesmanship the situ- 
ation in Egypt was dealt with fanatically. Benjamin from his remote 
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Monastery controlled the opposition of part of the Coptic Church which 
had not accepted union. Cyros, instead of facing the position calmly, re- 
sorted to terrorism. He persecuted all who opposed his policy. Perusal of 
Coptic manuscripts gives the impression that Cyros was determined to 
annihilate the Egyptians by any means whatever. 

The Copts allege that unbelievable terrorism reigned throughout the 
Nile valley. Many people fled to the desert. Any who remained ran the 
risk of suffering maltreatment either from the Byzantines or the Copts, for 
the latter treated any who agreed to cooperate with the Byzantines ex- 
tremely harshly. A senior Coptic priest who had accepted union was ar- 
rested by his fellow Copts and burned alive with his family. Both sides 
showed fanatical obstinacy and cruelty. Admittedly the only evidence we 
have today is of Coptic origin. The Byzantines departed from Egypt and 
only the Copts remained there. Of course they remembered and wrote 
down what they had suffered forgetting what they had done themselves. 
Cyros, though he later became much beloved by the Egyptians, was al- 
ways regarded by the Coptic chroniclers as the last representative of the 
Empire and foreign, Greco-Roman domination. 

Opposition in Africa and Italy was also continually on the increase. 

There was no question of monophysitism in Africa, so nobody could 
understand the need for ecclesiastical union. Africa, from this angle under 
the sway of Rome, had many problems to face and therefore its Church 
was ill-disposed to accept dogmas which would incur the displeasure of 
Rome. 

In Italy, as long as Honorius was alive, the Church of Rome had ac- 
cepted the attitude taken by its leaders. After his death, the clergy altered 
their opinion and turned against the new dogma, doing so mainly because. 
it came from the East. The Roman clergy regarded any new dogma of 
Eastern origins as ipso facto heretical. Had not the most important here- 
sies, Arianism, Nestorianism and Monophysitism, all originated there? 
This was the fear that urged Roman ecclesiastical circles on to implacable 
opposition to the new faith. Vasiliev observes that the new dogma had not 
been confirmed by any Oecumenical Council. At first, though, Rome had 
approved it. Later on, when Honorius was condemend, all the evidence 
which could have proved the possible orthodoxy of his opinion was put 
out of the way and destroyed (Grumel). On this account it does not look 
as though opposition by the Western Church was so much due to dogmatic 
grounds as the thought that it threatened Rome's dogmatic independence. 

When Rome started objecting, Africa began doing so too, particularly 
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with the arrival there of Maximos the principal opponent of the new 
dogma. 
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Patriarch Sergios began to understand the difficulties of the whole at- 
tempt. He had managed to win over a number of monophysites and with 
certain reservations, the Western Church had initially concurred. Ob- 
jections, however, were continually increasing and something more than 
letters, admonitions and discussions was required. He resorted to the old 
custom of issuing in the form of a Royal Decree, a confession of faith 
which was obligatory for all. This Decree, known as the “Ecthesis” was 
composed by Sergios with the help of Abbot Pyrrhos, who was to succeed 
him on the Patriarchal throne and published in 638. 

We will not enlarge on the subject of the “Ecthesis” now, because its 
place is in a later period than that with which we are dealing here. 

Strangely enough, the “Ecthesis” produced most violent opposition, 
not only in the Western World, but in the East too. 

The new Pope, Honorius' successor, refused to accept the Decree, while 
the monophysite objections were even greater. They looked on it as a 
disavowal of the original attitudes which they had accepted. 

But in 638 all these things were out of date. A few more years and the 
rich Eastern Provinces would be definitely lost to Byzantium. 

Heraclios saw his efforts and the work on which he had pinned so many 
hopes failing. Was it senile spite and suspicions which had for years been 
cultivated and could no longer be conquered? Was it ambition and person- 
al aims: interests which could not collaborate? Lack of understanding and 
goodwill on all sides? And yet, with greater understanding, this beautiful 
conception could have succeeded and reunited the divided Greco-Roman 
world. If only it had come earlier and on a wider level: not so much re- 
garding questions of faith as in other subjects like administration, taxation 
and the like. Instead, passions were once more aroused and civil strife 
increased and all this at the most difficult moment which the Greco- 
Roman, Christian world had had to face: When the onslaught from Asia 
began and a new religion had given it that which it lacked — faith. The 
failure of Heraclios' effort unquestionably opened the gates to the on- 
coming Islam. 
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The Jewish question came before Heraclios in all its acuteness as soon 
as he entered Palestine. Until then it does not seem to have preoccupied 
him greatly. Of course the slaughter of Christians in 614 had created a 
profound impression throughout the Christian world. But many years had 
passed since then. Wars, unceasing struggles, dangers and victories had all 
combined to remove so distant a picture of disaster from the emperor's 
mind. Heraclios’ primary attitude to the Jews was not that of a man 
indignant against a whole people. Had not Heraclios saved the Jews of 
Edessa from death to which his brother Theodore had condemned them? 
There was a strong Jewish colony in Syria and Mesopotamia. In these 
parts the Jews had collaborated with the Persians but had not created great 
enmity. 

In Palestine, though, the position was different. The mass of Jews was 
not to be despised. The fanaticism and hatred, particularly on the part of 
the Samaritans for everything Christian was unbelievable. Besides, the 
Jews had amassed great wealth which naturally inspired the envy of the 
innumerable monks living frugally in their Monasteries or numerous 
sketes. Memory of their conduct against the Christians and of their efforts 
to annihilate them during the Persian occupation was still very much alive 
among the population of this region. Their savagery towards the 
Christians had been great. It is recorded in the Life of Anastasios the 
Persian *5 that when he was arrested at Caesarea, he was tortured by the 
Jews collaborating with the Persians. Finally, the Persians themselves had 
been obliged to intervene against the Jews to restore some kind of order 
and calm down the people. 

The Jewish question first came to Heraclios' notice at Tiberias (Ch. 
XVIII). 

There is one record ** that when Heraclios was marching towards 
Tiberias the local Jews came out to greet him laden with gifts. The Jews 
from the mountains of Galilee, Nazareth and many other districts also 
assembled, all acclaiming him and finally asking him to give them security 
for their lives and property. This he did in writing. 

In Jerusalem great pressure was put upon the emperor by the clergy 
and specially the monks, who daily recounted the conduct of the Jews. 
Unhappily all our sources concur in that the Jews, profiting by the Persian 
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presence did their best to destroy everything Christian. This was not con- 
fined to Jerusalem, but their destructiveness and massacres spread 
throughout Palestine **. 

Heraclios had shown his lack of anti-semitic feeling **, but in any case 
he was not by nature inclined to violent and inhuman measures. Besides, 
he had given his word. But nonetheless he was obliged to take steps against 
them. He brought back into force the old Decree prohibiting the Jews to 
live within a radius of five kilometres from Jerusalem. This had first been 
issued by Hadrian in 136 A.D.*? The Decree was issued immediately after 
the restoration of the Holy Cross 5^. 

Eutychios says that Heraclios was pressed beyond all measure and 
ordered the execution of Jews and a special day of fasting was introduced 
in memory of this act. Apart from the fact that none of our sources sup- 
ports this, it is so contrary to Heraclios' character that nobody accepts this 
statement. 

The danger presented by the mass of so-called heretics in these parts 
(monophysites, nestorians, etc.) and Jews was ever present in Heraclios’ 
mind. He tried to settle the heretic question by “monoenergism”, but what 
was to be done about the Jews? 

In the Life of the Coptic Patriarch Benjamin and the Chronicle of 
Fredegarius it is recorded that either Heraclios dreamt or some astrologer 
told him that a circumcised race would destroy the Empire. He himself 
imagined it to be the Jews, though no one thought of the Arabs. Though 
Heraclios believed in astrology, there is something of the myth about this 
tale “t, 

At all events, at a given moment he appears to have ordered the com- 
pulsory baptism of the Jews *. But when was this step taken and what 
were the reasons for it? 

Prevailing opinion has it that it was adopted in 634 owing to the Arab 
invasion of Palestine and the danger threatening the Eastern Provinces. 
This is not the case, as the Arabs in 634 were neither dangerous nor to be 
reckoned with. This is why at the start they were dealt with by the police. 

47 Jacobi ed. Bonwetsch. — Nau, La Didascalie de Jacob — Michael the Syrian, 
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In 634, the Arabs had no ideas of conquest or spreading Islam: they were 
simply raiders and their early incursions had the character of "razzia". 
The great Byzantine defeat was to come later, when it was their obvious 
intention not merely to conquer but settle in the occupied territories. It is 
all very fine for Starr and Baron to say that Heraclios took this measure 
because he wanted to form a strong front against the Mohammedans ™. 
But in 634, Islam was still unknown and the Arabs were simply regarded 
as desert raiders. Consequently either it all happened much later and after 
Heraclios' time or there was some other reason to prompt it. 

We have come to the conclusion that Heraclios, unable to find any 
other solution, tried to confront the danger threatening Byzantium from 
the Jews in that area by the old expedient of compulsory baptism. This 
was adopted mostly in Palestine and Syria, very little in Egypt and Car- 
thage, the last perhaps owing to the persistence of the Eparch and hardly 
at all in the remaining Provinces of Byzantium. 

In Syria and Palestine the taking of this step was traditional. This was 
eventually to influence the Jewish attitude combined with the Arab on- 
slaught and the imposition of Mohammedanism in these parts. 

The measure reduced the Jews to despair if they did not wish to be 
baptised and increased their hatred of the Byzantines, turning them into 
the best possible allies for the Arabs. Many of them fled to Edessa, but 
there they were illtreated by the Authorities and forced to flee once more. 
So a large number of them made their way to Arabia, where they incited 
the Arabs against Byzantium **. Other sources relate the delight of the 
Jews at the first defeats of the Byzantines °°. In short, the measure adopted 
to avert the threatening danger was, owing to the great number of Jews, 
not only mistaken but actually destructive. The Jews helped and guided 
the Arabs, contributing greatly to the disappearance of the Byzantine 
Empire from that part of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE VICTORY 
OVER THE PERSIANS 


Situation in Asia 


By defeating the two great powers which for centuries had weighed on 
the life of Byzantium, Heraclios had succeeded within a few years in 
solving a vital problem. 

From 300 A.D. Persia had been a constant threat to the Empire, which 
Maurice had endeavoured to settle by alliance and peaceful means. His 
tragic death had brought the whole question once more to the fore. Hera- 
clios would gladly have carried on his policy but he found himself faced 
with persistent refusal by Chosroes. In view of the danger then menacing 
Byzantium, he was obliged to seek a solution by his invasion and final 
victory. The great Empire of Persia with its world-wide influence, once 
defeated, lost all its power. This great and powerful State, worn out by its 
continuous wars became debilitated and indeed within a few years ceased 
to be even a State. 

That other enemy, the Avars, the nightmare of Constantinople, dis- 
appeared from the political horizon of Byzantium. 

These mighty achievements naturally aroused the admiration of the 
different peoples and the imagination of distant chroniclers. 

Heraclios' triumph had a terrific impact on the whole world. Gradually, 
according to the imagination of each chronicler and follower of tradition, 
his victory was not only magnified, out of all proportion, but turned into a 
miracle. This shows more than anything the effect it had on the whole 
known world and the immense prestige of Byzantium. 


1 


Theophanes tells us +, that in the 22nd year of Heraclios' reign the King 
of the Indies(?) sent his congratulations to him with many gifts, including 
pearls and precious stones. 


1 Theophanes, p. 335. 
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On Dagobert's orders, his emissaries Servanus and Paterius visited 
Heraclios and made a “perpetual” peace treaty with him. 

Heraclios' feats and his fame had excited the imagination of the Western 
World, where Fredegarius recounted his deeds which he regarded literally 
as miracles. In time a legend grew up around the emperor, who was said 
to be so strong that with his own hands he slew a lion in the Hippodrome!?. 
He was also represented as a skilled astrologer, while the restoration of the 
Holy Cross was thought to be a supernatural act. In French epic poetry 
he assumed fantastic proportions as a splendid knightly figure, “the migh- 
ty, the Christian Emperor who was called ‘Eracles’.” 

It was not only in the West that Heraclios achieved such renown, in the 
East, too, his deeds fired the popular imagination. In the Koran, Ch. 30, 
Mohammed prophecies the victory of the Greeks over the Persians. It is 
said that Mohammed sent the moslem Dichia from Kelb in 630 to Hera- 
clios, inviting him to adopt Islamism. This piece of information given by 
Abulfeda is unconfirmed. According Caetani it is devoid of historical 
foundation, while others (Maspero among them) say that the tradition 
may have some grounds. Heraclios is supposed to have received Dichia 
somewhere in Syria and sent Mohammed a courteous refusal. Dichia 
seems to have been commanded to make an agreement with the Byzan- 
tines for the free trade and transport of merchandise between the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Roman Provinces. Some such treaty is supposed to have 
been made °. 


2 


This long drawn out war was, as we have said, disastrous for Persia. 

The information we have regarding conditions in that Country is very 
slight and contradictory. The Byzantine chroniclers such as Theophanes 
and Nicephoros give a false impression of the situation and even confuse 
the names of the Kings who succeeded Chosroes. Syrian sources and the 
later Arab-Persians give more details, but they are full of legends and 
imaginary incident. 

Kavad, the Sirois, found Persia in a miserable state. The catastrophes 
she had suffered and ambitions of the great nobles made it hard to exercise 
authority. He endeavoured by lessening or even abolishing the taxes to 
lighten their lot and alleviate the suffering Persian people *. Then by his 
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permission Isho Yahbh 5, Bishop of Beth Arbay (in the Mosul region), was 
elected Catholicos or Patriarch of the Nestorians. Both Christian and 
Arab-Persian chroniclers speak with affection of Kavad. 

He reigned about seven months and died at the end of September, 628 
A.D.°, probably of the plague which at that time was ravaging Persia. His 
death, as usual, assumed a mythical form and it was alleged that he had 
been poisoned *. 

He was succeeded by his son Ardashir 111, then aged seven years ? and 
authority was placed in the hands of the great noble Mah-Adhur Gush- 
nasp who acted as Regent ?. It was then that the episode with Sahrbaraz 
mentioned in Ch. xvir took place. 

Nicephoros and the Armenian chroniclers say that Sahrbaraz, after 
making his agreement with Heraclios in July, 629, rallied his forces and, 
marching on Ctesiphon killed Ardashir and was crowned King *°. But this 
agrees neither with the Chroniclers nor the events. Ardashir was assassin- 
ated in April, 630. Meanwhile, Sahrbaraz, as commander of the Persian 
forces, faced a Khazar invasion. It looks as though Sahrbaraz was not 
gratified at authority in Persia being handed to one of his peers. He came 
to an understanding with the other Persian magnates and marched on 
Ctesiphon, which he captured, slaying all the nobles inimical to him 7’. 
He did not harm Ardashir but merely took over the Regency. 

During the second year of Ardashir's reign, the Khazars under Djorban 
Tarxan invaded Persia. Sahrbaraz sallied forth in person to meet them, but 
part of his army fell into an ambush and was destroyed ??. 

This misfortune reduced Sahrbaraz' prestige. Then in April, 630, so it is 
said, his soldiers killed Ardashir by his orders, after he had reigned for 
18 months ?*. 

Sahrbaraz then seized the throne which caused great ill-feeling among 
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his peers. After 42 days, he was slain by Pus Farrukh, one of the com- 
manders of the royal guard. 

Bor or Boran, daughter of Chosroes, succeeded Sahrbaraz. Hamsa 
writes that she was the daughter of Chosroes by Maria, daughter of 
Maurice. 

Unrest continued for years in Persia and one king succeeded another. 
Each large region proclaimed its local leader king. Every noble or scion 
of the nobility laid claim to the throne. Of all these only the name and that 
very often wrongly, is known to us. The disorder rife in Persia seems to 
have been handed on to the Byzantine chroniclers who perhaps owing to 
lack of material do not appear capable of giving an accurate, clear picture. 
Theophanes writes that in the year 6123 = 631 “the Persians rose in 
revolt fighting one another". 

Certainly, after Chosroes' death, Persia began going to pieces **. The 
long war which had lasted for about 24 years had sapped her strength and 
weakened her military power. It is said that her situation was made worse 
by Heraclios' policy which sought to disorganise Greece's hereditary foe. 
This view of Frolow's, however, may not be correct. None of Heraclios' 
actions suggests an effort to disorganise the Persian State. 

The seed of dissolution was in the Persian administrative system itself 
and Chosroes Ist's reforms which had originally strengthened the State 
were later the chief cause of its collapse. When the Country was split up 
into four Governorates, full power was given to the Governors and huge 
areas were put under the control of each one of them. Each had a part of 
the army under his command and held enormous civil and economic 
power in his hands, which was bound to end in absolutism. These Gover- 
norates were looked on as hereditary rights. Whenever the central authori- 
ty was debilitated, the Governors naturally attempted to assume power. 
The prevailing feudal system is reminiscent of that during the Middle Ages 
in Europe. This and the resultant anarchy were the real cause of the 
Persian collapse. The predominance of the Governors and generals is the 
last phase of the political development of Persia. As soon as they ceased 
hoping that they could seize the central government, they sought inde- 
pendance !5, 

In the remote town of Istakhr, once capital of Persia, Yazdagerd, the 
son of Sahrizar (according to Theophanes, Saliar) son of Chosroes and 
Shirin, had survived by some unknown means. The town rulers proclaim- 
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ed him king. Various people assisted him and at the end of 632 he cap- 
tured Ctesiphon and was crowned King. He was the last King of Persia. 


3 


We know very little about the Saracens who lived in the border regions 
of Byzantium and Persia. During different periods of the long war we find 
Saracens fighting as mercenaries or allies for either one side or the other. 
Heraclios' letter in the Chronicon Paschale records the Saracens as playing 
an important part during the last phase of operations with their recon- 
noitring detachment in the Byzantine army. Probably, when the roads in 
Mesopotamia were liberated, the Byzantines enlisted Saracens from tribes 
which had formerly been subject to them. 

The only actual information we have relates to the inroads by various 
Arab tribes in Syria and Palestine during the time of the Persian invasion 
and occupation of these regions. These were plundering raids. 

The lack of any organised forces to repel these inroads encouraged the 
Arab tribes. It is doubtful whether the Persians went on paying the Arab 
tribes the subsidies that they received from the Byzantines for guarding 
the frontier passes and on which the Arabs often lived. Perhaps the 
Persians did not keep a permanent guard on the passes. They were fully 
occupied with a hard and distant war, so very probably they had not suf- 
ficient forces for the purpose. The result of this stoppage of payment and 
lack of frontier guards was a continuation of raids and plundering in the 
Byzantine regions under Persian occupation. Apart from this, the constant 
defeats of first the Byzantines and then the Persians must have encouraged 
the Arabs to feel the weakness of their erstwhile overlords. 

The question of Islam's prevalence in these parts is not a part of this 
work and hence is disregarded. But this much must be said: the 14 and 
more years immunity enjoyed by the border Arabs and the lack of control 
over them must have given them some sense of strength, a feeling that they 
would go unpunished. All these tribes had been more or less christianized. 
Being under eastern influence they had either embraced monophysitism 
or nestorianism, both branches of the Christian religion looked on by the 
Byzantines as heresies. The official Byzantine State apart from Heraclios' 
policy, had no love for these heretical peoples. But Islam which also 
acknowledges one God was bound to find men with whom it had a fellow 
feeling in these border tribes. They were brothers of the Mohammedans 
as far as race went, monotheists and they too were men accustomed to 
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pilgrimages, prayer and fasting, not only on account of their religion, but 
their poverty as well. 

The policy of both Byzantines and Persians in these parts had no wider 
scope. The Persians first organised the Arabs on the frontiers near them 
to protect the roads and desert tracks from other marauding Arabs. The 
Byzantines, too, organised an Arab kingdom, a federation of Arab tribes, 
for exactly the same reason. Their function was to repel any chance inroad 
of desert robbers, as the warlike tribes of the Arabian Peninsula were then 
regarded. If only the Persians and still more the Byzantines had managed 
to maintain the cohesion and force of the Christian Arabs on their borders, 
they would have protected the frontiers with the greatest ease against the 
Hedjaz Bedouins !?. The Mohammedanism would probably have been 
merely a small adventure, perhaps with no future to it, just another heresy. 

Hardly anything is known of the relations between the Byzantines and 
Saracens after the end of the Persian war and the reinstatement of By- 
zantium in Syria and Palestine. There were many local complaints against 
the Saracens and probably owing to these the attitude of the Byzantines 
appeared inimical. Perhaps knowing that there was no further danger, the 
Byzantines wished to economize. At all events, the Byzantines do not seem 
to have acted in a friendly way to the Saracens. 

Up till this time (629 A.D.) Islam had made no headway among these 
people. Mohammed's emissaries to the various rulers of the mountain 
tribes in Syria were scarcely received !*. The Governor of Balca killed the 
one sent to him 1°. Some Arabs may have gone over to Islam. Possibly, 
some Arabs may well have sympathized with their Bedouin brothers, but 
the mass of them remained faithful to Christianity during this period. 

At one point the Mohammedans descended on the country South-East 
of the Dead Sea and particularly in the direction of Petra. The Saracen 
Governor of Maan delivered the town to the Moslems without any re- 
sistance. When it was recaptured, the Governor was executed by order of 
Heraclios ??. 

Theophanes writes in the year 6123 — 631 that the Byzantine Gover- 
nor of the region, Theodore by name, when he heard from his informer 
that the Moslem Arabs were about to invade his territory, set an ambush 
for them. He mustered his forces and attacking them by surprise cut them 
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to pieces at Mu'ta %. During this fight, the Arab invaders lost three of their 
four amirs, among them Zaid who had been adopted by Mohammed. The 
surviving Kaled (Khalid ibn Walid) succeeded in rescuing the remainder 
of the Arab force ?'. 

Theophanes and Nicephoros say that the Arabs who were subsidized 
by the Byzantines asked for their wages. Whereupon a eunuch came to the 
district and told them with great contempt that the subsidy had been cut 
off. Theophanes says that the emissary used most insulting language, 
calling the Arabs “dogs” *?, The local Arabs, according to Nicephoros, 
were in the habit of receiving thirty pounds of gold a year. After this 
subsidy had been cut off, they began ravaging the neighbouring villages 
and finally fled to their fellow Arabs of the Hedjaz, whom they led to the 
fertile region of Gaza (Theophanes). 

After Central Arabia had come under Islam, following the Kaled's 
victory and its subjection to Medina, it was only natural for the once dis- 
orderly Bedouin as belonging now to an organised State, to inspire respect 
in the border Arab tribes on the Byzantine-Arabian frontiers. After By- 
zantium refused to continue the subsidy for guarding the frontiers now 
handed over to weak Byzantine detachments, the Byzantine Arabs went 
over to those of Medina. Either dire necessity or sentiments of revenge 
drove the Christian Arabs into the arms of the Moslem ones. The im- 
prudence of Heraclios' counsellors or their inacceptable conduct ?* turned 
the Christian Arabs of the borders towards the Moslems of Medina. 

In Autumn 633 A.D. two detachments of Medina Arabs started 
marching across the desert track leading from Tebouk to Maan, while a 
third body made for Aylah (Aqaba). This third force was guided by 
Christian Arabs. 

The path for invasion lay open. 


29 Theophanes, p. 335 — Nau, op. cit. p. 100 — Becker in C.M.H. II. 340 - Abel, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SITUATION IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA 


The Avars and Slavs had been invading the Balkan Peninsula for many 
years now practically unmolested and laying waste its Northern part, By- 
zantium was in no position to put up any military resistance. Byzantine 
diplomacy, however, never ceased trying to discover some means of 
breaking up the gigantic empire of the Avars. 


1 


All historians of today unite in agreeing that 626 was the peak year of 
Avar power, when they laid siege to Constantinople itself. This was their 
crowning achievement and the most dangerous moment in the Byzantine- 
Avar contest. It has been alleged that the Avars’ failure in their attack on 
the City marked the beginning of their dissolution !, though this view 
seems somewhat excessive. Certainly it was a great blow to them, but their 
losses were not so very important. The Slavs, thousands of whom perished 
in their ships, suffered far more. But this does not justify the opinion that 
the Avars' losses and failure in 626 A.D. spelt finis to their strength. 
Kulakovski and Vasiliev ? are more correct in saying that the Byzantine 
victory was a vital factor in weakening the Avars. 

The fact is that they evacuated the Balkan Peninsula in 626 A.D., pur- 
sued by the Byzantine army, after which they disappear all at once both 
from the Byzantine political horizon and from its history. We may ask 
what were the reasons for this, for this failure was not the first defeat they 
had suffered at the Byzantines' hands and it cannot be regarded as the sole 
cause. 

Extremely little information is forthcoming from our sources. The By- 


* Diehl, Le Monde Oriental, 214 — Dvornik, Les Slaves etc. p. 6 — Dvornik on 
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zantines say hardly anything and Western writers only make brief mention 
of events during this period. Often the scanty information given is veiled 
in a cloak of legend. There are no Slav references for this period. 

From what we know today, Avar strength had started to decline from 
the end of the 6th Century. Byzantine weakness at the beginning of the 
7th Century, owing to Phocas and the terrible Persian war, saved the 
Avars that time. They succeeded in restoring their authority and influence 
over the vaciliating Slavs and over the Bulgars of the Black Sea ?. But 
there was still disorder rife in the vast Avar empire. As we have pointed 
out, the Avars as a race were not very numerous, though among the 
peoples they had subjected were kindred tribes such as the Bulgars. But 
the principal body of the empire's population consisted of the countless 
tribes living between the Baltic and the Adriatic Seas. 

The Avars were the ruling class. The Slavs, who meanwhile had them- 
selves become good fighters were subject to continual external influences, 
greatest and most marked of which were the Byzantine and the Frankish. 
The Franks had a long common frontier with the Avar State and of course 
came in contact with the inhabitants of this dangerous neighbour whom 
they too wished to subject. 

At a certain moment the Slavs of Bohemia and Moravia (now more or 
less Czechoslovakia) revolted against the Avars. This as far as we know 
is the first disruptive movement within the Avar State. The Frankish in- 
fluence is apparent. A Frankish nobleman, or as others say, a merchant 
called Samo took over leadership of the revolt *. He succeeded in forming 
an independant State and made himself its King. All the Slavs living in 
this area agreed to become subjects of this new kingdom. In fact, a few 
centuries later, the Slav chroniclers give a somewhat different picture of 
the revolt. The 9th Century Chronicle “Conversio Carantorum" describes 
Samo as a prince "nationes Slavus" 5. This insurrection took place in 623 
A.D. and the first Slav state came into being between that year and 625 
A.D.*. Peisker 7 gives the year as 603 A.D., but this chronology is not 
accepted. Besides, it is at variance with what is written in the Chronicle 
of Fredegarius. 

It was the Franks and still more Byzantine diplomacy which fomented 
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the revolution °. It had been said that long negotiations had taken place 
between them with this object in view. The Avars' rage against the By- 
zantines and their invasion of 623 A.D. resulted from their indignation at 
these activities of Byzantine diplomacy and the support given to the suc- 
cessful rising. It must not be forgotten that a peace treaty between the 
Byzantines and Avars was then in force. 

The insurrection and setting up of the first independant Slav State was 
a frightful blow to the Avar Empire and above all an example to be emu- 
lated. It was at the same time a triumph for Byzantine diplomacy which 
was beginning to break up this dangerous foe of Byzantium by these 
means. 

As we have explained in Ch. xtv, one of the objects of the Avars’ violent 
irruption onto Byzantine territory in 626 A.D., was to prevent her 
breaking up their empire from within. Despite their peace treaty of 623 
A.D., the Byzantines seem to have carried on their efforts. Other tribes 
subject to the Avars had begun to revolt, for instance, the Serbs and 
Croats. We will enlarge on the whole subject later, contenting ourselves 
now with placing it chronologically. It may indeed be maintained that by 
623 A.D. Byzantine diplomacy had ceased its activities and that the tribes 
had started rising of their own accord and could no longer be held in. 
Heraclios' increasing influence, however, would have encouraged those 
wishing to free themselves from the Avar yoke. The overthrowing of the 
idea that the Avars were invincible and the decline of their military power 
gave a chance to their subject peoples to revolt and they did so in league 
with the Byzantines °. 

After Samo's rising and that of the Croats and Serbs there came the 
Ounogoundouri or Bulgars !?. This insurrection took place between 635 
and 641 A.D. As the Bulgar question does not concern us here, we will 
merely record its occurrence. 

Thus it seemed as though Heraclios had definitely rid himself of the 
peril arising from the Avars in the Balkan Peninsula. By 634 A.D., he had 
succeeded either by force of arms or diplomacy in breaking up the two 
Empires threatening the life and very existence of Byzantium, the Persian 
and the Avar, but at what a cost! 
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2 


Previously we have mentioned the gradual infiltration of various Slav 
tribes into the Balkan Peninsula. After the Byzantine army had been taken 
over by Phocas into Asia Minor, the incursions became more frequent. 
^^ Originally, the Avars came in with the Slavs, plundering and laying waste 
the country, but later they started to settle in the deserted territories, 
principally in the North of the Peninsula. The land was captured by the 
Avars who looked on it as their private estate and installed their vassals, 
the Slavs, upon it. There are various references to the Avars treatment of 
the Slavs. Fredegarius says that in winter time the Avars infested the Slav 
quarters, chiefly in order to violate their women. Labuda points out that 
this is an exaggeration. Probably isolated incidents were enlarged on and 
generalised by Fredegarius, but in any case the conduct of the Avars to the 
Slavs was very harsh and in many districts they used them literally as 
slaves **. In order to get away from the Avars and their oppression, the 
Slavs started migrating southward, taking advantage of the lack of By- 
zantine forces capable of stopping them. They avoided attacks on towns 
where the garrison would have repelled them easily ??. 

No serious source says anything about this period and in particular 
about infiltration of the Slavs into the Balkan Peninsula. Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos only mentions the establishment of the Croats and 
Serbs in these areas. There are, however, certain pieces of information 
given by Ecclesiastical sources but none of these sources is very reliable. 
The best of them is the Book of Miracles of St. Demetrios, but this, alas, 
is incomplete. The whole text has not been published and there is no 
critical edition. The Book mentions the Slav and Avar attacks on Thes- 
saloniki, also including information about the composition of various Slav 
tribes settled in Macedonia. The dating of events mentioned therein is so 
doubtful that it looks as though we shall perhaps never discover the year 
in which they really took place. In any case, the whole object of the book 
is to demonstrate that everything was due to the intervention of St. Deme- 
trios and therefore miraculous. 

Letters from Bishops and Chroniclers of different Monasteries aim at 
exactly the same result. Writers of these Chroniclers are above all eager 
to indicate that salvation, coming at the last moment, is entirely due to a 
Saint. Apart from their not even being interested in providing information, 
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that which they do give should be watched with care. Is it only provided 
as an extra detail or because it adds to the miracle narrated? If it is pro- 
vided for the sake of the miracle, it is suspect and if not entirely untrue it 
is exaggerated. The Bishops' letters are also dangerous. Generally they 
write in order to ask for something, either for their Diocese or the Bishop 
himself. They have to paint the picture in the blackest colours to arouse 
emotion or show how great and urgent is the necessity, thinking that the 
more tragic they make things out to be, the more success they will have. 
As Barisic observes, relation of the details of some event are so shrouded 
in religious obscurity that it is often hard to make out where the fabulous 
ends and the real begins, so that we can tell what really happened *°. 

A century ago, an amazing theory saw the light of day based on these 
incredible tales. It was founded on the notion that Greece had been en- 
tirely populated by the Slavs and that no Greek existed any more. Ac- 
cording to Fallmerayer not a drop of Greek blood existed in those who 
rose in 1821 and fought for Greece's freedom, though they lived there. 
This theory has it that the Greeks rose but without the Hellenic “metron” 
(measure). The Slav school, purely for political reasons reasserted Fall- 
merayer's assertions and tried to show that the whole Peninsula had been 
slavified. The whole subject was taken out not only of its scientific and its 
logical orbit but put in a political setting. The civilisation and also the 
sentiments and desires of the inhabitants were quite forgotten, in fact all 
the characteristics which go to make up a human being. Fortunately nowa- 
days with a few exceptions we have escaped from these extremes and re- 
turned to the scientific level. 


3 


We will try to give the whole story of the Slav infiltration into the 
Balkan Peninsula during our period as shortly as possible. 

In Chapter 1 mention was made of the Slav incursions before 602 A.D. 
After successive Byzantine victories and the treaty of 600, the Danube 
once more became the northern frontier of Byzantium. The Slavs, who had 
always entered the Balkan Peninsula together with the Avars, had not 
settled there. Probably in isolated places where as a result of continuous 
raids, the country had become entirely desolate, certain Slav tribes had 
remained by permission of the Byzantines and were already subservient 
to them. But these were isolated incidents. Later on, when under Phocas 
and Heraclios the Byzantines were fighting the Persians and were forced 
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to abandon the full protection of the Balkans, incursions became more 
frequent. Then the Slavs started trying to settle as far as possible in these 
areas. On many occasions they did this, not to plunder but to get as far 
away as they could from the Avars. 

Large masses gradually penetrated South of the Danube, taking with 
them their families, flocks and possessions. In the days of Phocas and 
Heraclios this settlement of the Slavs in the Balkans was first observed 
and it went on during the 8th and 9th Centuries !*. It was an advance by 
stages of large numbers !5, Later on, when the Byzantines were fully oc- 
cupied with the Mohammedans, other Slav tribes joined those already 
installed. 

Under Heraclios, Slavs captured parts of Moesia (south of Belgrade, as 
far as Naissus), parts of Istria, Dalmatia, Dacia (South of the Danube as 
far as Sofia), part of Thrace and Macedonia !?, Their main body settled 
North of Mount Aimos, in the desolate Provinces of Istria, Dalmatia, 
Moesia and Dacia. South of Mount Aimos Slav settlements were fewer, 
while South of Thessaloniki they appeared as scattered islands among the 

__-- thick Greek population *". Jagic and Cvijic say that to begin with there 
was no difference between the various Slav tribes. This seems exaggerated 
since there were different races of Slavs, many of them intermingled with 
other peoples such as Bulgars, Gepids, Antes and so forth. It is suggested 
that they found a different climate in the Balkan Peninsula and gradually 
becoming adapted to the geographical area they began separating among 
themselves. 

The Slavs migrating southward were not dangerous. Their infiltration 

..Was sporadic and peaceful !*. They came with their families and flocks 
governed by the idea of finding somewhere to live and settle down. To 
begin with they were subject to the local authorities but some brigandage 
was inevitable. They were not like an army assailing a country, but 
migrants on the move. The towns always remained in Byzantine hands. 
The Bishop of Corinth corresponded with the Pope and often acted as his 
representative. Nowhere it is suggested that the country was troubled by 
the Slavs in Heraclios' reign and later. A large number of coins dating 
from Maurice, Phocas, Heraclios and Constantine (Constas) was found 
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. at Corinth and Acro-Corinth **. According to Lemerle, the fact that 
nothing specifically Slav was found in the Peloponnese indicates that 
the infiltrators were quickly absorbed by the indigenous Greek popu- 
lace *. The settlement of Slavs in waste and mountainous districts of the 
Peloponese had no aftermath. They soon lost their language and religion. 

Neither contemporary chroniclers nor those writing later say a word 
about these Slav infiltrations. As Kyriakides points out, if it had been a 
question of warlike invasion or colonisation, we should most probably had 
some allusion to it in our sources 7". Many of these allude to the incursions 

~- trade by the Slavs, even as far down as Crete. But they always refer to 

. .. raids. When the infiltration is peaceful we do not expect the sources to 
say anything about it. Merely some traditions of the fact may be preserved. 
The correctness of Kyriakides' observation explains the silence of the 
sources. For the most part the immigrants were swiftly absorbed and lost 
their foreign character in their new surroundings. Besides, the Slavs did 
not come like a military power with any political or military organisation. 
They were no army attacking a country but wandering groups in search 
of a home. Though immense racial changes took place in the Balkans 
owing to the Slav migration, their southern part was never cut off from 

.. Byzantium or captured as Charanis and Jenkins suggest, still less can we. 
_accept that it was slavified ?*, No battle took place nor did any outstanding 
event occur. That is why neither the reason nor even the date of this 
migration which took place little by little and went on for many years, is 
recorded. 

The new administrative system was slow to begin working in the 
Balkans. After the Avars had been thrown out and Belgrade recaptured 
in 626—627 A.D., the part of the Balkan Peninsula remaining to Byzan- 
tium, that is Macedonia, a section of Dalmatia and Moesia, Dacia, Thrace, 
the mainland of Greece and the Peloponnese, etc., went on being governed 
by the Praefectus Praetorio Illyrici with its centre at Thessaloniki °°. The 
Themes, as administrative areas, were inaugurated later on, when danger 
began to threaten the Balkan Peninsula. We cannot agree with Ostrogors- 
ky who considers that the Themes in the Balkans were founded owing to 
the thickening of the “Sklaveniae” who were kept outside Byzantine in- 
fluence and cut off Macedonia and the Mainland of Greece, and thus the 
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Byzantines were obliged to recapture these areas by force of arms ?*. 
Ostrogorsky thinks that where there was no Thema, there was no By- 
zantine administration. This seems to be incorrect, mainly because the 
Themes were inaugurated gradually according to the possibility of doling 
out military land and specially where there was danger. Thus, as we have 
already mentioned, the Themes in Asia Minor were founded originally to 
confront the Persians and later the Mohammedans. The first Thema in 
the Balkans was founded in Thrace, in order to control Bulgarian ex- 
pansion. Consequently before the 8th and 9th Centuries, by which time 
the system had spread to the whole of Byzantine territory, Themes, as 
administrative areas were only installed where danger, and great danger 
at that, existed. So that if a Thema had not been founded in the Balkans, 
it does not mean that there was no Byzantine government in these parts 
but that the threat was not regarded as important enough to warrant taking 
such measures. 

We do not know how many Slavs migrated South of Mount Aimos 
during the first half of the 7th Century, but probably their number was not 
large. The Byzantine army, commanded by Heraclios' brother Theodore, 
remained in the Balkan Peninsula for about a year, 626—7 A.D. There is 
no information about their movements during this period and the only 
allusion to them is made by Constantine Porphyrogennitos. He relates 
that the Byzantines had then reached the Danube and that their forces, 
under a “general” had settled at Belgrade. 

These facts may allow us to form conclusions which are not actually 
certain, as no source supports them but have a logical sequence and some 
link with events both preceding them and following them. 

Constantine Porphyrogennitos records that the Serbs revolted against 
the Avars. The Byzantine army helped them to force a passage and de- 
scend to the North Balkan Peninsula, where they settled. During the same 
period the Byzantine army probably liquidated Slav pockets of immigrants 
to ensure the freedom of communications. No battles were fought nor did 
they busy themselves with any important cleaning-up operations. If these 
had occurred, there is very likely to have been some mention of them in 
the sources. But it seems as though, if no operations of the sort took place, 
the Slav immigration at any rate into the South Balkans was not on an 
important scale and that no danger was incurred by the indigenous Greek 
population. Probably these small immigrations of Slav tribes either had 
no inimical nature to begin with or anyhow abandoned it, later. 
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Of course the opposite view may be taken that the incursions were so 
thick that it was impossible for the Byzantine army to clear things up with- 
out extensive liquidating operations which required a long time. The By- 
zantine army in 626—7 had no time, as it had to set off once more for 
Persia for its final assault. But this assertion does not stand up to critical 
examination. 

The war with Persia ended in February, 628. The Sahrbaraz incident 
obliged Heraclios to keep his army in Cilicia and Mesopotamia. The affair 
finished in July-August 629, when the Persians definitely evacuated the 
Eastern Provinces. From then on, the Byzantine army was available. 
Absolutely no danger then threatened the Empire, but we see that Hera- 
clios, instead of hastening to liberate the Balkan Peninsula, if this had been 
captured by the Slavs, demobilised his army. He himself stayed on for 
years in the Eastern Provinces, trying to settle the difficult religious 
problem. Can we truly believe that the emperor who devoted so many 
years of his life to freeing the Eastern Provinces, completely abandoned 
the European ones and remained completely indifferent, as Charanis and 
Jenkins would have it, to the loss of the whole Balkan Peninsula and the 
disappearance of the Byzantine population in it? Twice, when the Empire 
had been threatened by the Avars he had suspended his campaign against 
the Persians to face the northern danger. This is improbable specially 
after the establishment of the Croats and Serbs who served as a dam a- 
gainst the Avars in the North Balkans and the reestablishment of the 
Byzantines on the Danube line. Could Heraclios have acted in this way at 
a time when he had no enemy army against him any more but merely 
groups of people or families and a victorious army at his disposal? Is this 
logical and consistent with Heraclios' policy up to this time? 

The possible argument that his financial resources were exhausted and 
therefore it was impossible to maintain the bulk of the army does not hold 
water. 

During the final phase of the campaign against Persia the booty which 
fell into Byzantine hands was unbelievable. Part of it went in paying off 
the debt to the Church, but Heraclios could have kept it and cleared up 
the Balkans. Unless there had been no danger to the local Christian popu- 
lace could the Church have persisted in claiming back its loan to the State? 
Could the Church, which had offered so much up till then, have been in- 
different to the fate of a section and a basic section of the Byzantine State? 
Furthermore, we must not forget that at that time the Slavs were not 
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Christian. How could the Church have stood by indifferent to losing so 
great a Christian area? 

Moreover, a large force would not have been required for this purpose. 
The Byzantine army would have been faced with Slav tribes with no 
organisation who, although they had learnt the art of war from the Avars 
were not comparable on their own to an army formation. They were not 
a Nation: they had no higher organisation than a tribe *5, each of which 
had its own chieftain. Thus, an army, still less a large one would not have 
been needed, but only a strong police force. 

It looks as though no occupation had taken place or even a severing of 
communications between the southern part of the Balkans and Constanti- 
nople if no cleaning up operations had taken place and neither Heraclios 
nor Theodore had visited the scene of action. The Croats and Serbs were 
installed in the northern area, while in the South there were either very 
few Slavs as in Macedonia and Thessaly — perhaps too in the Peloponnese, 
of no importance and causing no anxiety or else these Slavs had been 
__ subjected and integrated into the Byzantine State ?*, 

Recently Jenkins has revived the old theory of the Greek race having 
disappeared and the South Balkan Peninsula having been occupied by the 
Slavs for over 200 years (585-805 A.D.) 27. As usual this is founded on 
an extract from Isidore of Seville and the Chronicle of Monemvasia. As 
expounded by Jenkins his theory cannot stand up even to simple exami- 
nation. If the Peloponnese had been cut off from Byzantium, how did the 
Pope and the Bishop of Corinth communicate with each other? At that 
time, the Greek Bishoprics were under the jurisdiction of the Church of 
Rome. Would there not have been some protest or memorandum among 
the files of the Roman Church at such an unpardonable omission? On the 
contrary, Stephen, Bishop of Corinth went to Constantinople in 680 A.D. 
to take part, at the Pope's request in the Oecumenical Council of Con- 
stantinople, returning to Corinth to advise his local Committee of the 
measures taken and then went back to Constantinople to sign . . . “Stephen, 
By the grace of God Bishop of the Metropolis of Corinth in the COUN- 
TRY OF THE GREEKS” ?5, Whenever the Sclavinians grew threatening, 
the Byzantine emperors embarked on expeditions to quell them. This was 
done by Constantine (Constas) in 657 or 658 A.D., but the menace came 


2 Deanesly, op. cit. p. 612. 

26 Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, p. 72. 

27 Jenkins, Byzantium. The Imperial Centuries, p. 13. 
283 Mansi, op. cit. XL 689. 
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from the northern regions and not from the South *?, This, moreover, was 
the first attack of the Byzantines against the Slavs to take place since the 
operations in Maurice's days. 

The Emperor Constantine (Constas), Heraclios' grandson, went to 
Thessaloniki in 662 A.D. From there he went down to Athens, crossing 
the whole of Thessaly and Central Greece, to remain in the Athens area 
and Corinth for about a year *?. Between 602 and 685 A.D., the number 
of coins dating from Phocas, Heraclios, Constantine (Constas) and Con- 
stantine IV in Athens was very large. It may well be asked whether the 
emperor went with his army and stayed about a year without thinking of 
clearing up the situation, if, as Jenkins accepts, the country had been 
occupied by the Slavs who certainly did not recognize the Byzantine State? 
If not, why did he go — as a “tourist”? If he cleaned up the situation in the 
North Balkans by his brief campaign in 657 or 658 A.D., it seems strange 
that he did not do the same in the Southern Balkans in 662 A.D. The 
answer that he had no time is opposed to the facts. He stayed there, as 
Jenkins admits himself, for about a year. This alone seems sufficient to 
disprove his theory. 

In conclusion it appears that during the first half of the 7th Century the 
northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, except for the Adriatic coastal 
region, had been deserted by the native Byzantine population which had 
sought shelter in the fortified towns for the most part by the sea. Various 
Slav tribes had settled in these regions, while in the South, the Slav im- 
migration was very rare. These infiltrations presented no danger either to 
~~ the Byzantine State or the native population. This means that they con- 
sisted of the pacific settlement of tribes or families which, particularly 
after the vanquishing of the Avars and their disappearance from the 
Balkan Peninsula, were soon subjected to the local Byzantine authorities. 
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The question of settlement in the Balkan Peninsula by Croats and Serbs 
has caused great argument among contemporary students of History. 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos is our only source of information on the 
matter. The Emperor Constantine vi1 (913—959 A.D.), among his other 
works, wrote a book called “De Administrando Imperio". In chapters 29 
to 35, he describes how the Provinces of the North Balkan Peninsula were 
colonised. 


29 Ostrogorsky, History etc. p. 105. 
39 Jenkins, op. cit. pp. 41—42 — Alison Frantz in D.O.P. vol. 19/1965. 
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Here in brief is what Constantine writes, in Ch. 29, lines 54 et seq. 
Jenkins translation, referring to the nations round Dalmatia as Croats, 
Serbs, Zachloumie etc.: 

"Through the sloth and inexperience of those who governed it and 
especially in the time of Michael from Amorion (820—829 A.D.), they 
became independant, subject neither to the Emperor of the Romans nor 
to anybody else", and he adds: "Princes, as they say, these nations had 
none, but only 'zupans' as is the rule in the other Slavonic regions". 

In Ch. 30, defining the frontiers of Dalmatia he tells how Salona was 
taken by surprise and captured and how the Avars settled in this region. 
He goes on to relate how the Croats at that time were dwelling beyond 
Bavaria, where the Belo-Croats (White Croats) still live. From these a 
family broke off consisting of five brothers, Klouka, Lobelos, Kozentzis, 
Mouchlo, Chrobatos and two sisters, Touga and Bouga who came to 
Dalmatia where they fought for some years against the Avars and van- 
quished them. They slew the Avars while the others (?) they subjected”. 
The “others” probably means the Slavs, who had been settled by the Avars 
in the deserted areas. The rest of the Croats remained "near Francia" and 
were subjected to Otto, King of “Francia and Saxony”. 

In Ch. 31, Constantine, continuing the origins of Croats and Serbs, adds 
that the Croats first went over to King Heraclios, during the period when 
the Avars had laid waste the country. By order of Heraclios, the Croats 
who fought and ousted the Avars, settled in the place where they live to 
this day (10th Century). He goes on to say that Heraclios brought priests 
from Rome, from whom he chose an Archbishop and Bishops. The Croats 
were baptised Christians and were subject to the King of the Romans. 

In Ch. 32, he deals with the Serbs. These, he says, descended from the 
unbaptised Serbs who were also called “white” and lived in a place called 
by them “Boiki” (Bohemia). When two brothers became their rulers, one 
of them taking half of the people with him, claimed the protection of King 
Heraclios who settled him in “Serblia’, in the Thema of Thessaloniki, 
which thereafter has acquired this denomination. They had the surname 
of “Servoi” because they became the slaves (servus) of the King of the 
Romans. Shortly afterwards, the Serbs determined to return to their 
country and when they reached the Danube sent a request to Heraclios 
“through the general who was then commanding in Belegradon (Bel- 
grade)" that he would grant them other land to settle in and since what is 
now Serbia (10th Century) had been deserted by the Avars, Heraclios 
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settled them there. The Serbs were subject to the King of the Romans. 
Heraclios brought priests from Rome and baptised them. 

Constantine writes in Ch. 33 about the Zachloumi (Note xLv1), in Ch. 
34 about the Tervounites (Note xLvi1), in Ch. 35 about the Diocletians 
(Note xL1X) and in Ch. 36 about the Arentani (Note L). He repeats that 
these districts were colonised by the Serbs on Heraclios' orders, as the 
country had been deserted by the Avars. 

Constantine's information, which was originally accepted, has been not 
only rejected by the Slav School but regarded as unreliable, legendary and 
opposed to reality. This is the attitude of Racki, Jirecek, Jagic, Niederle, 
Stanojevic, Sisic and others. 

Their objections were linguistic, ecclesiastical and above all chrono- 
logical. The linguists, with Jagic at their head, relying on the linguistic 
data of the Slav peoples in the Balkan Peninsula, doubt the authenticity 
of Constantine's information. If, as they say, the Croats and Serbs came 
from the North, they would belong to the northern Slav language group 
and speak another Slav dialect. But in fact they belong linguistically to the 
South Slavs and for this reason these two Slav tribes did not come from the 
North. 

To begin with, the Slav School refused to admit the existence of the 
White Croats, but at last Niederle was obliged to allow this. 

Jirecek says that Constantine's relation of the christianization of the 
Croats and Serbs cannot be accepted ?!, At that period, Heraclios was on 
bad terms with Rome and consequently he could not have asked for mis- 
sionaries to baptise these two tribes. In 642 A.D., the Slavs of Dalmatia 
and Istria were still idolaters. Pope John 1v (640—642 A.D.) himself sent 
Abbot Martin to ransom the Christian prisoners of war and salvage the 
treasures of different Churches which had been destroyed in the Avar 
raids. Tbe final argument on which they particularly rely is that the Croats 
and Serbs had already come down and settled in the North Balkan Penin- 
sula by the 6th Century with other tribes of the South Slav group. Con- 
stantine, on the other hand, represents them as settling during the second 
quarter of the 7th Century. 

It is to be feared that all these arguments are based on the inability of 
the Slav School to admit that there had been no mass settlement of Slavs 
in the Balkans before the 7th Century and that once again political and 
nationalist reasons have biased the scientific judgement of learned scho- 
lars. 


31 Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, I. 104. 
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During the last years before the war, this whole theory had begun to be 
exploded and today, after the studies of Ostrogorsky, Dvornik, Haupt- 
mann, Bréhier and Gregoire, Constantine's narrative is regarded as in the 
main correct. 

1. Inregard to the language question: Zupanic says that the Serb colo- 
nists were few in number. When they settled in the parts which they oc- 
cupy today, they intermingled with the Slavs already installed and were 
assimilated linguistically with the protecting and directing peoples who 
were more numerous than they **. 

Grégoire considers that the lack of language differences is not enough 
to throw doubt on Constantine's version. Constantine preserved a tra- 
dition concerning the migration of the Croats and Serbs and of their 
colonising the North Balkans **. Bréhier thinks that Constantine could not 
have made such a gross error. He had all the imperial archives at his 
disposal and was thus in a position to have precise information at any 
rate on this subject **. Dvornik maintains that the Croats and Serbs were 
probably not of Slav but sarmatic or iranic origin ?*. If we agree to this, 
it is only natural that in view of the small number of the new colonists 
compared with the southern Slavs already settled by the Avars whom they 
subjected and with whom they became assimilated they were not able to 
influence racial or lingual development. 

2. Concerning the ecclesiastical question, it may be observed that 
Heraclios was on the best of terms with Rome. Pope Honorius had helped 
him to devise a compromise formula. Up to the reign of Pope John rv, the 
relations between Rome and Constantinople were excellent. Besides, the 
Province of Illyria which included the areas where the new colonists were 
settled was under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Rome. If Heraclios 
desired to convert these peoples to Christianity he would be obliged in 
view of the existing ecclesiastical division, to apply to Rome. Only Rome 
could send missionaries and later organise the religious hierarchy of the 
area. Byzantium's relations with Rome started to grow bad in 641. But 
Heraclios died in February of that year. 

Abbot Martin's mission to Dalmatia shows that the Papal emissaries 
could circulate freely in the parts where the new colonists had settled. 
Probably they had started to become Christians by then. 

32 Zupanic, Les Serbes à Srbciste au VIIe Siècle. 

33 Grégoire, L'Origine et le Nom des Croates etc. 

34 Bréhier, dans l'Histoire de l'Eglise etc. vol. V. 149. 


35 Dvornik in Constantin Porph. De Adm. Imp. II. pp. 116-7 & 132 - Dvornik, 
The Making of Central etc. 
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Constantine states that there were idolaters in Dalmatia in 642. He 
writes in Ch. 36 that the Arentani were also called “Pagans” (e.g. idola- 
ters) because they did not accept Christianity at the same time as the other 
Serbs. Thus we know that a part of Dalmatia did not become Christian for 
a long time. 

3. Niederle alleges that the Croats and Serbs came down into Dalmatia 
during the 6th Century and that Constantine says so in relating their in- 
surrection during the period from 625—640 in the areas which they had 
already captured and occupied. But we must ask why, since Constantine 
describes their settlement in his book, he should conceal this fact, since it 
is accepted that in any case they were settled here in the first half of the 
7th Century? 

It look as though the whole question of the settlement of the Croats and 
Serbs in the Balkan Peninsula, though some aspects of it have been eluci- 
dated by the efforts of Dvornik and Grégoire has not yet been fully cleared 
up. There are questions which, with the present state of our sources, must 
remain unanswered. 
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We will try to give some picture of the situation with the aid of present 
data. 

As we have explained, we do not know when negotiations between the 
Byzantine Court and the Croats and Serbs began. As the Byzantines could 
not wage war on two fronts, they had to exploit the factors capable of 
disintegrating the Avar Empire from within. We know what cunning 
diplomats the Byzantines were and they would certainly have learnt of the 
organic weakness of the Avar State through their spy ring. Certainly, then 
they would have relied on the restlessness of peoples or tribes, subject to 
them but not of the same race as the Avars. We have mentioned the success 
of the Byzantine-Frankish activities in arousing the Slavs of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Probably the Byzantines were simultaneously negotiating with 
the Croats and Serbs who had common boundaries with the Slavs of 
Bohemia ?5, The Croats started moving South, according to Labuda, be- 
tween 622 and 627 A.D. according to Grafenauer in 622—623 A.D. and 
Dvornik 626 A.D. This question has not been fully worked out, probably 
for lack of sources. The scholars are more concerned with rejecting or 
supporting Constantine than throwing light on the obscurer parts of his 
narrative. 


36 Labuda, op. cit. - Dvornik, in Constantin Porph. etc. II. 124. 
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It seems more likely that negotiations started earlier but the rising and 
the southward trek would have taken place about 625-626 A.D. This 
opinion is based not on the sources which say nothing, but on the results 
of the revolt which were the settlement of part of the people of the Croats 
and Serbs. The rest stayed in the places where they were already settled. 
According to Constantine the agreement was that the Avars should be 
driven out of the North Balkans and the Croats installed in them. There- 
fore a revolution was demanded, a descent, expulsion of the Avars and 
settlement of the new colonists. All this, apart from the rising, must have 
happened in 626 A.D. and after. The fact that the rising or at any rate its 
beginning happened before 628 is clear from Pisides lines in his Hera- 
clead 57: 


"Epi de tavta tis anangis ta xifi 

kinaes kath'imon prosvolaes tethigmena 

tes ses merimnes en vrahe deirethi" 

(Where need arose, you swiftly turned 

the swords pointed at us against each other.) 


These verses certainly refer to the great Byzantine success in breaking 
up the Avar Empire through the revolt of its subject peoples. The Hera- 
clead was written in 628 A.D., after the end of the Persian war to extol 
the achievements of Heraclios. Therefore the rising or at any rate the be- 
ginning of Croat and Serb settlement must have occurred before 628 A.D. 

Dvornik maintains that the Croats and Serbs were of Sarmatic ex- 
traction. This view is founded on an excerpt from another of Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos' books (Note L1). 

The disturbance caused by the irruption of various Hun tribes into 
Western Russia obliged the Croats and Serbs living in the Don region to 
seek new homes ??. Many sources refer to the existence of White Croat 
and White Serb States in the areas beyond the Carpathians. Finally, these 
tribes were subjected by the Avars and became part of their great Empire. 

On an understanding with Byzantium at some point a part of these two 
races began trekking down towards the Danube. As we have already 
stated, Constantine refers to the leaders of the Croats as Klouka, Lobelos, 
Kozentzis, Mouchlo, Chrobatos and their sisters Bouga and Touga. 
Grégoire observes that "Kloukas" reminds us of Cracow or Glogau, 


37 Pisides, Heraclias, ed. Pertusi, II. 98-100. 
38 Dvornik, The Slavs etc. p. 26 - Dvornik in Constantin Porph. De Adm. Imp. 
II. 115-116. 
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“Lobelos” of Ljubliana, “Kozentzis” of Kosece, while Bouga refers to the 
River Bug. We do not know the name of the Serb ruler. Constantine says 
in Ch. 32 that the Serbs lived at “Boiki” while in Ch. 33 he says that the 
Serb Zachloumi came from the River “Visla” and that they were named 
"Litziki". *Boiki" must be indentified as Bohemia, the River Visla with 
the Vistula and the “Liziki” with Ljadiskii or Poles. Grégoire compares ?? 
Constantine's text with the Slav Chronicle of Nestor where it is said that 
the Franks invaded the country of the Slavs and tyrannised over the popu- 
lation which was forced to migrate to the River Vistula where they took 
the name of Ljack — but this is the name of the Poles. The fact of the 
matter is that, after Thuringia was captured by the Franks, the Serbs were 
unable to remain in that area or at any rate not all of them. Dvornik does 
not entirely agree with Grégoire's opinion regarding the origin of the Croat 
leaders' names. After examining the various theories of Mikkola, Rus, 
Hauptmann, Howorth, Grégoire, etc. he reaches the conclusion that the 
etymology of the names is still obscure, apart from their supporting his 
view that the Croats were not of Slav origin *9. 

The war of the Croats and Serbs against the Avars appears to have con- 
tinued for a good while. The new colonists were aided by Byzantine 
prisoners of war whom they had liberated on their way South. These 
prisoners were held in the region between the River Danube and the 
Rivers Sava and Drava and mention of them is made in the Book of 
Miracles of St. Demetrios. 

Prevailing opinion has it that the Croats and Serbs followed the course 
of the rivers, with which they were well acquainted, on their way South. 
Labuda thinks that the Croats reached Dalmatia by way of Moravia and 
Pannonia. Dvornik rejects this assertion and says that under no circum- 
stances would the Avars have agreed to an enemy column, which would 
have included the new colonists' families, cutting across the middle of 
their empire. According to him the Croats followed the course of either the 
River Pruth or the Seret, making for the lower Danube. When they came 
to Thrace (presumably he means the Province of Thrace) they were con- 
ducted by the Byzantines towards Dalmatia, where they started fighting 
the Avars. After the fall of Dalmatia, they attacked Pannonia, Dvornik 
bases his assertion on Ch. 30, 75—77 of Constantine's book. 

Regarding the Serbs, it is believed that they followed the course of the 
Rivers Oder, Vistula, Dneister or Pruth or Seret from which they would 


39 Grégoire, op. cit. p. 99. 
4° Dvornik in Const, Porph. De Adm. Imp. II. 116-7. 
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easily have reached Byzantine territory through the Lower Danube 
region *t, 

When the Croats and Serbs entered Balkan Peninsula territory, they 
received immediate aid from the Byzantine army. Consequently this entry 
must have taken place between September, 626, and July, 627 or after 
summer, 628. They cleaned up the Dalmatian coast assisted by the By- 
zantine fleet and by the garrisons and home guards of the towns, which 
had managed to defend themselves and remain Byzantine. While killing 
and driving out the Avars in Dalmatia, they subjected the Slav tribes which 
had been settled there by the Avars. There is some discrepancy in Con- 
stantine's account for, whereas in Ch. 30, 68—71, he writes that they 
“subjugated the remainder", in Ch. 31, 15 he describes the Croats as 
"settling in deserted regions". 

The Avar inroads had certainly caused great damage and probably laid 
waste certain areas. But a part of Dalmatia was still inhabited by the old 
Byzantine stock which had mainly fortified itself into the towns, strong- 
holds of the Dalmatian coast while the country East of the Dynaric Alps 
was inhabited by Avars and Slavs ®. In the region between the Rivers 
Sava and Drava, the Avars had settled various tribes of Slavs, Bulgars and 
Byzantine prisoners with enough Avars to form a ruling class. The Greek 
prisoners of war probably came from the Provinces which the Avars had 
laid waste during their raids *?. Thus the country was not deserted. The 
parts of Dalmatia under Byzantine control, the capital of which was Zara, 
were governed by a Byzantine general, who was under the orders of the 
Exarch of Ravenna **. 
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After vanquishing the Avars and subjugating the various Slav tribes, the 
Croats settled in accordance with their agreement with Byzantium, in the 
North-West part of the Balkan Peninsula *. They took the place of the 
Avars as the ruling class. But they do not seem to have been very numer- 
ous since they were assimilated by the Slavs whom they had subjugated *9. 

The Croats were subject to Byzantium. Ostrogorsky maintains that 
whether or no the Croats recognized the suzerainty of Byzantium. no 

41 Dvornik, op. cit. IL 132-3. 

42 Finlay, A History etc. I. 336. 

43 Tougard, De l'Histoire profane etc. p. 186. 

44 Bury, A History of the later etc. II. 278. 


*5 Ostrogorsky, op. cit. p. 94. 
46 Dvornik, The Making etc. — Zupanic, op. cit. p. 280. 
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absolute trust must be put in the Byzantine assertion concerning her suze- 
rainty over the Slav tribes. Nor was there any likelihood of this having 
been regained in these parts. Dvornik is also sceptical about Constantine's 
assertion of Byzantine overlordship in the places handed over to the 
Croats and Serbs. But this seems beside the point. Since it is agreed that 
the Croats and Serbs were settled in this parts by the Byzantines, it is not 
clear why we should reject the other part of Constantine's statement, 
namely their recognition of Byzantine suzerainty, or why we should accept 
one part of the account as being true whereas the other part, which de- 
pends on it, is rejected? It may be remarked that Constantine does not 
allude only once to these peoples' subjection. In Ch. 29, 58 he clearly 
states that under the Emperor Michael (820-829 A.D.) the Croats and 
Serbs ceased to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Byzantines and became 
self-governing. Why should Constantine admit that they became inde- 
pendant in the 9th Century and insist on their subjection when they were 
settled? 

But is not this subjection a natural thing? Before the Croats and Serbs 
entered the Balkans, they were not an independant or free Nation or State. 
They were tribes, whether Slav or Sarmatic, not simply subject but under 
the rule of the Avars, who were their masters. Why should their subjection 
to the harbarous Avars be accepted and not that to the civilised Byzan- 
tines? During that period it was natural for various tribes to be subject to 
a great Power. No other state of affairs existed: only the states were inde- 
pendant. Perhaps the Byzantines did not make an issue of this subjection: 
it was merely understood and a matter of course. When the new colonists 
entered the Byzantine sphere of influence, they would have recognized 
Byzantine suzerainty on principle. Besides, had they not been settled by 
the Byzantines in regions which, legally, logically and according to the 
principles of Justice existing at the time, were under the lordship of the 
Byzantine Empire? What obligations had the new colonists undertaken 
towards the Byzantines? To protect the region against the Avars. Con- 
stantine is quite clear on this point. In Ch. 31, 33 he writes that the Croats 
are not obliged to fight outside their own country but they are obliged to 
maintain forces to protect the territories handed over to them. It is obvious 
that Heraclios used them as a dam against the Avar threat. 

The fact of their being subject to Byzantium does not mean that they 
paid tribute. In view of their undertaking obligations to protect the By- 
zantine frontiers, it was natural that, not only should they not pay tribute 
but on the contrary, according to the prevailing custom, that they should 
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be financially assisted by the Byzantines, at any rate during the period of 
their settlement. Nor was it ever maintained that the Byzantines thought 
of retaking these regions. Nowhere in our sources is there mention of such 
a thing or indeed indication of such an attempt. The whole question of 
suzerainty and vassalage must not be looked at from a contemporary 
angle but from the principles prevailing then, in the 7th Century and regu- 
lating the relationship between tribes and states. At that time, it was in no 
way dishonourable for a tribe to accept a State as its overlord, still less so 
when the State in question was the only civilised one in the European 
Continent. 

Certain difficulties arise over the Serbs' settlement. Constantine tells us 
that they asked for Heraclios' assistance together with the Croats. The 
emperor gave them a home in that part of the “Thema” of Thessaloniki 
(during Heraclios' time there was no Thema in the Balkans) known as 
Serblia (now Serbia). Jagic reckons the Serbs as several hundred thousands 
and rejects Constantine's version for this reason, that there would have 
been no room for them in the region of Serbia. But there is no source 
which quotes this number anywhere. Serbia was a stronghold which 
blocked the road South *'. Later it became known as the fortress of the 
Aliakmon. 

Zupanic makes out the Serbs to have numbered a few tens of thousands. 
He thinks they consisted of a tribe which served under the Byzantines 
against the Avars. But when was this? If it was when the Croats and Serbs 
moved down all of them were then fighting the Avars. If it was before, 
nobody alludes to it. Why should Heraclios settle the Croats in the 
Northern Balkans and the Serbs to the South of Thessaloniki? There were 
certainly other places in need of colonisation as is shown by the fact that 
the Serbs after a short sojourn went of their own accord to the North 
Balkans. Was it possible that all the Serbs were not settled in "Serbia"? 

We may suggest another theory, namely that there was a body of Serbs 
in Heraclios army, who had been enlisted and fought with him in the 
Persian campaign. The emperor, wishing to grant “soldiers’ property" to 
these probably selected the Serbia area. In this way he would have re- 
warded his men and protected the pass to the South Balkans with trained 
troops. Perhaps either the land was not fertile or the Serbs could not 
manage to live alongside the local Greek population and therefore asked 
leave to move. For they did not just move but sought leave to do so, as if 
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they were under some obligation of which they wanted to be quit. When 
permission was given, they left and went up towards the Danube. 

If our theory is correct, it explains why they changed their mind on 
reaching the Danube and decided to settle in the Balkan Peninsula. Proba- 
bly they were informed on the Danube that their fellow Serbs had settled 
there and that there was other suitable land for them. They could only 
have known that there was suitable land for them if they had been told by 
their fellow tribesmen who had settled there already. 

There is a sentence of Constantine's which seems never to have received 
attention from historians, though certainly we have not read all that has 
been written on the subject. In Ch. 32. 18 et seq. he says that Serbs coming 
from Serbia informed Heraclios "through the General then holding Bele- 
gradon". This leads us to conclude that in Heraclios’ time, between 626 
and 640 (he died at the beginning of 641) Belegradon (Belgrade) was in 
Byzantine hands. Constantine writes “then”, for in his day Belgrade was 
not in the hands of the Byzantines. During Heraclios' reign, the Byzantines 
had recaptured it and strong Byzantine forces commanded by a general, 
were garrisoning it. But this indicates that Byzantine suzerainty in the 
Balkans had again reached as far North as Belgrade and that it was not 
merely nominal but de facto. 

The only person to note this paragraph is Dvornik *, who writes that 
the mention of Belgrade is interesting, that nothing is known about Singi- 
dunum (the Roman name for Belgrade) at that time. Probably, he says the 
Byzantines had succeeded in recapturing it after the Avar defeat in 626 or 
perhaps on the occasion of the Croat attack on Dalmatia. But he observes 
that Constantine uses the Slav name instead of the Roman one. In our 
view it looks as though in Constantine's time the name Belegradon was 
current and that “Singidunum” had been forgotten, after having suffered 
much at the hands of the Avars. 

Constantine says that Heraclios settled the Serbs in the country which is 
“now” (in his own time) Serbia and South of the Croats. Heraclios tried to 
convert them to Christianity but without full success as part of the Serbs 
remained unbaptised. These are referred to by Constantine as “Pagans”. 

There is great discussion over the origin of the names Croat and Serb. 
Constantine maintains that the name for the Serbs comes from "servus" 
(slave) and this is accepted by Grégoire. But we must observe that "servus" 
does not mean simply a “slave” but someone serving in any capacity. Most 
historians reject Constantine's point of view and Dvornik tells us that the 
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name "Servoi" had been known for centuries and quotes a sentence of 
Pliny's and the Geography of Ptolemy *? locating them between the Volga 
and the Caucasus. 

Howarth thinks that the Croats were so named after their ruler Kouvrat. 
The Croats, like other Slavs, had a chieftain of Hun origin. 

Hauptmann regards them as being of Caucasian origin, becoming slavi- 
fied when they settled in the Vistula area. 

Grégoire says that the Croat ruler was Chrobatos, the son of Porgas, 
from whom the tribe took its name. In Ch. 30. 65, Constantine describes 
Chrobatos as one of the seven brothers and sisters who were the heads of 
a family which separated from the other Chroats. In Ch. 31. 31, Con- 
stantine says that the Croats then were ruled by the father of Porgas. In 
Ch. 31.25, they had Porgas as their ruler. We thus have three allusions 
from Constantine: 1. Revolt and descent of the Croats, with five brothers 
including Chrobatos and two sisters (Ch. 30. 65). 2. War against the Avars 
in Dalmatia under the father of Porgas (no name) (Ch. 31. 21). 3. Con- 
version of Croats to Christianity. Ruler Porgas (Ch. 31. 25). 

Grégoire considers that Chrobatos was the son of Porgas, thus contra- 
dicting the sources. According to him, Chrobatos or Kouvrat was ruler of 
the Bulgars and his name is recorded in the Books of the Miracles of St. 
Demetrios. He revolted against the Avars at the head of Slavs, Bulgars, 
Romans, etc. and is identical with the Kouvratos mentioned by Patriarch 
Nicephoros °°, the nephew of Organas, Grégoire identified Porgas with 
Organas who, again according to Nicephoros, was baptised in 619. 
Grégoire adds that Nicephoros and Theophanes make out Chrobatos and 
Organas to have been Ounogoundour (Bulgar) princes, whereas Constan- 
tine says they were Slavs. This difference hinders identification of the 
persons. The name Chrobatos is of Iranic origin and it is natural for a 
Prince of the Bulgars to have an Iranic name. This is in short his theory. 

But Grégoire's theory, despite all his efforts, has not been accepted. 
Apart from his contradicting Constantine in the matter of Porgas and his 
father, there are other points which make his view inacceptable. There is 
a time lag between the Croat-Serb revolt and the rising of the Bulgars. 
Again, if we accept Grégoire's theory, that Constantine's Chrobatos and 
Nicephoros' Kouvratos were the same person after whom the Croats were 
named, then we automatically have to enquire how there previously ex- 
isted and continued to be a White Croatia from which the migrating 
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Croats came down into the Balkans? White Croatia existed many years 
before the Bulgars revolted and continued to do so for many years after 
that event ?!, 


7 


Let us summarize what we have above written on this very contro- 
versial subject. 

The Byzantine Court after prolonged negotiations with different tribes, 
stirred up two tribes of Sarmatic or Slav origin against the Avars. They 
moved these latter two tribes South of the Danube. After a long war, 
assisted by the Byzantine army and fleet, the two tribes drove out or killed 
the Avars and settled in an area between the frontiers of Dyrrachium and 
the River Drava, afterwards spreading into Northern Pannonia. They 
subjugated and absorbed the Slavs who had been installed in these parts 
by the Avars. But as they were fewer in number than these Slavs, they 
were assimilated by them as far as language was concerned. They recog- 
nized the suzerainty of Byzantium and undertook to prevent any attempt 
to descend by the Avars. At that time, Belgrade had been recaptured by 
the Byzantines and a Byzantine general had his headquarters there. The 
Croats and part of the Serbs were quickly converted to Christianity. All 
those events occurred during the reign of Heraclios and evidently between 
622 and the beginning of 641, when the emperor's reign came to an end 
with his death. After the settlement of the Croats and Serbs the Avars 
ceased to threaten Byzantine territory or make raids on it. From that 
time, they disappear from the political horizon of Byzantium. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


SITUATION IN ITALY, SPAIN AND AFRICA 


Little is known about the state of affairs in these countries, probably 
because the Western Sources had not been sufficiently studied. 


1 


In Italy, during the whole period of Isaac's Exarchate, peace seems to 
have reigned between the Byzantine possessions and the Kingdom of 
Lombardy. 

As we have previously observed, Agilulf was succeeded by his son, 
Adalwald, who maintained the existing peace with the Byzantines but 
suffered from internal strife. This finally led to his dethronement and 
probable poisoning by his brother-in-law Ariwald or Ariovald. 

Honorius 1st succeeded Bonifatius 5th on the Papal throne, being 
elected on October 27th, 625 A.D. He died on October 12th, 638 A.D. 
Throughout this period the relations between Rome and Constantinople 
were excellent. Rome certainly continued to protest against the lack of 
Byzantine reinforcements in Italy. Honorius assisted Heraclios and Sergios 
in their effort to find a solution which would unite the Eastern Churches. 
At Heraclios' invitation, Honorius sent missionaries to convert the newly 
settled colonists and the Slavs in the North Balkans. After agreement with 
Rome Heraclios selected the most suitable persons to form the local 
Church hierarchy. 

Catholicism went on gaining ground in Italy. Despite the resistance of 
the Lombards, whose official State was heretical, Roman influence con- 
tinued to spread throughout the country. 

The Avars had invaded Friul and having defeated the Lombards who 
were not helped by the Byzantines, laid waste the countryside. They did 
not, however, harm the Byzantine possessions. 

Ariovald died in 636 A.D. and the Duke of Bresca Rotaris was elected 
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King. For a period of twenty years the Byzantines had lived peaceably 
with the Lombards !. 


2 


Peace reigned also in all the remaining Byzantine possessions in Spain 
up till 624 A.D. These possessions were then very limited. They only 
continued to remain Byzantine because the Wisigoths did not attack them. 
Naturally no reinforcements could be sent from Constantinople to these 
far-off regions. After Egypt had been occupied by the Persians, the 
Exarchate of Africa could not spare even a small part of his exiguous 
forces to help the Spanish possessions. 

In 623 Duke Svindila, who had distinguished himself in the time of 
Sisibut, was elected King of the Wisigoths. After 624 A.D., he started 
attacking the Byzantines with the object of expelling them from Spain. 
This final expulsion occurred some time between 625 and 629 A.D.? 

The Byzantines managed in the end to retain various strong points on 
the Spanish coast, the Balearic Islands and Ceuta as well, thanks to their 
fleet. This remainder of the Byzantine possessions was held until the 
Mohammedan invasion. 


3 


Complete calm prevailed in Africa during the whole period of the 
Persian war but when the Persians invaded Egypt there was great disquiet 
among the Roman populace and those governing the Exarchate. 

Africa could not expect great assistance from Italy owing to the 
problems which the Byzantine administration in Italy had to face. The 
Exarchate of Africa, consequently, had to use its small forces in safe- 
guarding the frontiers with Egypt to ward off any possible attack by the 
Persians. At the same time it had to keep watch on the Berbers and Moors, 
from whom there was always danger of attack. 

Niketas, Heraclios’ cousin, seems to have been appointed Exarch of 
Africa after the fall of Egypt. After his death in 628—629 A.D., a certain 
Peter was appointed to the Exarchate. 

Many years later we hear of a Gregory. Anyhow, information is very 


1 Hartmann in C.M.H. II. 203. 
2 Goubert, Byzance et l'Espagne Wisigothique, p. 75 — Altamira in C.M.H. II. 
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scanty and there is no mention of Africa in the Chronicles during Hera- 
cliog’ time *. 

This whole period seems to have been wrapped in peace in spite of the 
fears occasioned by the Persian advance. The effort to convert the various 
tribes in the interior to Christianity continued. But notwithstanding all 
their efforts the Byzantines did not succeed in completing the ecclesiastic 
organisation of the Mauritanean tribes. 

Communications with the interior were easy and secure ‘: good re- 
lations existed between the Byzantine administration and the tribal chief- 
tains of the region. 

On account of Monothelitism there was great disturbance in the area. 
As we have mentioned, the African clergy followed in the steps of Rome, 
to which they were subject. When Rome declared against the new dogma, 
the African clergy did so too. Maximos the Confessor took refuge there 
and, having been hospitably received by George, the Eparch of Carthage, 
he began his campaign against the Monothelte dogma from there. 

On the eve of the Moslem invasion, Africa lived on peaceably although 
there was continual tension owing to the desire for independance of differ- 
ent tribes. 


3 Aigrain in Histoire de l'Eglise V. 221 — Diehl, l'Afrique etc. p. 525 — Audollent, 
Carthage etc. p. 136. 
* Aigrain, op. cit. p. 223. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE HELLENISATION OF THE EASTERN 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


The seventh Century was of great importance for the Roman Empire 
as it was then that it changed its character, ceasing to be Roman and 
gradually becoming entirely Greek. This alteration took place very slowly 
and it was only at the end of the Century that it became apparent. 

As Finlay points out, it is very hard to define exactly when we can say 
that the State as Roman came to an end. The prevalence of the Greek 
element was so gradual that it was a long time before the State completely 
lost its Latin character. Curious to relate, up to the end when not only was 
there no further link between the Empire and the West but intense hatred 
towards it, officially the Emperor, Court and Administration went on 
being called “Roman” and the State being known as “the Roman Empire" 
or as they said then, “Romania”. 

At the beginning, when the Empire, in spite of the barbarian and 
Persian inroads was still merely a continuation of Rome, the only real 
change was in its capital. Court, Government and State were Roman and 
they all spoke Latin, which was the language of the greater number. The 
Church was in its infancy. Its power was not yet great, nor had it achieved 
the immense influence which was to allow it to prevail during the suc- 
ceeding centuries. The population which inhabited it, included within the 
Empire, was of different races with varying dialects but a common 
language, Latin. Though since the time of Alexander the Great and after 
a great part of Asia had been hellenised, the Greeks, those who spoke 
Greek, were just a minority among the vast population of the Roman 
Empire. All administrative acts, all Diplomacy and Laws were drawn up 
in Latin, because it was the common tongue of the majority, through 
which the bulk of the inhabitants could communicate. 

The army was composed of mercenaries who came from all parts of the 
Empire or from barbarian races. All terms and commands were in Latin, 
because only Latin was used as an army language. 
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When during the Vth Century, the western part of the Roman Empire 
was lost, the situation started gradually to change. Of course the State did 
not yet cease to appear as the Roman Empire, the administration being a 
continuation of Roman administration and the Court as that of the Roman 
Emperor's. Emperor, Court and Government never ceased to envisage the 
reconquest of the lost territories. Never for a moment did they cease to 
hope for the reinstatement of the Empire within its old frontiers, nor did 
they ever cease to attribute an oecumenical character to their State. But 
of necessity, various new elements began to appear which gradually were 
to play an immense part in the development and character of the By- 
zantine State. With the loss of the Latin or Latin-speaking Provinces the 
Greek and Greek speaking stock ceased to be a minority in the still great 
Roman State. Above all, the Greek spirit and Greek civilisation began to 
take over. The restriction of the frontiers and the limitation of the State to 
the Eastern Provinces allowed the penetration and influencing of their 
Rulers by the eastern spirit and character which prevails in those regions. 

Justinian succeeded, perhaps with the sacrifice of Byzantium's eastern 
interests, in winning back a part of the territories lost in the West, namely 
Italy, Africa and part of Spain. For a time it was thought that the time had 
come for reinstatement of the Roman Empire. But it was a thing of the 
past. Justinian's attempt was not merely devoid of any future but harmful 
to the interests of Byzantium. 

Paul the Deacon describes Maurice as the first Greek king. This is 
opposed to reality. Maurice was the last Roman Emperor. He was the last 
representative of Roman thought and the universality of the Roman 
State !. 

The seventh Century began with disasters, the greatest of which was 
Phocas himself. The beginning of the Century was a period of exceptional 
danger to Byzantium. Avars, Slavs and Persians seemed likely to destroy 
it. Great parts of the Eastern Provinces were lost. The North Balkans were 
laid waste and partially captured. Byzantium was left with its purely Greek 
or hellenised regions. Naturally, Byzantium would endeavour to win back 
what she had lost and temporarily she was to succeed. But naturally too, 
during the period when only Greek Asia Minor and the Greek parts of the 
Balkans were left to her, she was subject to the influence, complete influ- 
ence of the Greek element. Perforce Greeks were admitted to the adminis- 
tration. The army was necessarily composed of Greeks. This process of 
hellenisation became wider in extent and speedier when after a few years 
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the Eastern Provinces, which had allowed the delusion of universality to 
remain, were definitely lost. 

Up to the 7th Century, Byzantium remained a Roman State. From then 
on the factors favouring a change increased and started to prevail. A 
fundamental internal alteration gave a new form to the State and with the 
new composition its character became different. 


The titles used in the Byzantine Court came from Rome: they were 
Latin. Of course with the increasing influence of the Greek factor they 
had begun to be hellenized without altering their original nature. 

The ruler of the State was known as "Imperator" or "Augustus", titles 
which were translated into "autocrator" and "sebastos" or “Avgustos”. 
This was a straightforward translation ?, but the Greek stock to which 
these names were foreign knew the ruler as “basileus”. This word de- 
scribed the supreme ruler more exactly to the Greeks. "Imperator" or 
"autocrator" was to them a military title. The rulers in Greece had always 
been known as *'basileis" (kings). In this way it became customary for the 
emperor to be known as “basileus” (king). But this was unofficially: 
neither the Court nor the Administration recognised such a title. Gradual- 
ly though, it passed from the people into the Government and began to be 
employed officially as well, but without it being equal to the title of emper- 
or. Nor was it used in Laws, diplomatic affairs or on coins. The only 
person then officially known as "basileus" was the ruler of the Persian 
Empire. 

The first official appearance of this Greek title took place in 629. In 
Neara (New Law) No. 25 of Heraclios, which according to its inscription 
was promulgated on April 12th, 629 A.D. and was concerned with the 
granting of privileges to the Church (Ch. xIx), is inscribed: “Heraclios and 
Heraclios the young Constantine, basileis faithful in Christ" *. This is 
the first known official use of the word, which was from then on to be 
employed by the rulers of the Byzantine State until its fall. Later on the 
words “of the Romans" were added to the title of “basileus”. According 
to Stein, Dólger and Ostrogorsky this occurred at the beginning of the 9th 
Century. Laurent says that this dating is incorrect *. 

Much has been written on this matter even up to the present day. One 
opinion has it (Amantos, Diehl, Bréhier, Baynes, Bury, etc.) that Hera- 

2 Bréhier, L'Origine des titres etc. p. 121. 

3 Zachariae von Ligenthal, Jus etc. III. pp. 44—45. 

* Laurent, Notes de Titulature Byzantine. 
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clios assumed the title officially after his conquest of the Persians. This 
act was regarded as putting the seal on his triumph. Vasiliev maintains 
that the Byzantines did not wish to use the title officially, since there was 
another “basileus” using it. Stein attributes the change to the increasing 
influence of the East, where the title was in use. 

Ostrogorsky considers that the use of the title derived from the in- 
creasing pressure of the hellenized Empire. Our own view is that Greek 
influence did in fact impose its employment. Heraclios spent many years 
of his life in camp and it is impossible for him to have avoided the influ- 
ence of the Greeks who composed his army. Heraclios on many occasions 
showed himself a realist. His officers and troops and the people of the 
regions through which he passed referred to him as “basileus” and he had 
grown accustomed to the title. He must have realised that ‘‘autocrator” 
and “Augustus” were out of date. The first years of Heraclios’ reign when 
he and his sons were called “autocratores, Caesars, Flavius Heraclius and 
Heraclius the young Constantine, Augusti faithful in Christ" seem very 
remote. 

But it was not only the ruler's title which became hellenized. All the 
others as well as Court etiquette and Government officials gradually as- 
sumed Greek names. The old Roman names and titles disappeared. In 
their place we have Greco-Anatolian names 5. The “Magistri” and “Prae- 
fecti" give place to “logothetes”, “strategos”, *eparchos", “droungarios”. 
Many Latin words took on a Greek form. "Castrum" (fort) for instance 
became “kastro”, the “comes rerum privatum" turned into “komes ton 
privaton" (Count of the Emperor's Privy Purse). The Forum, public 
square or market place, became “foros” °. Etiquette too was hellenized. 
The old mode of address: “Augustus you have triumphed” (tu vincas) was 
replaced by "Many Years to the King"! 


Laws, Decrees and Administrative Acts were originally published in 
Latin. But little by little under the pressure of events they began to be 
composed in Greek. Fifty years earlier, Justinian composed his Code and 
Digest of Laws in Latin. The Decrees which were issued after the Code, 
the “Nearae” (New Laws) were mostly brought out in Latin, the father 
tongue. Admittedly various new laws had to be issued in Greek, but these 
were exceptions. From the 7th Century, all the Laws and all Decrees were 
composed in Greek. It was only natural. The Byzantine State had become 


* Baynes in C.M.H. II. 300. 
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limited to Greek Asia Minor, the Balkans, Italy and Africa. The bulk of 
the population, the core of the Empire, spoke Greek. Since most of the 
Decrees and Laws were addressed to these peoples it was natural for the 
bi-lingual method which had been in use during the latter half of the 6th 
Century to cease being necessary. Owing to tbe Byzantium having a Greek 
population on which the State, those in authority, and their officials de- 
pended, everything was written in Greek. This was not merely so that it 
could be understood by the people but because it was the native tongue to 
those who did the writing. Very few of these knew Latin. Already by the 
end of the 6th Century, Pope Gregory, when in Constantinople as apocre- 
sarius (representative) of Pope Pelagius, complained how hard it was to 
find a good Latin interpreter. 


It was the military section of the Empire which was hellenized soonest 
of all. Up to Maurice's time, Latin was the language in army use. The 
army, as we have mentioned, was enlisted from among various people, 
mostly of foreign extraction. The mercenaries came from different parts 
of the Empire and peoples who lived outside its boundaries. The tongue 
which united them and which they really all knew was Latin. Even the 
senior officers in the Byzantine army were sometimes foreigners, Goths, 
Armenians and so on. They had to use a common language which was 
comprehensible to their subalterns and troops. 

From the 7th Century and mainly from the time of Heraclios, the 
mercenary system ceased to be the basic form of enlistment in the By- 
zantine army. Not only was it hard to find mercenaries, but money to pay 
them was short. Recruiting began among the populations of which the 
Empire was composed, especially among those in Asia Minor " and the 
Balkans. But these were purely Greek or hellenized peoples and the only 
language they knew was Greek, which both officers and men spoke. 
Probably none of them knew Latin. Admittedly Heraclios used Armenians 
and Saracens, but naturally these on account of their being neighbours of 
the Greeks and having exchanges with them, knew more Greek than Latin. 
The necessity of having a single language in which to communicate was 
very real in the Army. It was a reality which Heraclios could not have 
overlooked. ““Maurice’s Strategicon", composed or re-edited in the 7th 
Century was written in Greek. This manual, composed as we pointed out 
in Ch. ix, before Heraclios started his campaign against Persia, therefore 
before 622, fulfilled an urgent need. Some Latin words are retained, 
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others are hellenized. This manual was for the use of an army in which the 
officers who were to study it were in the vast majority of cases Greek. 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos complains of the hellenization of the 
Army. In his book “De Thematibus" he writes that “From the time of 
Heraclios the Libyan, those who were with him were indeed hellenized 
and abandoned the father, Roman tongue” £. Constantine, who was writing 
in the 10th Century still regarded Latin as the father tongue and probably 
as a cultured man he knew it. But, dreamer though he may have been, he 
still wanted people to read his books and so he wrote them . . . in Greek. 


Coins up to the reign of Heraclios were inscribed in Latin. Early in the 
7th Century Heraclios employed Greek characters on the bronze coinage?. 
The Greek inscription “en touto nika” exists on these *°. From a minting 
point of view these are regarded as “foreign”. They were probably minted 
at Carthage !!. These coins are the first money to bear a Greek inscrip- 
tion ?. Later on we have Greek inscriptions on silver money as well, 
particularly after 629 A.D.'*. Below a Cross, the Greek “en touto nika” 
(in this you win) begins to replace the original Latin “Deus adiuta Roma- 
nis" (God helps the Romans). According to Baynes, the Greek inscription 
was engraved on coins which were minted in 629 to commemorate the 
victory of the Cross and its restoration !*. This view is incorrect. The 
Cross was placed on Byzantine coins, as we have already pointed out, from 
the 6th Century. 

It was very much later that the Greek inscription took the place of the 
Latin one on gold coinage. The words “Basileus” or *Despotes" do not 
appear as inscriptions on gold coins before the 8th Century. Anyhow, it is 
from Heraclios' time that Greek inscriptions begin to oust Latin ones 
from the coinage. This development was very slow and centuries were to 
pass before Latin inscriptions were to be entirely replaced by Greek. 


The Church played an important part in hellenization of the Empire. 
From its establishment in the Eastern regions, the language used was 


8 Constantin Porphyr. De Thematibus, ed. Pertusi, p. 60. 
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Greek. Either because the head of the Church had a Greek education or 
because the congregations mostly spoke that language, the ecclesiastic 
tongue was Greek. The Gospel was written in Greek and the services were 
conducted in Greek, a language in which ecclesiastical hymns and poems 
were written. The Patriarchate communicated in the Greek language and 
the Church Fathers used it ffof their writings. 

As the Church's power and influence grew, it was to be expected that 
the language which it employed should prevail. In time, all Church foun- 
dations had Greek names. *Xenones" hospices, "Ptochotrofia" alms- 
houses, ‘‘Nosokomia” hospitals, “Orphanotrophia” orphanages, “Vrepho- 
trophia" creches, “Gerontokomia” old peoples’ homes and “Askitiria” 
hermitages, all names referred to in Justinian’s New Laws. They were 
managed and supported by the Church so of necessity the complete hellen- 
ization of the Church affected the entire situation. This wag particularly 
so from the time when Byzantium’s frontiers became limited and the 
population within them predominantly Greek. 

The Church addressed itself to the people. Its services and edicts must 
be comprehensible to the people, so of course the language the majority 
understood was employed. 

The head of the Church in Constantinople played a very important part 
and had great influence throughout the Empire and on the Court. Particu- 
larly when it was headed by personalities of the calibre of Patriarch Ser- 
gios. Their language was Greek and they used this tongue in which to 
communicate with the other Patriarchates. 


Originally the only official language in Constantinople was Latin. Part 
of the City populace consisted of Latins who had come there with the 
Court and settled there. The Administration was Latin, while the army 
and the emperor’s Guard had their orders delivered in that language. The 
general public was made up of different races who had come there to seek 
their fortunes or to find work. There were many languages and dialects in 
current use. Only the Church used Greek. 

But the population living near the City was Greek or hellenised. Thrace 
and Macedonia were purely Greek in character, while Asia Minor to a 
large extent was hellenised. Of course elements of the old aboriginal stock 
still remained but gradually, with the increasing hellenisation of the whole 
State, it was natural for these to follow suit !5. Little by little the popu- 
lation of Constantinople increased and with it the influence of the Greek 


15 Charanis, Ethnic Changes etc. 
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language did so too. The more numerous the inhabitants became, the 
more Greek was heard. Greek slowly permeated the whole public life of 
the City. Jorga writes that in Heraclios' time, the Greek Byzantine Empire 
was born !4. 

It was then that the popular Greek language appeared and came into 
use even among the non-hellenised peoples of the Byzantine State. From 
the end of the 6th Century and the beginning of the 7th this popular tongue 
occurs in public demonstrations and poetry (Ch. II). In time it also pene- 
trated into literature 17. Up to the 7th Century, the various Byzantine 
authors write in an archaic language, but from the 7th Century this 
changes. Theophylactos Simokattes and George Pisides continue to use 
ancient Greek but the Chronicon Paschale is written in the spoken tongue. 
Other authors, notably the hagiographers write, in secular language. Epi- 
grams and poems take on the form of spoken Greek. The whole attempt 
to introduce a language which all can understand becomes daily more 
apparent. 

At length the Greek language, that of the people, becomes the official 
State language while Latin begins to be unknown even in educated 
circles !?. Certainly a large number of words come from the Latin, but the 
people has hellenised them. Thus they say "familia" instead of “‘oikoge- 
nia", "scrivon" instead of “grapheus” (writer) and ‘“‘aplikevo” for “strato- 
pedevo” (encamp) !?. From the 7th Century, under this influence, By- 
zantine literature takes on a character which is both theological and popu- 
lar, destined to last for a considerable period. 


From the 7th Century on, the Byzantine State, though still called the 
Roman Empire, entirely loses its oecumenical nature and becomes a pure- 
ly Greek State. From this Century, the use of any Latin term for an Au- 
thority of any sort is unknown. They all assume a Greek form. Hellenism 
reigns and becomes the order of the day. Greek Byzantium which sees the 
light of day in the 7th Century, is strikingly different to the half ancient 
half Latin State of the previous period ?». Racially, it is not completely 
Greek even after the loss of the Eastern Provinces. There are foreign ele- 
ments which appear to be quite important in some regions of the Empire. 
But the civilisation and language is Greek and on this account Byzantium 

16 Jorga, Histoire de la Vie etc. I. p. 294 — Charanis, in BYZ v. 15/1940-41. 

17 Diehl, op. cit. p. 228. 

18 Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine etc. p. 95. 


1? Bury, op. cit. vol. II. p. 173. 
20 Ostrogorsky, Byzantium in the Seventh Century. 
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whether State or people can no longer resist the natura] propensity to full 
hellenisation. Of course, we repeat, the process is very gradual but it is 
precisely this development of Byzantium, this fundamental change, which 
is to enable the Byzantine Empire to survive. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


This volume comes to an end before the Mohammedan peril, Islam, 
appears on the stage and at a time when Byzantine rule was supreme. It 
needs a further study to explain the amazing phenomenon of how a small 
number of Arabs that nobody had hitherto taken into account and who 
themselves originally had had no ideas of conquest, managed not merely 
to overcome the mighty Empire but to entice thousands, nay millions of 
men to embark on a fantastic onslaught which enabled them within a few 
years to occupy almost half the then known world. 

But before we conclude this volume which ends with the first phase of 
Byzantine history in the 7th Century A.D. there are certain observations 
to be made and certain reflections to be added. 

An unimportant event, a simple incident provoked by an order which 


was perhaps right but unstudied led to a foolhardy military revolt and an 
outburst of popular displeasure. This simple episode had astonishing 
repercussions and terrible results for the then Greco-Roman world and 
its civilisation, results which no one could have foreseen or even imagined. 

Danger to the Byzantine world then emerged from the pressure of Asia, . 
with Persia at its head. It also came from that of different foreign hordes 
under the Avars, who had a reserve of man-power in the Slavs. It came 
from the discontent engendered by the bad administrative system, from 
the manner in which taxes were imposed and collected, from continuous 
religious disputes. But the greatest peril stemmed from racial dissimilarity, 
the various nationalist tendencies and the inability of Byzantium to assimi- 
late or join together in a proper manner the peoples which composed the 
Empire. 

Maurice followed a policy of peaceful relations with Persia, destruction 
of the Avars, improvement of the Administration and religious tolerance. 
The revolution and his murder did not allow his plans to reach fruition. 
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Phocas' unsuitability and the collapse, especially the spiritual and moral 
collapse, which occurred during his reign, brought Byzantium to the verge 
of disaster. 

Heraclios, without means and with the prevailing dissolution, could not 
face the situation. The slender material means at his disposal and the 
impossibility of raising a large army prevented his fighting a successful 
war on two fronts. He was compelled to abandon Europe and turn his 
attention to the Persians. Chosroes' persistance and Heraclios' successive 
strategic mistakes prolonged the war for a long time. 

In Europe, meanwhile, the North Balkan Peninsula was laid waste. So 
as to put a definite end to the Avar threat, Heraclios was forced to settle 
various tribes there as a front line of defence against the Avars. He was 
also obliged to permit settlement in the deserted areas of Slav tribes which 
had infiltrated. If Byzantium had had a period of peace ahead of her, she 
could probably have succeeded in absorbing these tribes. But time was 
not on her side. Fully occupied with facing the Mohammedan danger, she 
could not manage to submit the tribes to her civilising influence. Despite 
their continual defeats, the Tartar-Mongol tribes also made capital out of 
Byzantium's weakness. 

In Asia, the destruction of Persia, brought about through Chosroes' 
obstinacy, overturned the balance of power which had existed in that 
region. Admittedly, the Byzantine victory resulted in riddance of one foe, 
a well organised and civilised enemy, implacably hostile to Hellenism. But 
notwithstanding their hostility, these two civilised States had a mutual 
solidarity against the barbarians. The destruction of Persia resulted in 
leaving Byzantium with her far-flung frontiers alone against the attacks of - 
barbarian hordes and above all the very great pressure exerted from Asia. 

Administrative reform and quelling of discontent needed a long period 
of peace. The long war years and disasters had made the world and 
certainly the people of the Empire poorer. Pressure to return the Church 
loan not only made any measures to relieve the people impossible but 
made tax collection still more pressing and slowed up administrative re- 
form. It was this bad administration which was at the root of the cata- 
strophe. 

Adjacent to the Byzantine desert frontiers lived various tribes which 
were subsidized by the Byzantine Government and were supposed to 
guard these frontiers. The Byzantines had succeeded in converting all 
these Saracens and tent-dwelling Arabs to Christianity. They paid them 
yearly subsidies and turned them into “good clients". Persian occupation, 
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the absence of Byzantine forces from these parts, the weakness of By- 
zantium and particularly her Government's refusal to go on paying the 
subsidies began turning these tribes into enemies. They not only opened 
the road to invasion by the Arabs of Medina but assisted them, finally 
going over to their side. 

Heraclios' efforts to achieve religious union had, alas, even worse re- 
sults: they brought about a new Schism. The effort was necessary and his 
policy was correct. It was only through quelling of religious disputes and 
union of faith that dissolution could be stopped among the different 
peoples composing the Empire. Meannesses, personal ambitions, mo- 
nastic spite and above all the impossibility of East and West reaching an 
‘agreement all hindered religious union. But the schism, if we analyse it, 
was pointless. When the "'Ecthesis" was published, the Eastern Provinces 
for the benefit of which it hds been produced, had either fallen or were in 
the process of doing so. i 

Heraclios was a strange personality, strong yet weak at the same time. 
He was a brave soldier and a good general on the field of battle. He began 
his attempt to stem the decline with persistence and faith. He was de- 
termined to raise up, unite and keep the Empire together as the standard 
bearer of Greco-Roman civilisation. Up to this point he was a truly shining 
personality. 

If Heraclios had died in 630, he would have been regarded as one of the 
great leaders of history. He had vanquished and destroyed the two chief 
enemies of the Empire, of Hellenism and Christendom. His final victory 
and restoration of the Holy Cross, regardless of whether it had been 
prompted by political motives, would have made him go down to history 
as a brave hero and a Christian king. 

But.. . alas for him, for Byzantium and Hellenism, Heraclios survived. 

In Asia a new religion gave faith which was needed to make its people 
fanatical and at the time when she was about to launch a new onslaught, 
Byzantium was alone and helpless in that area. 

Byzantium’s population was tired and had an administration in the 
process of being reorganised coupled with a religious dispute to face. But 
above all Byzantium had a ruler, Heraclios, who was exhausted in body 
and soul. He had given his all in a colossal nervous and physical effort to 
vanquish his country’s enemies. He who had given so much and who had 
very nearly restored the Empire, was himself the one who spelt finis to 
the idea of the Roman Empire. 
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If Phocas had not existed, Mohammedanism would have been nothing 
more than an insignificant adventure, with no future to it. 

If Heraclios had succeeded, Byzantium, reconstituted, hellenized and 
most important, united, would have carried on her mission, the mainte- 
nance and spreading of Greco-Roman civilisation, 
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APPENDICES 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


I. Patria, commonly "phara" — clan. Form of primitive social organisation in 
which all the people descended from the same person constitute a social group. This 
group has the nature of a socially organised whole. 

IL According to P. Charanis (Ethnic Changes etc.,) there are no indications that 
the Slavs who entered Byzantine territory before 601 left after the conclusion of 
peace. First we must observe that there is no sign of forcible or permanent settle- 
ment of Slavs before the above-mentioned epoch. Our sources only allude to in- 
cursions and, apart from the towns which are mentioned by name and nearly all in 
the northern Balkan Peninsula, record no other capture. How could there be any 
indication of evacuation by the Slavs when there is no reference to their settlement? 
But apart from this lack of indication, Charanfis’ view cannot be supported. We 
cannot believe that the Byzantines, after repulsing the invaders with great trouble 
would not have rid the country of undesirable people who had settled there without 
their agreement. If Charanis' view is accepted, we must enquire why the By- 
zantines fought so bitterly and shed so much blood? 

HL Elegy inscribed on the tomb of Constantina (Cedrenos 707/773): 

IV. Various chroniclers give muddled and conflicting account of the insurrection 
in Antioch. 

Theophanes gives different dates 609, 610, 611, 612 and writes: "Then (?) there 
was a revolt and the Patriarch of Antioch was killed." Cedrenos followed him and 
gives the date of the rising as 610. 

The Chronicon Paschale records that news of the Patriarch's death reached the 
City at the end of September 610. The Eastern Chroniclers Sébéos, Michael the 
Syrian, Agapios and John of Nikiou write about the fighting in Syria and Palestine, 
Vonosos' mission and the harsh manner in which the revolt was quelled. Afterwards 
they record Heraclios' revolt. 

Almost all the contemporary writers who follow Theophanes agree that there was 
only one insurrection in Antioch and that then the Patriarch was killed by the Jews. 
First Kulakovski, who was followed by Bréhier, notes that Theophanes' account is 
a mass of different events because Theophanes places them in the 7th year of 
Phocas' reign (608—609) and the Ist of Sergios’ (610—611). 

The rising was put down by Vonosos. Apart from the sources, which are explicit, 
we have the following contemporary witnesses: 1. The Life of Ayios Theodoros 
Sykeottes relates that when Vonosos was going to the East, he passed by the Monas- 
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tery of the Saint (Dawes-Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints, pp. 179-180). 2. Jacobus 
(Jacobi Doctrina, ed. Bonwetsch, p. 39) says that he helped Vonosos' men when he, 
Vonosos, beat the Greens at Antioch. Vonosos was sent afterwards to Egypt where 
Heraclios' revolt had prevailed. Consequently, he must have arrived in Syria at the 
end of 608 and before summer 609, when he went to Egypt. Vonosos was at Con- 
stantinople in 610. 

The Patriarch's death is recorded in the Chronicon Paschale as occurring in the 
14th Indiktion — 610. That year is the first of Sergios' according to Theophanes, 
the 8th of Phocas', according to Cedrenos and Agapios and the 1st of Heraclios' 
reign, according to Michael the Syrian. 

Thus the first rising and its suppression by Vonosos must have taken place in 
608—609, while that of the Jews and the Patriarch's murder occurred in 610. It is 
obvious that these two separate events were combined in one by Theophanes. 

V. In the Library of St. Mark's in Venice, there is a manuscript catalogue of 
alchemists mentioning certain works: a. By the Emperor Heraclios, concerning 
Chemistry, to Modestos, eparch of the Holy City. b. By the same Heraclios, 11 
Chapters about the making of gold. 

In Paris there are manuscripts containing excerpts from an astrological treatise 
attributed to Heraclios: Mss. 684 "Effective brontologion according to the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, as included in table of the zodiac, compiled by Heraclios the 
Basileus from the movement of the stars". Mss. 1630 "Treatise by Heraclios the 
Basileus on astral movement". There are other treatises ascribed to him, among 
them one dated 618. 

VI. The children of Heraclios and Martina are: 1. Flavios Constantinos (Theo- 
phanes p. 301) born defective and died a few years later. 2. Flavios or Favios, of 
whom we know nothing at all. 3. Theodoros (Ducange) born deaf and dumb. Died 
young. 4. Flavios Heraclios or Heracleonas, born in 626. 5. David. 6. Marinos. 
7. Augustina. 8. Martina. 9. Febronia. 10. A daughter, name unknown. Heraclios 
is said also to have had a natural son called John Atalarichos. 

VIL Nicephoros (p. 7) describes a barbarous incident at Budocia's funeral. While 
the funeral procession, with the coffin open, was passing through the City streets, 
a maid, a barbarian slave (Zonaras XIV. 15. 305) spat from a house balcony and 
the spittle fell on the corpse. The enraged populace entered the house and arrested 
the maid whom they burnt alive without a trial. The populace also wished to arrest 
the mistress of the house, but she, knowing what would happen to her, hurriedly 
disappeared. 

VIII. Our sources for the first phase of the campaign are George Pisides and 
what is now known as the “Pseudo-Sébéos” or the so-called history of Heraclios 
attributed to Sébéos. Both these references are contemporary, though there are later 
sources as well. 

1. George Pisides accompanied Heraclios on this campaign. He was a Deacon 
and Sacristan of Ayia Sophia and a personal friend of Heraclios. He wrote a great 
deal of poetry containing slight but valuable information. He was a hymn writer 
and wished in his poems not only to praise Heraclios but show how everything that 
happened was owing to Heraclios. 

2. "Pseudo-Sébéos", a chronicle by a more or less contemporary chronicler 
attributed to Sébéos. Today his authorship is questioned it being asserted that it was 
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the work of an Armenian chronicler named Xhosrov. To simplify matters, we will 
continue to refer to it as the Sébéos source. The chronicler is well informed about 
events in Armenia. He is far less of a mythologist than the rest of the Eastern 
chroniclers. But he seldom provides chronological data. The events he describes 
occurred but the writer relates them in the order which he thinks right and ac- 
cording to the tradition handed down to him. 

3. Theophanes, who is not contemporary with events. Consequently he uses 
Pisides as his main source. He seems to have had other sources to draw on which 
have not come down to us. 

4. George the Monk, Leo the Grammarian and Zonaras have a common source. 
Cedrenos follows Theophanes. 

5. Michael the Syrian and Bar Hebraeus seem to have drawn on the Chronicle 
of Sébéos. 

IX. The icon of Christ “not made by human hands" seems to have been Hera- 
clios’ "Labarum" (sacred banner) throughout the whole of the Persian war. In 
Byzantium's history there are various icons "not made by human hands", which ali 
played an important part. 

To begin with, it was thought that this was the icon from Edessa, Which it is said 
preserved that town from the Persians in 544, Today it is considered to be the one 
which came to the City in 574 from the village of Camouliani in Cappadocia. 

The subject is discussed exhaustively by A. Grabar (L’ Iconoclasme Byzantin), 
E. Dobschiitz (Christusbilder) and Pertusi (Poems of Pisides). 

X. Pylae. (The Gates). The harbour at which Heraclios landed, are a cause of 
great confusion to contemporary historians. 

Quercius, who first published Pisides’ poems in 1777 wished to give the position 
of the Pylae (Gates) and, misled by his classical education alleged that Pisides 
meant the Cilician Gates on the shore of the Issic Gulf where in former days Cyrus 
the younger had encamped (Xenophon: Cyrus Anabasis or Expedition of Cyrus). 

If such a mistake is excusable in Quercius, this certainly does not apply to 
Gibbon who wrote Byzantine History and who is supposed to have read at any rate 
all the Byzantine sources. 
legend which even to this day is accepted by ions historians. rians. According to 
him, Heraclios with his fleet crossed the Aegaeon and reached the Cilician Pylae. 
There he mustered the Byzantine garrisons which the Persians, though they had 
occupied the whole of Asia Minor, had... forgotten to capture! From there, He- 
raclios threatened Persia and forced the Persians, who were encamped at Chalce- 
don, to evacuate Asia Minor. Gibbon commits another grave error by saying that 
the person who fixed the important point, the Cilician Gates, where Heraclios 
landed, was Pisides, whereas Pisides merely writes "Pylae". 

This theory and also Heraclios' "ingenious plan" is repeated by Lebeau, Finlay, 
Drapeyron, Paparrigopoulos, Lambrou, Laskin, Oman, Bury, Herzberg, Butler, 
Rawlinson, Grousset and Moss. Drapeyron indeed, with a fine flight of imagination 
writes that happily the Avars, when they arrived at Constantinople, did not see 
Persians encamped opposite. He described the islands through which the Byzantine 
fleet passed and explains an entire imaginary strategic plan. 

Tafel was the first person to note that Pisides' and consequently Theophanes' 
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*Pylae" are not Cilician and this view was accepted by Baynes (originally with a 
wrong explanation), Bury (who admitted his initial mistake), Gerland, Kulakovski, 
Vasiliev, Amantos and Pernice. 

The principal arguments against Gibbon's theory are that 1. Pisides writes 
“making an unexpected day's journey”. But it would have been impossible for the 
Byzantine fleet to cross from Constantinople to Cilicia in one day. 2. That no 
stopping place for the fleet is mentioned on such a long journey. 

We could add numerous other arguments, but surely the question is a different 
one. Were the "Pylae" (Gates) unknown to our Sources? 

1. Theophanes refers to them on two other occasions: a. under Leo the Isaurian 
in 717 and b. under Constantine VI in the year 797. In both cases the "Pylae" 
(Gates) have to be somewhere near Constantinople. 

2. The Chronicon Paschale writes that Zeno came from the so-called "Pylae" 
and entered Constantinople. Malalas writes the same about Zeno in the 14th In- 
diction. 

3.Constantine Porphyrogennitos in his “De Ceremoniis" describes the "Pylae" as 
the place where the Emperors usually disembarked when they were going to the 
East. 

Our sources alone make the site of the famous “Pylae” clear. 

XL Many of the historians, led astray by Gibbon assert that the Persians had 
captured the whole of Asia Minor. Gibbon maintains that the Persians seized 
Chalcedon in 616 and left Asia Minor in 627 and this is repeated by Lebeau 
(ch. 56-77). 

Drapeyron, Paparrigopoulos, Lambrou, Oman, Bury and Rawlinson all say that 
the Persians left Asia Minor in 622 after Heraclios had landed at the Issic Gulf. 
In his study entitled "The First Campaign", Baynes writes that the Persians occupied 
Chalcedon, while in C.M.H. he vaguely writes that they occupied Galatia and 
Cappadocia. Finlay says Asia Minor as far as Ankyra. 

Pernice, followed by Pertusi maintains that the Persians occupied Caesarea and 
that they left it on the approach of Heraclios in 622, being unable to defend it. 

All these views run entirely contrary to the sources. 

The Chronicon Paschale states that Sahin came as far as Chalcedon and then 
retreated. Patriarch Nicephoros, George the Monk and Cedrenos say the same. All 
the Sources are explicit that Sahin retreated. 

Theophanes writes that in 616 the Persians "took" Chalcedon and in the year 619, 
Ankyra in Galatia. Theophanes in saying "took" does not infer permanent occu- 
pation. The word is used for simple incursions. We have, for instance "took" Meso- 
potamia and Syria in 606 and “took” Syria in 607, while the same is said of Cap- 
padocia, Armenia and Paphlagonia in 606. 

The Sébéos source says that Heraclios went down to Caesarea where he mustered 
his army. Pernice indeed writes that this refers to Heraclios' second campaign, but 
the Sébéos source only reckons there to have been one single campaign, from the 
start to Chosroes' death. Nor is any mention made of a break in the campaign. The 
Byzantine army only gathered at Caesarea in 622, the continuation of the campaign 
in 624 came from the northern axis, the road from Satala-Theodosioupolis where 
the Byzantine army was at that time. 
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Pisides and Theophanes write that he gathered the troops encamped and that the 
first battles took place “in regions of Armenia". 

Pernice and Pertusi's statement about Caesarea rests on an extract from a letter 
of Chosroes, mentioned by Sébéos. Apart from the fact that Pernice does not 
regard this letter as genuine, Sébéos relates that this letter was written in the 34th 
year of Chosroes' reign, that is 623-624. But the assertion which is entirely false is 
that Caesarea was not fortified. In 611, the Persians held the city for a year, 
besieged by Priscos and only left it when fodder ran out. As we have already stated, 
the Persian army was based on its cavalry. 

Caesarea was one of the most important and strongly fortified cities in Asia 
Minor and one of the main communication centres. Each time the Persians captured 
it, the Byzantines reacted immediately and even under Phocas, in spite of the 
prevailing state of dissolution, it was successfully retaken. After 612, though 
Persian incursions took place in Asia Minor, this city was neither captured nor did 
it suffer an attack. 

Pertusi writes that Sahin continued to hold onto his positions at Caesarea. He 
does not give any reference on which to found his strange assertion. On the contrary 
he is completely at variance with contemporary sources who say that Sahin 
evacuated Asia Minor and that in 622 the Persian Commander was Sahrbaraz. 

There seems no doubt that no Persians were left in Asia Minor by 622. Moreover, 
this is clearly stated by Michael the Syrian (II. 401) who writes that by then the 
Persians had occupied Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, Palestine and Egypt. Evidence 
that no Persians were in Asia Minor is the dispersal of the Byzantine army over this 
area for two or more years. 

XII. The question of the exact chronology of the surprise attack made by the 
Avars has provoked great discussion. 

Our Sources give the following: 

The Chronicon Paschale gives for the 11th Indiction (September, 622 — August, 
623), the 13th year of Heraclios' reign (October, 622 — September, 623): "This year 
in the month of June, 5, the first day, etc.", e.g. Sunday, June 5th, 623. 

Theophanes writes: "Year 6110 (618), 9th year of Heraclios' reign (October, 
618 — October, 619), 30th year of Chosroes (620)". Given that during this period 
Theophanes is one year out, the date he gives is 619, which is also Heraclios' year. 
Cedrenos too follows this chronology. 

Nicephoros and George the Monk do not quote any chronology. 

Present-day historians differ among themselves and recently accepted 617, which 
no Source mentions. 

To begin with Theophanes chronology as corrected by Petavius had been ac- 
cepted. The latter proposed changing June Sth in the Chronicon Paschale to June 
3rd, which gives us Sunday, June 3rd, 619. 

Gerland points out that the Chronicon Paschale is a contemporary source, 
whereas Theophanes wrote 200 years later and that such an exact date cannot be 
due to chance. 

In his study entitled "The Date of the Avars' Surprise", Baynes tries to repudiate 
Gerland's arguments. In his view, the dating in the Chronicon Paschale cannot be 
accepted because: 
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1. Heraclios set out in March 623 (Theophanes) from Constantinople. He must 
inevitably have been present at the ambush of the Avars. 

2. According to Thomas the Elder (Chronica Minora) Heraclios invaded Persia 
in 934 (623). 

3. Theophanes' dating demands four winters before the end of the war. If the 
date for Heraclios’ second departure, as written in the Chronicon Paschale, is ad- 
mitted, that is 624, we are one winter short. 

4. Some mistake must have occurred (!) in the order of the pages in the Chroni- 
con Paschale and consequently events mentioned therein as belonging to the year 
623 must be altered to 617, in which year nothing is mentioned at all! 

Those are his principal arguments. But it does not look as though the distinguish- 
ed English historian's views can stand up to either simple criticism or logical exami- 
nation: 

1. Apart from the Chronicon Paschale giving March 624 as the date of Heraclios' 
departure, Heraclios returned to Constantinople in March 623. How could he have 
left a few days later? The question is examined at length in Ch. XII. 

2. In spite of his mistakes, Thomas the Elder is worth trusting. But he lived in a 
Monastery in Syria and wrote 50—60 years after the events. How then can he be 
regarded as more reliable than a contemporary and almost official Byzantine 
Source? 

3. It is true that Theophanes requires four winters for his method of dating 
Heraclios' whole campaign. But when we examine the Byzantine operations for the 
years 624—626, it is clear that not only are no winters missing but, if we accept 
Theophanes' chronology, as Baynes does, we have a whole year over. 

4. The final argument that the surprise attack must be transferred to 617, be- 
cause the Chronicon Paschale says nothing for this year is most ingenious but in- 
acceptible. The Chronicle does not say anything for the 7th — 619, the 8th — 620 
or the 10th — 622 Indiction. Why therefore should this particular Indiction the 
5th — 617, be preferred rather than another? Perhaps because June 5th in this 
Indiction happened to be a Sunday? 

Baynes dating is accepted by Amantos, Bréhier, Diehl, Kulakovski, Ostrogorsky 
and Barisic. 

This theory seems to us inconceivable. The historians do not accept the year 
mentioned in the Chronicon Paschale because Theophanes does not agree. Since 
they are to base their conclusions anyhow on Theophanes, it is likely that they 
will agree to the date suggested by him. But they do not accept this either because 
the contemporary chronicle, the date of which they are discarding, relates that the 
surprise attack occurred on Sunday, June 5th. In 619, the 5th June happened to be 
a Tuesday. In view of this, we search for a year other than 623, on which June Sth 
was & Sunday. The nearest year is 617 and therefore they agree to this. 

This seems a strange conclusion derived from a strange way of thinking... to 
end up with the year 617, which neither the Chronicon Paschale, Theophanes, nor 
even any source mentions! 

XIIL Pernice reckons the 34th year of Chosroes' reign to have been 622-623, 
which is wrong. Chosroes came to the throne in summer, 590, and the 34th year of 
his reign was therefore summer, 623 — summer, 624. 

Baynes as usual comes to strange conclusions. He maintains that since Sébéos 
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wrongly states in Ch. 24 that Heraclios revolted against Phocas in the 22nd year 
of Chosroes' reign, that is 611—612, while actually this happened in 610, Sébéos 
was a year out in this connection and we must read the 33rd year of Chosroes' 
reign, that is 622—623. At the end he says that the letter was received early in 623, 
because Heraclios could thus make preparations for war in good time. The funny 
part is that Baynes says that the battle against the Persians took place in February 
623. 

But how could the letter have been received early in 623 at a time when Heraclios 
who reached Constantinople in March, 624, was not in the City? 

XIV. There is no end to the discussions about when Heraclios left Constanti- 
nople for the second time. Right from the beginning the chronological difference 
was realised and efforts made to bridge the gap. 

This is what the Sources say: 

According to the contemporary Chronicon Paschale "on March 25th, Annunci- 
ation Day in the 12th Indiction — 624, in the 14th year of Heraclios' reign — 624", 
King Heraclios went out to the eastern regions. Theophanes writes that in the year 
6114 — 622, the 13th year of Heraclios' reign — 623, the 35th of Chosroes' — 625, 
the 14th of Sergios’ = 624, the 11th Indiction = 623, March 15th “the king set 
off". Thus Theophanes provides four different dates. 

Nicephoros does not relate the return and setting out again of Heraclios. He only 
recognises one departure. The other Byzantine chroniclers do not give dates with 
the exception of Cedrenos, who follows Theophanes in mentioning the 13th year 
of Heraclios. Among the eastern chroniclers Thomas the Elder writes that in 934 — 
623 Heraclios left his Capital and entered Persia, which he laid waste. 

Michael the Syrian correlates Heraclios' invasion to his alliance with the Khazars. 
Bar Hebraeus places the expedition in 625 or 624 as corrected by Baynes. Agapios 
has two dates, the 15th year of Heraclios' reign and the invasion with the Khazars. 

The Sébéos Source gives no chronological indication apart from the fact that 
Heraclios set out on receiving an insulting letter from Chosroes, which he places in 
the 34th year of his reign — 624. 

This is the information given by the main sources. We must add that there are 
two dates about which nobody has any doubt: 1. The concerted attack on Constan- 
tinople took place in 626, 2. Chosroes was killed in 628. In both these instances, 
Theophanes is a year out. 

Various students have tried to bridge the gap between the two Sources. Clinton 
(Fast Romani, 11.167) admits that Heraclios left on March 25th (Chronicon 
Paschale) of 623 (Theophanes). All present-day authors have accepted this dating. 
Gerland on the contrary regards the Chronicon Paschale date as correct and as 
proving Theophanes to be a year wrong. Amantos and Minorsky agree with Ger- 
land's opinion. 

Baynes tries to refute Gerland, his principal argument being that in 624 Easter 
corresponded to April 15th. If we agree with the Chronicon Paschale, Heraclios 
left Constantinople on March 25th and remained in Nicomedia until April 20th, 
when he went Eastwards. How is this long time lag to be explained? If, on the 
other hand, we accept Theophanes' chronology, Easter, 623, was on March 27th. 
Heraclios went to Nicomedia on March 25th, celebrated Easter, waited there for 
Chosroes’ reply and... set out on April 20th. It is hard to perceive Baynes’ 
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reasoning, for why should Heraclios wait for Chosroes answer after Easter rather 
than before it? 

Before we reach the main argument against Heraclios being able to leave in 
March 623, certain details must be elucidated. 

1. The Eastern Chroniclers do not acknowledge that Heraclios set out twice. 
Their narration of events up to Chosroes' death is unanimous, but they have abso- 
lutely no chronological sequence. Sébéos skips from Spring 626 to Autumn 627 as 
if continuing his previous narration. Events which have no inter-relation are re- 
peatedly connected, for example: Michael the Syrian connects the Persian raid on 
Rhodes with the capture of Ankyra, events which he places in the first year of the 
Moslem Hegira, 622—623. Theophanes gives 6111 = 619 as the date of the capture 
of Ankyra. Why are we to accept Theophanes' dating as regards Ankyra and not 
that of Michael, while on the contrary we admit Michael's date as correct regarding 
Rhodes? 

2. We must not try and draw chronological conclusions from people living in the 
depths of Armenia (Sébéos) or Syrian Monasteries, who naturally learnt their facts 
from tradition. 

3. Thomas the Elder, on whom Baynes for the most part is grounded, is un- 
doubtedly fairly accurate, but not always. Apart from the lack of sequence in his 
narrative, for example, after the reign of Phocas, he goes on to the meeting of 
Heraclios and Sahrbaraz in 629, later telling of the capture of Antioch in 560 by 
Chosroes I. He is not always exact. He writes that Maurice's murder took place on 
the 23rd of the month Amb, 914, which is August 23rd, 603. This date is incorrect. 
Like all the eastern and some of the Byzantine chroniclers he knows only one 
expedition by Heraclios. Probably he was informed that the battle between the 
Byzantines and Persians occurred in 623 and thought that Heraclios set off on his 
campaign at that time. 

Apart from the above and many other arguments which could be produced, it 
does not seem as though we can have continual recourse to Sources which are not 
very positive in order to refute the Byzantine Chroniclers. 

The Chronicon Paschale is a contemporary and almost official Source of refer- 
ence for events which happened in Constantinople at that time. It gives a clear date 
from which we cannot differ unless there are serious grounds to prove the source 
wrong. 

But it is unacceptable to invent imaginary dates quite inconsequently. We 
reject the contemporary Chronicle's dating because it does not agree with the year 
written by Theophanes, who was not contemporary. We reject Theophanes' month 
because it does not tally with the one in the contemporary chronicle. With this 
curious reasoning we invent a date, March 25, 623, mentioned by no Source. But 
we must make up our minds either to accept the 25th March, 624 of the Chronicon 
Paschale or Theophanes’ March 15th, 623, unless we are to change into alchemists. 

But let us now put a leading question which nobody has voiced up till now. Was 
it possible for Heraclios to have left on the 15th March, or even the 25th March, 
623? 

The battle against the Persians took place in 623: Baynes and Pernice say in 
February, while Bury and Kulakovsky think it was at the end of January. Thus all 
who support Theophanes' year of 623 agree that Heraclios arrived in Constanti- 
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nople after the second half of February, 623. He went there to face the Avar 
threat. In those days when there were no telephones or aeroplanes, how could he 
have managed to get there, receive information, send out an embassy to negotiate, 
come to an agreement and leave again? 

Theophanes chronology is inadmissable while that of the Chronicon Paschale is 
contemporary with events and kas a logical chronological sequence. 

Heraclios left Constantinople on March 25th, 624. 

XV. It has been said, in particular by Vasiliev (Notes on the History of Tre- 
bizond), that Heraclios went by sea and the Black Sea at that, to Trebizond. 

He relies mainly on Nicephoros and a Georgian Source (Djanashvili) which says 
that after collecting a huge army, Heraclios went by ship to Trebizond. Moses 
Dasxuranci also writes that the emperor went by sea to Mingrilia (Lazike). Thus 
Vasiliev considers that there is a tradition according to which one of Heraclios' 
three campaigns was made by sea. But on that first campaign he disembarked on 
the opposite coast to Constantinople. On the third campaign, Heraclios did not set 
out from Constantinople and so it is only on the second one that he could have 
passed over the Bosphoros to Trebizond and started his campaign from there. 

We could also add Leo the Grammarian, George the Monk and Cedrenos who 
give the same information as the sources quoted by Vasiliev. 

There is no doubt that a tradition exists that Heraclios landed at Lazike by way 
of the Black Sea. Byzantine Sources connect this landing with his Khazar alliance 
and invasion of Persia with them. Both Moses and the Georgian reference do 
exactly the same, so that we must connect up his sea-voyage with the Khazar 
alliance, which however, occurred in 626. It was quite natural for Heraclios to take 
ships from Trebizond and cross the Black Sea to the Caucasus where he met the 
Khazars and with them invaded Persia in 627. Only the events of 626—627 can 
complete the whole tradition, because otherwise, if we admit that he went by sea 
in 624 we can only agree with one part of this. In 624 there was no question of his 
meeting the Khazars and making an alliance with them. 

XVI. Manandian's study is based almost exclusively on the Peutinger maps. 
These maps were compiled in 400 B.C. by the Roman cosmographer Castorius, 
they were discovered and published by Peutinger in the 16th Century. They are 
very valuable in spite of basic mistakes. The roads they give are not the only ones 
which existed, but merely those registered and described by Castorius. We do not, 
therefore, use them as our sole criterion. 

Manandian says that the Byzantines after Naxcawan, took the road mentioned 
as Gobdi (Khoi)-Paresaca-Ecbatanis. It is the continuation of Miller's road No. 95. 
Manandian thinks that his suggestion is confirmed on account of: 1. Tauris not 
having been captured and 2. According to Ardzrouni, Urmia was taken. 

Urmia is mentioned only by the above Armenian chronicler. This town lies, how- 
ever on the West bank of Lake Urmia and thus Heraclios, instead of marching 
straight on the town of Ganzac which was on the eastern side of the lake, would 
have had to make a detour of about 150klm.returning afterwards to proceed to 
Ganzac. In other words, he would have lost 15—20 days. 

The fact of Tauris not being mentioned does not mean that he did not take it. 
Besides from Marand there was a direct road to Ganzac without passing through 
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Tauris. Most probably, Heraclios in his haste to overtake Chosroes went by this 
direct route. 

The fact of Manandian's being ignorant of Minorsky's study giving the site of 
Ganzac partly excuses his mistake. 

Urmia was in fact captured by the Byzantines, but this occurred in 627, when 
they passed down the western shore of Lake Urmia. This piece of information was 
probably handed down to Ardzrouni who was not a contemporary chronicler. 

Sébéos definitely states that Heraclios, after crossing the Araxes, marched straight 
towards Ganzac. This "straight" cannot be identified with the strange roundabout 
suggested by Manandian. 

XVII. The town of the Ganzaki or Ganzac is so called from the Armenian word 
Ganza (treasure). It is thought to have been the capital of Atropatene Media. It was 
a stronghold with a winter palace and a Temple of Fire. 

There was considerable doubt about its exact site. Originally it was identified 
with Tauris (Amantos, Diehl, Bury, Lebeau). H. Rawlinson showed that it must be 
identified with ruins at Takht-i-Suleyman, south-east of Tauris. This has also been 
accepted by Pernice, Christensen, Baynes, Kulakovsky, George Rawlinson and 
Manandian. 

In his study entitled “Roman and Byzantine campaigns”, Minorsky showed up 
H. Rawlinson’s mistake. According to Heraclios’ letter included in the Chronicon 
Paschale, Ganzac had 3,000 houses and was suitable for winter quarters. Takht-i- 
Suleyman is at a great height above a gorge surrounded by lofty mountains. The 
space is not large enough for a town of this size and its height makes it unsuitable 
for winter. 

On the other hand, in the valley of the River Jaghatu, which was renowned for 
its warmth, are the ruins of a large town. It is near the intersection of three roads. 

According to Minorsky, the Arab geographers called it Janza or Kanza and their 
descriptions suggest the ruins of Leylan. Here there was also a Temple of Fire, but 
the Fire of Adher Gushnasp had been moved to another town. Minorsky adds other 
arguments to prove his contention. 

Leylan lies about 40 kim. south of Maragha. One old source (Blochet, Liste 
géographique etc.) says that this town was founded by the touran Franzak. Ac- 
cording to Marmadji it was the seat of the Nestorian Bishopric of Azarbaijan. 

XVII. Thebarmais. Many suggestions about this have been made by Hoffmann 
who considers that it was not a town at all but the Province of Beth Armaye or 
Bitharmais. 

In the same study Minorsky suggest that Bitharmais-Thebarmais-Darastasis (Pi- 
sides) are one and the same town, the name of which cannot be reestablished today. 
After studying Pisides’ information about Darastasis, the Eastern chroniclers and 
the Arab geographers, he comes to the conclusion that it must be identified with 
Takht-i-Suleyman, which the Arabs call Al-Shiz. There was a stronghold there with 
a summer palace and a large Temple. In about 550, Chosroes I transferred the fire 
of Adher Gusnasp, the God of War from Ganzac (Leylan) to Thebarmais (Takht-i- 
Suleyman). 

After Heraclios’ invasion, Chosroes II moved both the sacred fire and the 
treasure from it. When the time of disturbance was passed, the Temple was rebuilt 
and the Fire reinstated. 
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Honigmann's observations (Review of Minorsky's etc.) concerning various false 
suggestions of that author, do nothing to weaken Minorsky's fine work in identifi- 
cation of two ancient and furthermore unknown towns. 

XIX. The treasure of Croesus, King of Lydia, mentioned by Theophanes 
(p. 308, 5) could not then have existed. The Persian State had been broken up many 
times, particularly by Alexander the Great. 

It appears as though the Sacred Fire of the Persians had been removed to the 
Temple of Thebarmais together with the treasure. This treasure probably was 
derived from spoils of war dedicated to it. It is said that when Baran defeated the 
Hun Eftalites he dedicated part of the booty as well as this Khagan's crown to this 
Temple (Huart-Delaporte, L'Iran antique etc.). Chosroes, before his battle with 
Baran, prayed in this Temple and promised that if he was victorious he would 
present gold and precious stones (Christensen, L'Iran etc.) Consequently this 
treasure must refer to offerings which clearly had immense value and which 
Chosroes removed to prevent their falling into Byzantine hands. How this tale about 
Croesus' Treasure was handed down to Theophanes is not known. 

XX. Touldon. The Byzantines used this word to denote their army transport 
system. The word first appears in the Tactics of Orbicius. "Touldon" included not 
only army equipment but the women, legal or otherwise of the soldiers, their 
children, etc. The word "touldophylax", "guardian of the touldon" was used for 
persons serving in this body. According to Theophylactos Simokattes (IL I) the 
word comes from the Latin. The Touldon had its own banner (vandon). See Dain, 
“Touldos” and “Touldon”. 

XXL Manandian maintains that the first road, which Theophanes calls “for 
Taranto”, does not refer to Darende but to Theodosioupolis (Karin in Armenian). 
This is, therefore, the Manzikert-Theodosioupolis-Satala-Sebastea road. He is proba- 
bly wrong here. This road which is about 900-950 kim. in length, is longer than the 
other but shorter than the one which the Byzantines finally took. It is doubtful 
whether they could have used it at that time of the year, for it is very difficult and 
necessitates climbing numerous mountain-sides, going down into deep ravines and 
crossing rivers amid the inhospitable Armenian tablelands. We have described the 
problems of crossing Armenia from South to North in Chapter XII. 

Manandian also considers the road “through the land of Syria” to have been the 
old Artaxata-Tigranokerta road of the Peutinger maps. This is a longer road than 
that which the Byzantines took marching round Lake Van, and which is mentioned 
by Ptolemy. For this reason it is impossible to agree with Manandian, who relies 
entirely on the Peutinger maps without taking the alternative roads mentioned by 
other old geographers into consideration. 

XXIL Theophanes makes a remarkable statement on page 313. He says that 
Sahrbaraz loosed the cables and took the bridge over to the other bank. In this 
fashion the Byzantines were prevented from crossing the Euphrates and obliged to 
look for a ford by which to do so. After this, Sahrbaraz "putting back the bridge in 
the same part of the Euphrates, crossed it and followed in the wake (of the king)". 
We must analyse this remark. Sahrbaraz was on the western bank of the Euphrates 
and when he saw the Byzantines advancing along the eastern bank, he took over 
the bridge to the western side to prevent their crossing. 

The Byzantines found a ford and moving over to the western bank marched West 
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to Germaniceia. The Persians then refixed the bridge and crossing over to the 
eastern bank, followed the Byzantines who were marching West. It seems very odd 
that this whole account has not drawn the attention of any historian. Gerland (Die 
Persischen etc., p. 362) who particularly deals with Heraclios’ campaigns, writes 
“meanwhile Sahrbaraz remade the pontoon bridge over the Euphrates and by this 
means followed Heraclios"! Lebeau (Histoire etc. XI. 109) writes much the same 
and so does Pernice (L'Imperatore etc. p. 178). Theophanes is quite clearly wrong. 

This is just a small example of the difficulties facing anyone who studies this 
period. 

Various people bave endeavoured to correct the text by saying that the Euphrates 
is not referred to, but the River Nymphios (Batman-Su). Actually, Heraclios in 
reconnoitring to the East did reach the River Nymphios, a few kilometres before 
Martyropolis. Certainly this version fully explains Theophanes' account and has 
geographical meaning. But unfortunately Theophanes at this juncture is using the 
lost 3rd canto of Pisides' Heraclead (III. 16) as his principal reference and this in a 
fragment which has been found clearly refers to the Euphrates. 

But another doubt springs to mind. The Persians were on the western bank of the 
Euphrates. Why did they not occupy the main road along which they were later to 
try and march, before the Byzantines? They had plenty of time to do so. 

XXII Baynes in his “Avar Surprise etc." in trying to justify Theophanes chro- 
nology, says that Heraclios remained in Cilicia. His main arguments are the follow- 
ing: 1. Heraclios made a determined effort to bring back the Byzantine influence in 
South-East Asia Minor. Between the years 621 and 625 Rhodes suffered a Persian 
attack. The islands had also endured various Slav raids. If Heraclios desired to 
continue Roman rule and end the threat to this area, he had to take the necessary 
steps. Consequently Theophanes rightly took Heraclios over to Adana in Cilicia 
and we must reject the correction “to Adata". 

2. It is at this time we first hear of coin minting in Cyprus. There are coins dated 
626 and 627. We must connect this event with Heraclios' activity in 625. 

3. We must connect the fact that on a date before 626, Heraclios wrote a letter 
to Arcadios, Bishop of Cyprus in the form of a Decree (!) against Paul the One- 
eyed. According to Baynes, the question why the letter was sent to Cyprus has not 
been elucidated. There are known to have been monophysite communities there. 
It was quite natural for Heraclios to try and conciliate monophysite feelings there 
in order to keep Roman influence alive. But a certain period of time, which only 
Theophanes' chronology allows, would have been required. 

4. If the battle of the Saros took place in April, 626, Sahrbaraz must have 
marched straight to Chalcedon. We know he arrived there some days before the 
Avars, which this dating would not have permitted. Whether or no we accept 
Gerland's views, the whole progress of Heraclios in a south-westernly direction 
seems to have been a pointless undertaking. 

Baynes presents some more arguments concerning Heraclios' going over into the 
Caucasus and so on, which we will examine in Ch. XV. In another of his studies 
(The Military Operations, etc.), Baynes returns to the subject. Though perceiving 
Theophanes’ void, he does not wish to desert the chronology he has accepted. He 
writes in addition that he does not know what Heraclios was doing during the 
summer (!). 
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Careful examination of all Baynes' arguments shows that they cannot afford this. 

Baynes relies mainly on Theophanes' text and particularly on Heraclios’ having 
left Constantinople for the second time in 623 and passing the winter of 625-6 at 
Sebastea. These two events, as he says, are interconnected. 

As we pointed out in Ch. XIV, Heraclios could not have left on March 15th, 623, 
as Theophanes’ dating would have it, since he reached Constantinople within the 
first ten days of March, 623. Baynes accepts both Theophanes' narrative and his 
dates as correct. In this case three facts are given: 

&. The battle of Saros took place in April. According to Theophanes' account, 
the Byzantines crossed the Euphrates in March. After Samosata there is no mention 
of any respite. 

b. The battle went on with doubtful results until night, when the rival armies 
separated (Theophanes). 

c. After the battle, the Persians retreated, while the Byzantines "surged on to 
Sebastea". 

In view of these data, let us examine Baynes' arguments. 

1. Is it possible to concede that Byzantine influence in the area to which Baynes 
refers had suffered a set-back? The coast of Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands 
were inhabited by an orthodox population with Greek civilisation and traditions. 
They had no religious and still less nationalist problems. Probably a certain boosting 
of morale was needed. But the greatest possible boost this could have received would 
have been the decisive defeat of the Persians and the freeing of those parts from 
any danger of enemy invasion or occupation. The mere appearance of Heraclios, 
be it with a victory in the area, would have raised the Empire's prestige, but would 
have had no wider significance. But, as Theophanes relates, the Byzantines stayed 
there a very short while and no victory was won. 

Consequently it does not look as though the mere presence of the Byzantines, 
which would have brought catastrophe in its wake owing to the Persians' arrival, 
would have resulted in reviving their influence. This too, after a battle with dubious 
results. 

2. What connection is there between the minting of coins in Cyprus in 626 and 
627 with Heraclios' chance appearance in Cilicia in 625? Could he not have com- 
manded the minting from either Sebastea or Constantinople? Coins were minted in 
Cyprus in 626-7, 627-8 and 628-9 (Grierson, The Isaurian Coins of Heraclios). 
These coins were minted for the needs of the Byzantine army which from 627 was 
serving in Mesopotamia and Syria. They were minted there because the craftsmen 
of the Alexandria and Antioch mints had taken refuge in the island. What relation 
was there between this minting in 626-7 and later with the movements of the By- 
zantine forces in 625? 

3. There is a Decree and not a letter which was issued against Paul the One- 
Eyed, but why should it have been issued from Adana or some other town in Cilicia? 
The subject of Paul is discussed in Ch. XX. In this connection we must merely ob- 
serve that the negotiations had been carried on between Paul and Sergios and Sergios 
would have prepared the Decree in Constantinople. It was forwarded to the Bishop 
of Cyprus because Paul was living there and was the Leader of the Cypriot Mono- 
physites. What logical reason could there have been for Heraclios to go over with 
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his army into Cilicia in order to sign a simple Decree, which he could have done 
wherever he happened to be? 

4. Baynes does not admit 626 as the date of the Battle of Saros because Sahrbaraz 
would have had to march straight to Chalcedon in order to get there some days 
before the Avars. The Avar vanguard appeared on June 29th, 626. The distance 
from the Saros to Chalcedon via Germaniceia is 1200 or 1400 kim., if one went 
further southwards. The Persians could have covered this distance, even marching 
slowly, in 40—60 days. If the battle of Saros was fought on the 10th—15th April, the 
Persians would have reached Chalcedon at the end of May or beginning of June, 
consequently not just a few days but some weeks before the Avars. 

There is no doubt that if Heraclios had gone down to Adana, it would have been 
a pointless trek. But anyhow we know that he did not do so, having been told by 
Theophanes that he was in haste to reach Sebastea. Most probably Heraclios knew 
the Persian plans but had not learnt which army he was engaged with and which 
was to march on the City. Granted that Sahrbaraz was the Byzantines' customary 
antagonist he probably imagined that Sahin's army was assigned to Chalcedon and 
wished to bar the road to it. That is why he was in haste to capture the approaches 
to the northern road along which this army was due to march. 

But even if we admit that Heraclios went down to Adana and marched from 
there to Sebastea, as Baynes asserts, instead of arriving at the end of April, he would 
have done so at the end of May and this timing does not allow of his wintering. 

Finally, Baynes' contention that he went to Cilicia in order to get reinforcements 
as he had been deserted by his allies must at least be regarded as strange. Heraclios’ 
allies have abandoned him one year earlier. If he had wanted reinforcements, he 
would have gone to his reserve bases, Caesarea or Sebastia. What was he going to 
find in Cilicia? Baynes tells us that the coastal towns had been captured by the 
Persians, so how could they reinforce him? 

Anyhow we cannot accept Baynes' assertion because apart from his relying solely 
on Theophanes narrative, they have no logical or chronological sequence with the 
events. 

XXIV. There are many sources referring to the siege of Constantinople. The 
greatest amount of information and the most positive comes from Byzantine sources. 

A. Eye-witness accounts. 

1. The account “Concerning the godless Avars and Persians savage attack on the 
divinely protected city with their shameful routing by God and tbe Holy Virgin". 
This is an historical poem attributed to Theodore, the Elder and Synkellos of Ayia 
Sophia (Sternbach, Analecta Avarica. Moravscik, Byzantino-turcica L 294). He was 
appointed a member of the embassy sent by the Byzantines to the Khan of the 
Avars. 

2. Panegyric poem by George Pisides "On the attack made by the barbarians and 
their failure, being an account of the war on the walls of Constantinople between 
the Avars and the citizens". This poem is commonly known as "Bellum Avaricum". 

These two poems contain only a certain amount of information about the siege of 
the City. Both writers are bent on extolling the part played by the Holy Virgin and 
showing that only through Her intervention was the City saved. 

B. Contemporary Sources. 

The only contemporary source is the Chronicon Paschale, which describes the 
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siege with great clarity and a mass of detail. Unfortunately there is a gap of a few 
days which not only makes it hard to understand what occurred fully but leaves 
many questions unanswered. 

C. Later sources. 

1. Various Synaxars and panegyric speeches. Many of these are collected in vol. 
92 of Mignes P.G. This source is generally known as "Oratio Historica". It often 
contains valuable information, but its general tendency is to demonstrate and prove 
some "Miracle". 

2. The chroniclers Theophanes, Cedrenos, Patriarch Nicephoros, George the 
Monk, Zonaras, Leo the Grammarian and Theodosios of Melitene provide some 
information but extremely little detail and they are trying to show that it was only 
owing to the "Miracle of the Holy Virgin" that the City was saved. 

3. Michael the Syrian and Bar Hebraeus also give us information but it is not very 
reliable. In general they consider the City only to have been besieged by the Persians 
alone, ignoring the Avars. Patriarch Eutychios describes the siege in an entirely 
fictional manner. Agapios and Al-Makine, too, give us hardly any particulars. These 
two chroniclers mention the Persians only, while Sébéos and the Armenian chroni- 
clers ignore the siege altogether. 

D. The only existing source for the siege of Thessaloniki is the Acta Miraculi 
St. Demetrii. All these ecclesiastical sources present enormous difficulties. The 
narrative is so shrouded in the religious setting of each event that it is hard to make 
out where imagination ends and reality begins. 

XXV. Some of Pisides' verses have caused great confusion owing to their having 
been interpreted in different ways. 

In Bellum Avaricum v. 250-251 he writes: "idi gar iche tris eton peridromous 
katastratigon tis athesmou Persidos" ("for already he had had three periods of 
years fighting against lawless Persia"). 

Clinton (Fasti Romani) relies on these verses to prove that as Heraclios left 
Constantinople in March 623 (and consequently the Avar surprise attack did not 
take place in that year), by 626 he had already been at war with the Persians for 
three years. 

Gerland rejects this argument of Clinton and maintains that these verses of Pisides 
can be interpreted as concerning the third year since Heraclios had been fighting the 
Persians. Thus by the summer of 626 three campaigns had already taken place, 
those of 624, 625 and the retreat of 626. 

Baynes does not agree with this view. In his work entitled "Some Notes on the 
Historical Poems of G. Pisides" (Classical Quarterly, VI/1912) he maintained that 
for the facts and Pisides' poem to agree, tbree years of war would have been required, 
namely 623, 624 and 625. 

Pernice (L'Imperatore etc.) agrees that Pisides' verses do not refer to years, but 
chronological periods of events. 

Pertusi, without taking sides, translates "three periods of years" as meaning three 
years. 

The reasoning of those who assert that Heraclios left Constantinople in 623 and 
not 624 is largely based on these verses. Thus the Avars' surprise attack cannot have 
taken place in 623, because Heraclios would have been present at the raid. 

We will not take sides over this obscure passage of a poet whose main object was 
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to extol his idol Heraclios and not determine chronology, we will merely observe 
that three years means three years: "peridromoi" (periods) is a space of time: 
from ... to. Thus the two do not entirely agree: it is a beautiful poetic phrase, but it 
does not fit the circumstances. Furthermore, the campaign against the Persians did 
not begin in April 623 or 624, but in 622. Consequently, if we agree that the By- 
zantines were in 623 solely occupied with the Avars and not with the Persians and 
so the surprise attack of the Avars happened in that year, we have the following 
campaign periods: Campaigns in 622-623, 624-625, 625-626. Thus in summer, 626, 
we have the three full years of war against the Persians and three time-periods 
(peridromoi) of campaign against them. If, on the other hand, we accept Baynes’ 
views and admit the time period 623-624 as the year of war against the Persians, we 
then have four war years or four war periods: 622-623, 623-624, 624-625, 625-626. 
But in this event we must agree that Pisides either made a slip or that he forgot the 
622-623 period. But this is impossible because at that period (622-623) the only 
campaign in which Pisides personally took part occurred. 

XXVL In Barisic's study "Les Miracles de St. Demetrius, etc." he says that the 
siege of Thessaloniki occurred in 618. His principal arguments are: 

I. In vol. 2 of the Acta S. Demetrii the concerted Avar-Slav siege took place two 
years after the Slav attack under Hadjon. Barisic puts this down to 616 and thus 
the chonology favoured by him agrees with the text. 

II. This dating is corroborated by Theophanes who gives Avar incursions into 
the Balkans during the years 617-619. 

The Acta S. Demetrii (1337 etc.) support Barisic's contention. But as he himself 
admits we are not dealing with an historical book but a work of hagiography. The 
account of events is so shrouded in the religious veil and influenced by the craze for 
miracles and imagination that it is very hard to reach exact conclusions particularly 
as regards the dates. 

The only Avar incursion to which Theophanes refers is that which finished with 
the surprise attack on Heraclea. As we said in Note XII, Theophanes assigns the 
following dates to this raid: Year 6110 — 618, 9th year of Heraclios' reign — 
October, 618 to October, 619, 30th of Chosroes’ = 619-620, 10th of Sergios’ = 
619-620. Consequently Theophanes mentions 619 A.D. He does not mention raids 
during this period anywhere else, as Barisic maintains. Thus we cannot rely on 
"Theophanes to accept the dating for the years 616 and 618. 

If despite all this we accept this dating of Theophanes, given that there was then 
a Byzantine army in the European Provinces, as Theophanes himself clearly states, 
and that the siege lasted 33 days, we must at once ask why the army did not intervene 
to aid the largest European city in the Empire? 

As we wrote in Ch. XI, the Avars only made two big incursions into the South 
during this period, those of 623 and 626. So we must ascribe the Avar siege of 
Thessaloniki to one or other of these dates. There was then no Byzantine army 
in Europe. 

XXVII. Manganika or Mangana. Heavy arms used either for attacking or de- 
fending walls. The chief types were: 

1. Rams. These consisted of large beams at the ends of which were lumps of 
bronze or iron usually shaped like a ram's head. The beam was suspended by ropes 
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from a scaffold so that it could strike violently against the part of the wall or gate 
being attacked. 

2. Stone-throwers. These could project stones weighing 100 to 200 Ibs. a distance 
of 200-300 yards. They were used either by the besiegers to destroy the ramparts or 
by the defenders to destroy the siege engines or attacking columns. 

3. Balisters or Catapults. Large arrows or javelins were thrown by these with 
such force that they pierced shields or breastplates. 

4. Helonai (Tortoises). Mobile shelters under which soldiers approaching the 
walls or gates of a besieged city took shelter. They were very often widely used for 
opening up tunnels under the walls, to hide the men operating the rams and in 
general for shielding all works. 

5. Helepolis. Wooden towers of the same height or higher than the wall being 
assaulted. They were usually moved on wheels. Other apparatus was fitted on top 
of these towers such as rams, balisters or stone-throwers, etc. 

XXVIIL In his study "La défense maritime etc.", Grumel examines the subject 
of the sea walls of Constantinople during the period of the Avar siege. He believes 
that: 1. the testimony of the S.O.C. concerning the sea walls is full of mistakes. 2. 
According to the Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae there were no sea walls before 
439 on the Golden Horn side. 3. the wall referred to in the Chronicon Paschale is a 
sea wall erected under Theodosios II and which met the northern section of the land 
walls above the “Armatiou” quarter. Grumel ends up with the conclusion that there 
was no sea wall on the Golden Horn between the walls of Constantine and those of 
Blachernae, a distance of about 11/2 kim. The Byzantines had no reason to protect 
this part as well as they were the only nation to have a strong fleet. Only at the end 
of the VIIth Century, when the Mohammedan fleet made its appearance was it 
necessary to close the Gulf with a chain at the beginning and later to fill in the 
vacant space with a wall. This was probably built in the time of Constantine IV 
(668-685). These conclusions of the learned scholar do not seem to fit in with the 
Sources. 

These latter give the following. The writers of the Patria, (S.O.C. par. 72) relate 
that after the walls had fallen owing to an earthquake Theodosios II (408-450 A.D.) - 
restored them and raised the coastal wall from "Ravdou to the Golden Gate" and 
from "St. Antonios of Armatiou to Blachernae". 

2. The Chronicon Paschale, for 438-439 A.D. says that Theodosios ordered walls 
to be built along the seashore all round the City. 

Van Millingen and Janin believe that the wall on the Golden Horn consisted of a 
single wall which Theodosios extended to Blachernae. Mordtmann is of the same 
opinion. 

Relying on the testimony of the Sources and the opinion of those who have made 
a study of Byzantine Constantinople, we cannot agree with Grumel's view. We must 
observe that if there was no wall on that side why did Heraclios who next year built 
the Blachernae wall not defend this vulnerable point by extending the wall to cover 
the empty place? Grumel's contention that Heraclios then had a fleet does not fit the 
case, because in 626 too he had a strong fleet but the City was still threatened from 
that side. 

Van Millingen's view that the sea walls had not been repaired since the time of 
Theodosios seems more correct. The Byzantines relied on their sea power and for 
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that reason the sea walls and particularly those round the Golden Horn if not 
actually ruined, were not in good repair. The Avars were probably aware of this and 
brought their canoes to the point where owing to the presence of rocks and probably 
shallow water heavy vessels could not manoeuvre. 

XXIX. According to Theodore Synkellos, the Slavs burnt their dead during the 
siege. Dvornik says that after the cremation they erected a mound over the ashes 
known as the Mogila or Gomila. They then held a great feast called a "strava" in 
honour of the dead. 

XXX. It has been asked when the Persians came to an agreement with the Avars 
and what part they played during the siege. 

Barisic and Pertusi believe that the theory, based in Theophanes, of a common 
effort by the Avars and Persians is not correct. According to Barisic, the Persians’ 
arrival was merely a diversion meant to show the Byzantines that Heraclios' activities 
were valueless. The same author says that the negotiations with the Avars took place 
in June, 626 and dealt with the synchronisation of separate and independant ac- 
tivities. The agreement for the Persians to make a show of taking part in the siege 
was only signed on August 2nd. Pernice too agrees that the negotiations took place 
after the Persians had reached Chalcedon. Barisic relies on the Chronicon Paschale, 
p. 716.17 to p. 717.1 to which he explicitly refers. 

This opinion is entirely opposed to the Sources. We do not admittedly know when 
the Persians came to an agreement with the Avars, but to conclude from that that 
the negotiations occurred when the two armies were in front of the City seems a far 
cry. 

1. The Chronicon Paschale, on which Barisic leans for support, says explicitly 
that Sahrbaraz with his army arrived at Chalcedon where he was waiting for the 
Avars in the beginning of June. But for him to be waiting for the Avars must mean 
that he knew they were coming. Consequently the falsity of Barisic's contention is 
shown by the very chronicle on which he relies. 

2. Barisic insists that the agreement was concluded on August 2nd. But the 
Persian emissaries did not return to their camp. On this, the Sources are explicit. 
The Avars, although aware of the arrest and execution of the Persian ambassadors 
sent their fleet to transport the Persian army. This alone goes to show that a common 
plan of action had been agreed upon and that on this account the capture of Sahr- 
baraz' emissaries had no effect on the later development of events. 

3. The theory of a diversion against Heraclios' attack is out of date. This took 
place in 624 and cost the Persians dear. Not only that, but in 626 the army which 
would have been facing Heraclios was that of Sahin and not Sahrbaraz. How can 
we believe that at a crucial point in their history, the Persians would have sent their 
trained troops on a fruitless trek of thousands of kilometres just in order to show 
they were not afraid of Heraclios? In this case why did they send against Heraclios 
one more army, that of Sahin? After Sahin's defeat and the lack of any Persian 
forces able to stop an invasion of Persia, why should the trained troops under Sahr- 
baraz continue a pointless march? Was it to arrive opposite Constantinople and do 
something there, since there was no previous understanding and they knew nothing 
about the Avars? Did they just sit there waiting for the Avars' possible coming and 
did the Byzantine army, having defeated the Persians under Sahin sit down and rest 
too? : 
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4. The Chronicon Paschale tells us that a strong body of Avars went to Syke 
(Galata) and lit bonfires to let the Persians know that the Avars had arrived. To 
these fires the Persians replied with others. If there had not been a previous under- 
standing, how were the Avars to know that the Persians were there or how could the 
Persians tell who had lit the fires? 

Latterly there has been a tendency to belittle the importance of the attack on 
Constantinople. Lemerle, indeed, maintains that Pisides exaggerated the dangers 
when in fact they were so slight that Heraclios was not even worried. 

This theory cannot stand up even to simple criticism. If the danger had not been 
great, would Heraclios have given up the chance of invading Persia? Instead of 
doing so he returned in haste to his bases. In spite of the winter he refused to engage 
with the Persians so as to avoid delay and only closed their passage on the Saros. 
Even then he would probably not have fought a battle had it not been for the lack 
of discipline on the part of the Byzantine soldiers. This whole manoeuvre of Herac- 
lios’, which has been misinterpreted to the point of being glorified into a fresh 
campaign and not regarded as a manoeuvre connected with the concerted attack on 
the City, gives one a picture of Heraclios' disquiet and therefore of the greatness of 
the danger to the Empire. The immediate dispatch of the army to the City after 
Sahin's army had been crushed shows the Byzantine's alarm at the way the situation 
was developing. It is only the unexplained trip of Heraclios to the Caucasus which 
complicates the whole affair. 

The Sources are explicit. The operation against Constantinople was preconceived. 
It was a concerted effort to destroy Byzantium. 

Unhappily, present day students do not rely on the correct foundations. They do 
not connect the political events which were happening in Central Europe or in the 
nearer parts of Asia with the movements during that period of Byzantines, Persians, 
Avars, and various Slav tribes, although at first sight they do not seem to be 
immediately connected. 

Many facts must be taken into account for it to be realised how great was the Avar 
peril and how important the threat to Byzantium. There was danger from the Avars 
owing to the rising of the Slav tribes. There were immense preparations on the part 
of the Avars, who refused to accept any solution other than the surrender of Con- 
stantinople. Again, there were huge preparations by the Persians who, despite the 
danger of their country being invaded that they were incurring, sent their most ex- 
perienced troops to Constantinople. There was a combined effort in 626 which came 
to grief. From then on the Avars disappear from the Byzantine horizon and Persia 
is destroyed. The crucial moment is 626. 

The sources are indeed clear but the whole picture must be studied in order to 
analyse it fully. 

Nor is it true, as has been initially maintained, that the Persians took no part in 
the siege. The Persians had no fleet and the Slav fleet of canoes had to carry them 
across. It does not seem at all logical to suppose that the Persians undertook such 
a great expedition merely in order to watch the Avars laying siege to Constantinople. 

Once more we must emphasise that the Sources are explicit. 

XXXI Questions have been asked about the road which the Byzantines took 
when they entered Atropatene Media. Manandian differs from the prevailing view 
that they followed the western shore of Lake Urmia, believing it to have been the 
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eastern one, after studying the roads. The Peutinger maps show the Artaxata (today 
Ashtarai on the Russo-Turkish frontier) - Gobi (now Khoy). Thence the road 
follows along the eastern shore of Lake Urmia and by way of the present-day Persian 
towns of Desharkan or Dechvarkan, Miantouab or Megantovab, Soutsboulak 
through Mount Zarasp, in the Zagros range brings us to Assyria. 

Manandian blames Baynes and Kulakovski, who favour the West bank of the 
lake for not taking into account that the Byzantines reached Assyria from the East 
and not the North. 

Our only source, Sébéos, writes that Heraclios went down to Araxes, crossed the 
cantons of Kogovit, Her and Zarevand and travelled through the Kurdish mountains. 
Manandian, in his own study, for an invasion in the year 624, places the Byzantines 
on the western shore relying on the Peutinger maps which do not show a direct road 
on the Eastern shore. But if the Byzantines had followed the eastern shore, they must 
have passed through Ganzac, where, however, the Persian army was gatbered (Theo- 
phanes). 

Manandian's chief argument is that the Byzantines must have invaded Persia from 
the East. We must emphasise that absolutely no Source makes such a suggestion. But 
apart from this, the line of the crossing of the Kurdish Mountains is from East to 
West. To be even more explicit, the two roads from the North and East meet and 
unite before crossing the Kurdish mountains at that point. Consequently anyone 
coming from Persia and going down to Assyria, whether he came from the North or 
from the East, would seem owing to the orientation of the passage to be coming 
from the East. 

Consequently apart from no Source having mentioned anything about it, the 
Byzantines whether they came along the West or the East shore of Lake Urmia when 
they entered Assyria, crossing Mount Zarasp would have appeared to have come 
from the East. 

XXXIL Vaanes. According to Saint-Martin he was of Armenian extraction. 
Probably he was a descendant of the famous Vahan Mamikonian, who liberated 
Armenia at the end of the 5th Century. After the Byzantine defeat in 634, Heraclios 
appointed him commander of one of his army corps in Syria. He was then pro- 
claimed emperor by his troops. 

XXXII. Yiazden or Iezden. A family of Syrian origin which owned large estates 
in the Karkha de Slokh (Kerkuk) region. Yiazden was a Christian and a great friend 
of Chosroes. He was appointed to govern and handle all the Provinces up to “the 
country of the Greeks" (Seert Chronicle). He bore the title of Vastryoshansalar or 
Vastryoshbadh. Christensen says that he was in control of the economic and fiscal 
affairs of Persia. 

Yiazden, who was a Nestorian, built many Churches and helped in the restoration 
of Jerusalem. 

We do not know how he fell from Chosroes' favour, probably owing to a quarrel 
with Shirin, who was a monophysite. He may well have provoked the envy of Chos- 
roes because he had amassed great wealth. He was arrested and put to death while 
his wife was subjected to torture to make her disclose where they had hidden their 
fortune. Constantine Porphyrogennitos (De Cer. I. 628-629) mentions that in the 
official ceremony of January 1st, 639, there had been present among others, . . . “the 
patrician of Yezdin”. 
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XXXIV. River Tornas. The ancient Phiscus of Xenophon. It rises in the Kurdish 
mountains and flows into the left side of the Tigris. The Arabs called it Odorneh. It 
is now known as Adhem. 

According to H. Rawlinson (Memoir on Ecbatana etc.), the distance between the 
Little Zab and Odorneh is about 160 kilometres. In December, it is doubtful whether 
this river has more than two feet of water. Can this explain Heraclios' uneasiness as 
to whether he would easily be able to pass this non-existent obstacle? H. Rawlinson 
says that the name Torna must be a contraction of the Persian Tuhr-Nar or Kan-Tur 
which means the Tur canal. This is the name given to the northern branch of the 
Nahr-Wan canal. Its distance from Little Zab is 120 kilometres. Furthermore, as 
they were dealing with a canal with a guarded bridge, the Byzantine army would 
have been in a difficult position. This question would not have been so very im- 
portant, as Heraclios had to cross both waterways. But Theophanes next goes on to 
make an amazing mistake and consequently the identification of the Torna would 
allow his text to be more surely corrected. 

XXXV. Theophanes (p. 320. 25 and s.) writes that Heraclios held horse races at 
Beklal and afterwards destroyed it. He says that Armenians allied to the Persians 
came over to his side and informed him that Chosroes (p. 321) with his elephants 
and army was encamped at Varasroth, five miles from Dastagerd with the intention 
of fighting him. Heraclios called a council of war and decided to stay in the Palace 
of Beklal. Theophanes next enumerates what was discovered in the gardens of Bek- 
lal. Heraclios then arrested those who were "enjoying" them and was informed that 
Chosroes when he had learnt on December 23rd that Heraclios had crossed the 
Torna, had fled from Dastagerd. 

'This muddled account has not been subjected to a really critical analysis by 
contemporary students of history. 

First of all, Heraclios stayed at Beklal, held horse races and then destroyed the 
palace. When Armenian refugees told him that Chosroes was waiting for him with 
his army, instead of hastening towards him, before he changed his mind, what did 
he do? Stay in the wrecked palace. He was then informed by the estate guards of 
Beklal that Chosroes had fled! 

What is this information about crossing the Torna on December 23rd, at the 
moment when Theophanes tells us on the preceding page of his manuscript that on 
December 23rd, the Byzantines passed the Little Zab which is a considerable distance 
(120-160 kim.) from the Torna? Finally, Theophanes himself (p. 322. 23) writes that 
Chosroes fled from Dastagerd nine days before Heraclios entered it. We thus have 
three dates mentioning three different events at the same time. 1. December 23rd, 
the Byzantines cross the Little Zab (320. 11). 2. December 23rd, the Byzantines 
cross the Torna while Chosroes leaves Dastagerd (321. 14). 3. December 28th (nine 
days before Heraclios enters Dastagerd) Chosroes is put to flight (p. 322. 23). 

Another question which arises is that Razati's army is waiting to do battle with the 
Byzantines at Torna while Chosroes is awaiting them 100 kim. South at Varasroth, 
with other forces. Why is there this dispersal of strength which cannot by any 
means aid the defence? The answer that Chosroes did not manage to get to Torna 
before the Byzantines is not satisfactory. He could have withdrawn his army to 
Varasroth and organised a compact and imposing defence position. 

Theophanes' other remark that Heraclios rested his army at Beklal is also extra- 
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ordinary. Five days before, he had been resting for two days at Yazden and ten days 
before that at Niniveh. Between Beklal and Niniveh the Byzantines were simply on 
the march, without either giving battle or making forced marches, so why should 
they have been tired? If we are to believe Theophanes, the Byzantine army had not 
been involved in a campaign but merely rested. 

In our opinion, Theophanes drew on different texts without bothering to amalga- 
mate them. He put them down as they came to him and this is why they have no 
chronological, geographical or logical sequence. 

XXXVL The Acta Mart. Anastasii Persae relate that Anastasios was taken to 
Bethsaloe, near Deskartha where the King of Persia was living, and that Anastasios 
was put to death on January 22nd, 628, the 18th year of Heraclios' reign etc. As the 
Saint had foretold, ten days after his death the most pious of kings arrived with his 
army. 

According to the above, Anastasios was put to death on January 22nd and the 
Byzantines arrived on February 1st, 628. "Deskartha" is identified with Dastagerd. 

If these dates are to be accepted, the Byzantines captured Dastagerd on February 
1st and not on January 4th or 5th as Theophanes writes. It is reasonable for us to 
come to this conclusion as we have the witness of a contemporary who went over to 
the Byzantine army. 

But can we reject Theophanes whose account is based on contemporary sources? 
He explicitly says that Heraclios passed the feast of Candlemas at Dastagerd. 
Immediately afterward he recounts the manoeuvres of the Byzantine army, of how 
they retreated to the region of Siazoura, which is corroborated by Heraclios' letter 
included in the Chronicon Paschale. : 

In the present state of the Sources it looks as though we must admit that the place 
where Anastasios Was held was not so near to Dastagerd. Besides the writer who 
recounts the Saint's martyrdom does not say that he fled to the Byzantine army, 
when this was at Dastagerd. So probably the Byzantine army passed through this 
region on its way to Siazoura or during its sojourn there. Pertusi (Anal. Bol. v. 
76/1958 p. 29 note 2) comes to this conclusion adding that Bethsaloe was in the Beth 
Slokh area which the Byzantines reached on their march to “Siazoura”. 

The strange thing about the whole affair is that Gerland writes that in the area 
between Bebdarch and Dastagerd 70 Christian prisoners of war, who are mentioned 
in the Acta, were freed. But the Acta do not mention the freeing but the hanging 
of 70 Christians with Anastasios. 

XXXVIL Barza. H. Rawlinson maintains that this must be identified with the 
town of Bana and the pass of the same name. According to him, its original name 
was Barozha. Thus the Byzantines crossed the Zagros through the Bana pass. Baynes 
and Manandian both accept this, while Minorsky observes that Barozha was un- 
known to the old geographers. In his view it must be identified with the important 
network of communications which at first the Arabs called "Barza", but which is 
one of the halts on the Dinawar-Maraga road. This halt must be the same as the 
present-day town of Sakiz in the upper part of the valley of the River Jaghatu. In 
this case the crossing of Zagros was from Sirwan. According to Minorsky, it is true 
that the Byzantines would have hurried to reach the warmer region of the valley of 
Jaghatu rather than staying at Bana, which is very high up and from which it is 
necessary to cross another mountain pass in order to reach the valley. The By- 
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zantines march with their week's rest lasted 17 days which is about the distance from 
Siazoura (Shahrazur) to the town of Ganzac. 

XXXVII. On p. 323. 11-12 Theophanes writes for the year 6118 = 626 and the 
15th Indiction = 627: "When 24 years before Chosroes had laid siege to Dara...” 
But Theophanes includes a period of more than a year in the same time period, thus 
though at first sight there appears to be a difference in dates, the year and the in- 
diction tally exactly. This means that Theophanes says that in January, 627, 24 
years had gone by since the prophecy concerning this was made. 

Theophanes in the year 6096, 2nd of Phocas' reign, 16th of Chosroes', writes: "in 
this year . . . Chosroes assembling his forces against Dara . . .” 6096 is 604 A.D., 2nd 
of Phocas reign is also 604, while the 16th of Chosroes is 605-606. 

Apart from his dating of Chosroes, Theophanes' chronology is correct. The siege 
of Dara began in 604 (Ch. III). If we add 24 years to 604, it gives us the year 628. In 
this case we have the following indications: Year from the creation of the world 
6120, 1st Indiction, 18th of Heraclios' reign, 38th of Chosroes'. Actually Chosroes 
died in the 38th year of his reign (he came to the throne in 590). This chronology is 
clear. It is also mentioned in the Chronicon Paschale and the Chronicle of Thomas 
the Elder (Chronica Minora and Liber Caliphorum). The last-named expressly 
states that Chosroes died in the month of Sebat (February) of the year 929 — 628. 

In this way Theophanes himself betrays his chronological error because in fact 
when Chosroes fled at the beginning of January, 628, to Ctesiphon 24 years had 
passed since he had laid siege to Dara, when the prophecy which Theophanes 
mentions had been made. 

XXXIX. Theophanes writes (p. 326. 9) that in the course of the negotiations 
between Kavad and Goundavousa (Gushnap Aspadh) the latter advised Kavad that 
they must meet at the pontoon bridge on March 23rd. That evening he sent Gounda- 
vousa "the chiliarch" (captain of a thousand) in "Sahrbaraz' army" to Heraclios. 
Mezezios found him and brought him into the presence of the king to whom Goun- 
davousa related Kavad's agreement and that of the army commander. Then Herac- 
lios, not wishing to imperil his own army, sent Goundavousa back to Kavad with the 
advice that he should open up the prisons and, freeing the Roman prisoners of war 
in them, should arm them and march with them against Chosroes. Kavad attended to 
this advice and thus was able to prevail. 

This account of Theophanes does not bear critical examination. 

1. As regards the date. Goundavousa would have required 8-10 days to come 
from Barza and another equal period to get back. The revolt broke out on February 
23rd. If he had left on February 23rd, he might well have arrived on March 3rd or 
4th. But by then the rising had been successful. So what had he to do with Heraclios? 
Apart from the faulty March 23rd, which may be attributed to some copyist, if we 
admit that he was sent on February 23rd, for Theophanes account to be accepted, 
he must have returned on the 10th-12th March. In this case, the revolution broke 
out in March, but this is not only contrary to all our Sources but also to the explicit 
date given in Heraclios' letter. 

2. Regarding Goundavousa, who is referred to as commander-in-chief of the 
Persian army. This is also verified by Heraclios' letter when according to which they 
were helping Kavad . . .” and Gourdanaspa, the former exarch of the Persian army”. 
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But can we believe that the Commander-in-Chief would have deserted his army 
which he had encouraged to mutiny, on the eve of the insurrection? 

According to Theophanes' account, we gather that the commander-in-chief leaves 
his army, hastens to his adversary, receives advice instead of reinforcements, goes 
back and releases the Byzantine prisoners. The Persian Commander-in-Chief arms 
his prisoners of war who incidentally do not seem to have been suffered from their 
long confinement and marches with them to face whom? The archons who were 
with him? The army which was on his side or Chosroes deprived of his nobles, his 
army and hated by the people? Can we seriously accept all this? 

3. Who in fact is this Goundavousa who sometimes appears in Theophanes' 
account as the captain of a thousand in Sahrbaraz' army and sometimes as Gener- 
alissimo of the Persian Army? 

The Chronicon Paschale, which contains Heraclios' letter, mentions him twice, 
once on p. 728. 19 as exarch of the Persian forces and once on p. 731. 8-9 "and 
Goundanaspa the son of Razei, captain of a thousand ... who came to us, when the 
trouble started ...” This last allusion corroborates Theophanes’ statement that the 
captain of a thousand was sent to Heraclios when the conspiracy began to be 
organised (that is before February 23rd). But as is expressly stated in the Chronicon 
Paschale, this captain of a thousand stayed with Heraclios and did not go back at 
once to Persia. 

It may be asked why he is referred to in the first mention as exarch, whereas in 
the second he becomes ““Goundanaspa the son of Razei, the captain of a thousand”. 
Why is his paternal name mentioned in this allusion? It is as if Heraclios wished to 
make it clear that this was a different person to the first, the Commander-in-Chief, 
although he bore the same name. Perhaps he is not the same man? If so, all is 
explained and Theophanes' mistake is confined to muddling up the Persian names. 

In our view the explanation is given in the Chronicon Paschale. There was a 
certain Gushnasp, son of Razei, who was captain of a thousand in Sahrbaraz' army 
and who after Sabrbaraz’ mutiny fled to Persia. Probably he was a relation of the 
new Commander-in-Chief who would naturally be employed as an emissary to 
Heraclios. 

Theophanes was confused by the similarity of the names. He was also muddled by 
the freeing of the prisoners held in the goals at Ctesiphon: but these latter were 
Persians and not Byzantine prisoners-of-war. This tradition of prisoners-of-war 
having been liberated was handed down to Theophanes who invented the fine legend 
of Chosroes having been dethroned by his son Kavad, assisted by Byzantine prison- 
ers. It is all a beautiful myth, but we do not understand how it could have been 
accepted by so many important historians studying that period. 

XL. Mardanshah, the Governor (Padhghospan) of Nemroz (the South), that is 
one of the four great Governors of Persia. He was one of Chosroes most faithful 
and devoted friends. It is said that Chosroes began to suspect him owing to a 
prophecy made by his astrologers according to which his death would come from 
Nemroz. Originally he had intended to execute him but then, remembering his 
devotion and services, he decided to cut off his right hand, which would prevent his 
performing any great function. After the amputation, Mardanshah appeared before 
Chosroes and demanded a favour, which Chosroes granted swearing an official oath. 
Mardanshah then asked to be beheaded because he could not survive after suffering 
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the most humiliating mutilation. This is told by Tabari, but anyhow, apart from 
Tabari's legend, the truth is that Chosroes dit put Mardanshah to death, an event 
which filled his son with implacable hatred. 

XLL Letter of the Emperor Heraclios which was read aloud from the pulpit of 
Ayia Sophia on May 15th, the Feast of Pentecost (free translation): 

"Let the whole earth praise the Lord, serve the Lord with gladness and come 
before Him with rejoicing and know ye that the Lord is God. He made us and not 
we ourselves. We are his people, the sheep of his flock. Come into His house with 
hymns and confess yourselves to Him. Exalt His name. His mercy and truth are 
extended to all generations. Let the heavens praise Him, let the earth and sea and all 
that is in them be thankful unto Him. Let all Christians praising and glorifying Him 
be thankful to the one God, rejoicing exceedingly in the sound of His holy name. 
For the proud Chosroes who fought against God is fallen. He has fallen and his body 
is gone down to Hell, the memory of him who was proud and spoke evil against the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the true God and His immaculate mother, our blessed maiden and 
Mother of God the Holy Virgin Mary. The ungodly was destroyed with tumult. On 
the 24th day of last month, February, during the revolt which was made against him 
by Seiroios, his first-born son, as I told you in my other letter, with all the Persian 
nobles there, the Persian army as also the army which had been gathered by Chos- 
roes from divers places in Persia and who joined with Seiroios together with Goun- 
danaspa the former Commander-in-Chief of the Persians. Chosroes, hated of God, 
tried to flee and being taken was imprisoned in the new fortress (castellion) which 
he himself had built to protect the money he had amassed. 

*On February 25th, Seiroios was crowned and proclaimed king of the Persians. 
On February 28th, after Chosroes hated of God had been four days in irons and 
ill-treated (in full affliction) he was slain with a violent death. This ungrateful man, 
who fought against God, haughty and blasphemous, was slain that he might know 
that Jesus, born of Mary and crucified by the Jews, as he himself wrote, whom he 
blasphemed, i$ all powerful. Thus was this foe of God dismissed from his present 
life. He passed by the same way as Judas Iscariot to whom the all-powerful God said 
that it was better for that man if he had never been born. He passed into the un- 
quenchable fire which has been made ready for Satan and all those who are like him. 

“Through the other letter sent by us (that is, Heraclios) from our camp near 
Ganzac, containing our movements between October 17th and March 15th, we told 
you how God and our Lady, the Mother of God sided with us and how Chosroes, 
the hated of God and buried (worthy to dig his tomb and cast his body into it) fled 
before us from Dastagerhisar (Dastagerd) to Ctesiphon and how his palaces were 
destroyed and many provinces of the Persian realm, so that in this manner Seiroios 
was able to carry out his movement. When we had written this letter and sent it to 
you on March 15th, thinking to gather information and follow up what had 
happened between Chosroes and Seiroios, we sent to different places, as far as 
Siazoura and as far as Little Zab, Kalchas, Yezdem on both the roads (leading in 
these directions) parts of our army and also Saracens, of our subjects, to learn 
exactly what had occurred. On March 24th there came to our camp near Ganzac 
members of the conspiracy, a Persian and an Armenian, who gave us a letter written 
to us by a certain Persian adsecretus (secretary) called Hosday and having the rank 
of Rahsna. This related that Seiroios, proclaimed king of the Persians had sent him 
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(Hosday) with other noblemen and a letter (presumably he means that Hosday 
carried the letter) from Seiroios to us. That when he arrived at Arma, he determined 
to send us the two above-mentioned men so that we should send some of our men 
who could escort him and those with him safely. As we were informed, he en- 
countered many dead bodies of Persians slain by the Byzantine army all along the 
way, three thousand corpses, and that because of this he was sore afraid that without 
an escort he could not come nigh unto us. On March 25th we sent to them Elias, the 
glorious "stratelatis" (General) called also Varsokas, Theodotos the magnificent 
droungarios (captain of a thousand men or Colonel) and an escort as well as twenty 
saddle horses, with orders to meet them and bring them safely to us. With them we 
determined to send Gousdanaspa, the son of Razei, captain of a thousand in the 
Persian army, who had come to us when the conspiracy of Seiroios against Chosroes 
began. On March 30th we received a report at our camp near Ganzac from Elias, 
Theodotos and Gousdanaspa that they had met with deep winter on Mount Zara, 
that they had brought Persians with horses from the neighbouring fortress and thus 
cut through the snowdrifts (opened the pass). That it was known that the emissaries 
sent by king Seiroios had drawn near to those parts but that owing to the deep winter 
they could not come over Mount Zara. From this we and all our Christ-loving army 
learnt the favour and goodness of God towards us, Who had guided us and con- 
tinually guides and saves us. If perchance we had delayed a few days in the parts 
around Mount Zara, owing to the deep winter which came on and the lack of food 
in those parts, our most fortunate armies would have met with great danger. Because 
from the time when we moved from Siarsoura, that is on February 24th until March 
30th, snow never ceased to fall. But thanks to God's help we came nigh unto Ganzac 
where we found food in plenty both for men and beasts. We stayed in this town of 
Ganzac, which is marvellous and has three thousand houses and in the villages 
round about it, so that we were able to sojourn for so many days in this place. We 
commanded that the army horses should be stabled in the houses owing to the bitter 
winter. Nigh unto the town we pitched our camp and set up our headquarters. The 
Varisman (the Governor — presumably a corruption of marzpan — satrap) of the 
town of Ganzac and all the notables, when they learnt that we had crossed Mount 
Zara, departed and betook themselves to mountain places and strongholds. When we 
had received the two men sent by Seiroios, king of the Persians, we sent one of them, 
the Persian with other men (presumably an escort) to the Varisman of Ganzac, who 
was forty miles distant in a strong place. We told him to make ready and in order 
sixty horses which the emissaries might use, thus going with speed and unhindered 
to Seiroios, king of the Persians. The Varisman received those we had sent and our 
letter and for many hours they applauded us and Seiroios, king of the Persians, both 
he and those who were with him. They were told by the Persian, sent by the am- 
bassador, that God's adversary Chosroes had been slain and that Seiroios had 
become King of the Persians. And the Varisman himself answered us that he was 
making ready the horses ordered by us and that when he received our new commands 
through which the emissaries could leave, he himself would come bringing the 
horses, because it was his duty to proffer us every service. When we were in our 
camp near Ganzac, on the third of April, Fayak the adsecretus who bore the title of 
Rahsna arrived about the 2nd hour (8 a.m.) the day being Sunday. At that same 
time we received him and he gave us a letter from his Kavad and Seiroios, pro- 
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claimed king of the Persians, containing his proclamation and his desire that with 
us and every man (presumably with all kings) he should have peace. We have 
determined to include the Kavad's own letter in this one. Until April 7th we stayed 
in this camp near Ganzac, that is for 27 days and on April 8th we gave permission 
to leave to Fayak, adsecretus and Rahsna, treating him and all those with him 
kindly as they had among them important persons. We ordered Eustathios, the most 
honourable taboularios (secretary) to go with him. And thus we have trust in our 
Lord, Jesus Christ and the good and almighty God and our Lady, the Mother of 
God, that all our affairs will be favoured with His goodwill. We too set out on the 
8th April, with God's will, from our encampment, resolved to take the road by way 
of Armenia. But you do well to pray continuously for us to be enabled by God, as 
we wish, to see you". 

Copy of an epistle written by Kavad the Seiroios, the most gentle king of the 
Persians to our most pious and god-beloved king Heraclios. (This is the heading of 
the epistle contained in the Chronicon Paschale): 

"From Kavad Sadasadasah (Shah-in-Shah) to Heraclios most gentle king of the 
Romans our brother full of grace we send greeting. 

"Most gentle king of the Romans, our brother". 

“We by the grace of God under happy auspices have been crowned with the great 
diadem and come to the throne of our fathers and forebears. Since we have been 
found worthy by God to ascend the throne, we have determined to do whatever we 
can for the benefit and healing of mankind. Since God has placed us on so great a 
throne, we have the intention to release every man held in bonds (prisoners of war). 
Also whatever you ask for the benefit and healing of mankind. And we have the 
intention to live in peace and love with you, king of the Romans and our brother 
and the Roman State as with the other nations and kings living round our kingdom. 
For... (the rest of the document consists only of disjointed fragments). 

XLIL Pertusi on. p. 235 of his edition of Pisides' poems writes that according 
to the view prevailing since Kulakovsky's time, Heraclios "in July 629 received a 
promise of Sahrbaraz for the return of the Holy Cross. At the end of August, that 
same year, the emperor was to return to Constantinople and, as he was crossing 
Armenia, arrived at Hieria, etc.". On p. 234, Pertusi in examining the date of a 
"prokenson" (ceremony) mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogennitos writes that 
Reiske wrongly changed the b’ Indiction = 629 into ib’ — 639 etc. and that “conse- 
quently on January 1st 629, Heraclios was in Constantinople and that the "proken- 
son" was held to celebrate the victory ... besides in the middle of March Heraclios 
was still in the City ... Thus from this fact the triumph took place at the end of 
December 628 or more probably during the first fifteen days of January 629". Apart 
from whether he is right or wrong over the date of the “prokenson” Pertusi shows 
clearly the two completely conflicting dates one of which is supported on prevailing 
opinion and the other on Pertusi's. 

Regarding the date of the "prokenson" we consider Pertusi to be wrong. In his 
book “De Ceremoniis” vol. I. II. 28. p. 628-9, Constantine Porphyrogennitos writes 
that on January 1st of the b’ indiction = 629, there was held a "prokenson" at which 
Heraclios was present ... Constantine the Despot (King), Heraclios the Despot... 
conducted by his own brother... the patrician Yezden (Note XXXIII) etc. Reiske 
in his notes alters the b' to ib’ = 639. According to Pertusi this alteration is justified 
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neither on grounds of paleography nor on those of history. Our view is that the cor- 
rection is required on precisely historical grounds. 

1. Immediately after, in the next paragraph, IL 29. p. 629-630, Constantine 
mentions Heraclios' reception by the Senate and gives the names of his children 
amongst them Heracleonas as Augustus and David as Caesar. But in January 629, 
Heracleonas was neither Augustus nor even Caesar while David had not yet been 
born, nor at this date had Heraclios' daughters. Heracleonas became Augustus, that 
is co-king, like Constantine, in 638. Then David born in 630 received the title of 
Caesar. These events alone indicate that the "prokenson" was held in 639. 

2. In the prokenson, Constantine and Heraclios are referred to as Despots. Conse- 
quently both were co-kings. It is not possible to maintain that Constantine Por- 
phyrogennitos did not know that in 629 Heracleonas was not co-king or that he did 
this not to distinguish him from his brother. Heracleonas is named Augustus in the 
very next paragraph and David, Caesar. 

3. Constantine appears at the prokenson "holding Heracleonas by the hand". On 
January Ist, 629, Heracleonas was less than 2!4 years old. How can we believe that 
such a small child was taken on foot to the ceremony? These are the historical 
grounds which undoubtedly obliged Reiske to suggest the alteration of the Indiction. 
In 639, Heracleonas was 12/4 years old. He was Despot and Augustus. Though 
Pertusi's theory strengthens our view that Heraclios reached Constantinople in 628, 
we consider Reiske's correction to be justified. This of course does not prevent 
Pertusi and ourselves finally reaching the same conclusions. 

XLIIL Sources mentioning the restitution of the Holy Cross are the following: 

A. Contemporary Sources. 

1. George Pisides. He wrote a panegyric poem on the restitution of the Holy 
Cross. As usual, Pisides was concerned with the praise of his idol. Only a few verses 
may be regarded as giving information, verses 3—4 where the king arrived(?) from 
Persia shows the Cross restored: verses 104-111 where the news of the restitution is 
heard in Constantinople on the Feast of Lazaros. Various historians have counted on 
the first verses to support their theory that Heraclios went to Jerusalem before re- 
turning to Constantinople. Others assert that the following verses of Pisides show 
clearly that the restoration at Jerusalem took place in the Spring, in view of the news 
reaching Constantinople on the day of the Feast of Lazaros. 

2. Antiochos the Monk or Strategios in his account writes that: In the 17th year 
after the capture of Jerusalem (— 630 A.D.) the third year after the slaying of 
Chosroes (February 630—February 631) of the 3rd Indiction (September 629—August 
630), Sahrbaraz killed Ardashir and returned the Holy Cross. Heraclios took it to 
Jerusalem which he entered on March 21st accompanied by Martina, etc. The above 
date coincides with the years 630 and 631. In our view, the variation in the dates 
arises from the Chronicler's ignorance of the accessions or deaths of the Persian 
kings. 

3. In the Life of Anastasios the Persian, the author, an eye-witness, writes that 
Heraclios with the Holy Cross reached Jerusalem in the 3rd Indiction (September, 
629—August, 630) in the 20th year of his reign (5.10.629—4.10.630). 

4. The anonymous Chronicle of Guidi, written about 670—680, relates that Sahr- 
baraz entered Ctesiphon and killed Ardashir. He sent back the Romans who ac- 
companied him with the wood of the Cross and many gifts. According to the dates 
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given in the Chronicle the Cross was sent to Heraclios after April 630. 

5. The Chronica Minor (Thomas the Elder) relates that in July 629, Heraclios 
met Sahrbaraz and that the evacuation of the Eastern Provinces began in June 629. 

6. Sébéos writes that after the death of Kavad, Ardashir came to the throne. That 
an understanding was reached between Heraclios and Sahrbaraz and the latter 
marched against Ctesiphon. After killing Ardashir, he was proclaimed king. Hera- 
clios sent men who searched for the Holy Cross, which they brought him. As usual 
Sébéos gives no dates. The only indication is the meeting of Heraclios and Sahrbaraz 
and the murder of Ardashir. 

Later Sources. 

I. Byzantine. 

7. Theophanes. For the year 6118 (March 626—627), the 17th of Heraclios’ reign 
(5.10.626—627), 39th of Chosroes' (Chosroes died before completing the 38th year 
of his reign), the 18th of Sergios’ (April 627—628). In this year Heraclios and the 
Siroes (Kavad) made an eternal peace. The latter gave back the Holy Cross. For the 
year 6120, 19th of Heraclios' reign, 1st of Ardashir's, 20th of Sergios'. This year, as 
soon as Spring was come, Heraclios went with the Holy Cross to Jerusalem. There- 
fore, according to Theophanes it was Kavad who gave back the Cross. It was taken 
to Constantinople and two years later to Jerusalem. 

8. George the Monk and Zonaras write that after six years of war, Heraclios in 
the 7th year returned to Constantinople, having previously restored the Holy Cross 
to Jerusalem. 

9. Nicephoros relates on p. 20 that Heraclios begged Siroes to return the Holy 
Cross. He replied that he would do so if he found it. On p. 21 he writes about the 
negotiations with Sahrbaraz and his promises. How Sahrbaraz as soon as he came 
to the throne, after murdering the son of Hormisdas (?) sent the Holy Cross to 
Heraclios. The latter conveyed it to Jerusalem and afterwards to Constantinople. 
Finally he writes that all these things occurred in the 2nd Indiction, that is 1/9/628-— 
31/8/629. 

IL Eastern Chroniclers. 

10. The Chronicle of Seert says the same as the anonymous Chronicle of Guidi. 

11. Tabari writes that the Holy Cross was sent back by Boran who reigned after 
Sahrbaraz. On the basis of the dates given by the chronicler regarding the reigns of 
the different Kings of Persia, the Cross cannot bave been sent back before May, 
630. 

12. Ardzrouni says that Sahrbaraz after the death of Kavad returned Jerusalem 
and Palestine to the Byzantines and swore that as soon as the Holy Cross was found 
he would send it. 

13. Agapios on p. 152/452 writes that Sahrbaraz made a peace treaty with the 
Greeks and returned to them all the cities which he had captured. On p. 207/467- 
208/468 he mentions about half of the Holy Cross which was at Apamea baving 
been taken to Persia in the time of Justinian. That this was the piece which Heraclios 
asked for from Sahrbaraz. 

14. According to Michael the Syrian in the year 941 — 630, the 20th of Heraclios’ 
reign — 629—630, the 2nd of Abu Bekr — 633—634 the Persians evacuated Palestine. 
Heraclios gave an army to Sahrbaraz. On p. 427 he writes about a Byzantine general 
who brought back from Persia the Holy Cross which Sahrbaraz bad given him. 
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The Sources are divided in two categories. One (2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 14) maintain 
that the Holy Cross was given back by Sahrbaraz. Of these 2 (Antiochos), confirmed 
by 3 (Life of Anastasios) fixes the date. Both these sources are exactly contemporary. 
The others, without a definite date say that the Holy Cross was given back after the 
murder of Ardashir. 

The second category give the date as 628 when the peace treaty was first made 
and asserts that the Cross was returned by Kavad. 

We will not enumerate the older historians who follow Theophanes faithfully and 
do not bother about the other Sources at all. Diehl, Bréhier, Vasiliev, Kulakovski, 
Ostrogorsky and Vincent et Abel accept the date of March 21st, 630. Baynes is 
opposed to this date. 

Baynes, in C. M.H. 11.299 writes a very confused account. He first maintains that 
Heraclios went to Jerusalem on March 23rd, 630 and that the news of the restoration 
of the Holy Cross reached Constantinople on the Feast of Lazaros, April 7th, 630. 
But in that year the Feast of Lazaros fell on March 31st. 

Baynes goes on to write that Heraclios met Sahrbaraz, who was occupying western 
Asia Minor! in June, 629 and in September, 629, he went to Constantinople. Baynes, 
in his special study, the Restoration of the Cross, etc., supports this view, correcting 
630 to 629. In this study, he refutes Bolotov, who maintains that Siroes (Kavad) had 
difficulty in finding the Holy Cross as the Monastery where It had been placed was 
not known in the Persian Court and that he sent It by the Catholicos Isho Yahbh. 
Baynes considers that this runs counter to what is written in the Chronicle of Guidi, 
namely that the Holy Cross was placed in the Persian Treasury. He also does not 
agree that Heraclios went first to Constantinople and then to Jerusalem, because ac- 
cording to Nicephoros and Pisides, when he went to Jerusalem he was coming from 
Persia. He accepts the day and month of Antiochos, that is March 21st, but rejects 
the year, because in 630 the Feast of Lazaros fell on March 31st and there would 
not have been time for the news to reach Constantinople in such a short time. 
Consequently we must accept, according to Baynes, the year 629, which agrees with 
Antiochos and Pisides! 

Baynes immediately contradicts himself because he accepts as correct the infor- 
mation of Thomas the Elder that Sahrbaraz evacuated the cities of Syria in 629. 
Baynes endeavours to coordinate the different texts (!) and writes that each king of 
Persia negotiated with Heraclios and probably the Holy Cross was restored under 
Ardashir. He eventually fixes on the date of March 21st, 629. But we must ask 
ourselves how Baynes did not notice the great discrepancy involved. As he accepts 
as correct Thomas the Elder's information that Syria and Palestine had started to 
be evacuated in June, 629, how could Heraclios have gone to Jerusalem in March, 
629. These were then in Persian occupation. As usual Baynes takes the month or 
day from one chronicle, the year from another and ends up with a date given by 
none of the chroniclers. 

The present state of the sources allows us to draw conclusions which are not easy 
to doubt. 

1. The restoration took place in Spring. Two contemporary Sources, Antiochos 
and Pisides confirm this. 

2. Up to June~September 629, the Persians under Sahrbaraz were occupying all 
the territories below the Euphrates. Consequently the Byzantines could not have 
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entered these parts before September. In this event, Heraclios could not have re- 
stored the Holy Cross before September, 629. 

On these grounds, we either accept Pernice's theory that the restoration occurred 
in September, 629, in which case we are flatly contradicting the No. 1 assertion and 
other contemporary Sources, or we accept March, 630, when we are in agreement 
with these two assertions. March 21st, 629, can in no circumstances be admitted. 

XLIV. Patriarch Nicephoros writes on p. 22 that Heraclios after taking pos- 
session of the Holy Cross, the case of which was intact, went to Jerusalem. There 
Modestos confirmed that the seal was unbroken and that the Cross remained un- 
touched and invisible. The Prelate opened the case with the key which was in his 
possession. Antiochos writes more or less the same. 

From the above it is admitted that the Cross was shut up in a case. If we wish to 
be precise, there was in the case not the Holy Cross but what remained of it. For 
from time to time many fragments had been broken off and given to Churches, 
Monasteries and Prelates. The case was small and the Bishop was able to take hold 
of the two ends, it was made of silver and beautifully engraved (Frolow, La relique 
de la Vraie Croix, p. 57). It had a key which had always remained in the possession 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Furthermore, the case was sealed with the Patriarchal 
seal. 

These accounts which are identical at a distance of 200 years apart should leave 
us in no doubt. One of the narrators indeed, Antiochos, was not only contemporary 
with the capture of Jerusalem but also with the restoration of the Cross. Unfortu- 
nately these accounts differ from others in other Sources. 

According to the Sébéos Source (p. 69) the Persians arrested the Patriarch and the 
guardian of the Holy Cross and subjected them to torture. They beheaded most of 
the priests until they found the Cross and took it away. The anonymous Chronicle 
of Guidi writes that they ill-treated the notables until they disclosed the whereabouts 
of the Holy Cross. The Persians sent it to Chosroes with other things of great value. 
When they reached Yazden, he took possession of them officially. By Chosroes' 
permission, he took a piece of the wood, sending the rest to Chosroes, who put the 
Holy Cross in the new treasury at Ctesiphon which had been built for this purpose. 

Eutychios writes (p. 1083) that Maria, the daughter of Maurice and wife of 
Chosroes sought the Holy Cross as a gift from her husband. 

Antiochos, who had himself been carried off to Persia as a prisoner, writes that 
the guards in the prisoner-of-war camp near Ctesiphon obliged the Christian prison- 
ers to tread on the Holy Cross. Afterwards It was placed in the Palace where it was 
reviled and sullied by the Magi (priests of Fire). 

John Mamikonian writes (p. 380) that Heraclios distributed many fragments of 
the Cross in Armenia. He also gave a piece to the Metropolitan of Caesarea. 

All these testimonies and even Antiochos' account run entirely contrary to the 
Holy Cross being in an inviolate case because: 

1. Since many had been put to death and tortured to reveal its hiding place can 
we believe that the Persians were content to receive a locked and sealed case without 
finding out what was in it? It would have been easy for them to verify this as the 
Patriarch who had the key was their prisoner. 

2. How could the Holy Cross have been reviled, trampled on or sullied if it was 
shut up in its case? 
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3. The key was in the possession of Zacharias, who died in Persia as Antiochos 
himself relates. How did the key manage to be in Modestos' hands 16 years later? 

4. How did Yazden take a fragment if the case was sealed and remained intact till 
the end? 

5. How did Heraclios manage to distribute fragments on his route from an intact 
case? 

6. How can we agree that after all the noise and a whole journey to take back the 
Holy Cross and carry it officially to Jerusalem, Heraclios did not think of checking 
before the ceremony that this really was the case containing the Holy Cross? 

All the above led Bolotov to observe that the theory of an intact case was un- 
tenable. Thanks to A. Frolow, all the relative statements have now been collected 
together and we are in a position to obtain a complete picture of the question. 

XLV. From the 6th Century the ceremony of raising and worshipping the Holy 
Cross was reckoned first to have taken place in 335, when Helen, mother of Con- 
stantine the Great had found and raised the Cross in Jerusalem. According to an 
older account (395 A.D.) by Aetheria (Sylvia) of Aquitaine, who had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the Church there had consecrated two festivals: 1. The 
worship on Good Friday morning. 2. The festival of the Cross which lasted a week. 
The celebration of raising and worshipping consisted of raising on high the Holy 
Cross towards the four points of the compass. This latter festival which took place 
on September 14th gradually became so important that the raising was changed to 
the special festival of the Cross. The celebration was already well known before 630 
and officially celebrated in conjunction by different Churches. But in time it con- 
tinued as an official celebration in memory of the return of the Holy Cross to 
Jerusalem after the Byzantine victory over the Persians. The subject is discussed at 
length by Vincent et Abel and by Frolow. A full bibliography is contained in these 
studies, 

XLVL The land of the Zachloumi. The Zachloumi, as Constantine Porphyrogen- 
nitos points out, are Serbs. According to one report they were called Zachloumi after 
Mount Chloumos, while according to another because they lived behind this moun- 
tain. The country where this tribe of Zachlumje settled is the present-day Herze- 
govina. This word means the land of the Duke (Herzog or Hercog). The area ex- 
tended from Ragusa to the River Narenta (Dvornik, The Slavs. Their early etc. 
p. 134. Dvornik in Constantine Porph. De Adm. Imp. II.137). 

XLVIL Tervouniotae. According to Constantine, they were descended from the 
unbaptised Serbs and included those who had taken refuge with Heraclios. Con- 
stantine says that the word Tervounia means "Stronghold" in Slav. The country was 
full of fortresses. It lay along the Adriatic shores south of the country of the 
Zachloumi. 

XLVIIL Canalitae. This region lay along the Adriatic coast to the South of 
Tervounia and was more or less the present Mavrovouni. The name probably derives 
from the Roman aqueduct of Epidaurus (Canali) (Dvornik in Constantine Porph. 
De Adm. Imp. II.140). 

XLIX. Diocletiani. Actually “Diocleias”. The fortress of Diocleias which had 
been built by Diocletian dominated the region. This area which later developed into 
a strong principality, lies along the Adriatic coast. Formerly Diocleia was capital of 
the Roman province of Praevalis. We do not know when it was destroyed, probably 
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during some Avar incursion. We are told in a letter of Pope Gregory that the city 
ceased to exist at the beginning of the 7th Century. During the 11th Century it was 
named Zenda after the tributary of the River Morava. 

L. Arenta. In this territory Serbs who had not been baptised when the rest of their 
compatriots were converted to Christianity installed themselves. On this account 
they were known as “Pagans”. The tribe took the name of “Narentane” because it 
settled near the River Narenta (Naretva). From this region which lay between the 
Dynaric (Dalmatian) Alps and the Adriatic, north of the land of the Zachloumi, the 
Serbs spread and occupied various islands near the coast such as Meleta or Melite 
(Mljet), Kourkra (Korcula) where there was a fortress and Phara (Hvar or Lesina). 
In due course they became pirates and caused great havoc to the Adriatic trade. 

LL Constantine Porphyrogennitos in his book (De Ceremoniis) II, Ch. 48—p. 688 
of C.S.H.B. speaks of the Prince or ruler of the Crevatades in the Caucasus. 
Vivien de St. Martin (Etudes de Géographie Ancienne, etc. 11.244) and Rambaud 
(L'Empire Grec au Xe siécle, p. 525) point out the resemblance of this name to that 
of the Croats of Galicia and Illyria. Constantine also mentions the Prince of 
Sherban, a country lying to the North of Sherban and in the middle of the Caucasus 
(Rambaud. op. cit.). Dvornik observes that there is a likeness to the name of the 
Serbs. According to him, a part of the Croats and Serbs, after the Hun invasion, 
went to the Caucasus. There they lived under the rule of their princes. They recog- 
nised Byzantine suzerainty. Pliny (VI.19) places the "Serbi" during the 1st Century 
A.D. in an area between the Sea of Azov and the Caucasus. According to H. 
Grégoire (L'Origine et le nom des Croates et leur prétendue patrie Caucasienne) this 
theory of the Caucasian origin of the Serbs and Croats is incorrect. He says that the 
"Crevatades" were a tribe which lived near the River Terek and were probably 
Cherkez. Regarding Sherban, Grégoire maintains that it was really the Province of 
Shirvan, which ruled over the central exit of the Caspian Gates. In his view, the 
Alania of Constantine must be altered to Albania (Caucasus). 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Abasgi: The inhabitants of Abasgia, a 
mountainous region near the Caucasus 
and towards the Euxine Sea. They were 
originally Christian but became con- 
verted to Islam when the Mohammed- 
ans occupied the region. It is now the 
Abasgian Socialist Soviet Republic sub- 
ject to the Georgian Republic. 

Abydos: Town on the Asiatic side of 
the Dardanelles at their narrowest point. 
Near Boghaz Hissar. One of the most 
important Customs' centres in Byzan- 
tium during that period. 

Acritas: Name derived from the word 
*akra" or "akrotirion" (headland). Site 
called by this name on the Bythynian 
coast where during Byzantine times a 
town and port existed. It is the N/E 
peninsula of  Penteichios  (Pentik). 
Nowadays the cape is called Touzlam- 
bournou. The islands of St. Thyphon 
and St. Andreas adjoining Acritas were 
used as places of exile during By- 
zantine times. (Janin, Constantinople 
etc., p. 445). 

Adata: Stronghold N. of Germanicea 
to guard the passes of the Arabissus on 
the great eastern road from Caesarea to 
the river Euphrates. "Hadath" to the 
Arabs. (Ramsay. pp. 278 & 301). 

Adiabene: Part of Kurdistan on the 
Upper Tigris. Between the Rivers Lykos 
(Great Zab) and Kapros (Little Zab). 

Adraigan: Confusion exists over the 
name of this district. In Theophanes it 
appears as Adraigan, a Persian region 
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near the Caspian Gates. In Cedrenos it 
is mentioned as the country of Androe- 
ga. The Latin translation of Theophanes 
calls it Andrahigae. Evidently it is Azer- 
baidjan (see also Saint-Martin in Lebeau 
XI. p. 117 note 8). 

Albania or Aghovania: (Land of the 
Aghovans or Aluans). Country situated 
in the valley of the River Kura. To the 
North it bordered on the Caucasus, on 
the East, the Caspian Sea, on the West, 
Iberia (Georgia), on the South on Lake 
Shevan and the Azerbaidjan (Atropa- 
tene) frontier. Present-day region of 
Shirvan and Dhagestan. During the Sth 
& 6th Centuries, the Albanians had 
spread between the Rivers Kura and 
Araxes at the expense of Armenia. 

According to Saint-Martin, “Aghovan” 
was an Armenian transcription of the 
word Alban (Albania). According to 
Moses Kalankatuk or Dasxurangi, capi- 
tal of the district was Bardaah. In Ar- 
menian, Perde. In Persian, Djerd. Now 
the village of Karabagh, near the right 
bank of the Kura. 

Brosset maintains that Albania occu- 
pied also the Armenian regions of Uti 
and Ganzac (Elisabetpol, now Kirowo- 
bad). 

Alfovid or Aghlovid: District be- 
longing to the Province of Tourouberan, 
to the North of Lake Van and West of 
the Apahunik region (Dulaurier in 
Acoghig de Taron, p. 79. note 72). 

Amastrianon: A small square between 


Philadelphion and the Ox Forum at the 
end of the Capitol Hill. (Janin, Con- 
stantinople Byzantine, pp. 72-74). He- 
raclios embellished the square and built 
stoas (porticos) such as existed in the 
Xerolophon (Janin, same pp. 72-74, By- 
zantios, Constantinople I. pp. 415-416). 

Amida: Stronghold on the R. bank of 
the Tigris. Probably this town occupied 
the site of the old capital of Armenia. So 
named by the Romans when in 230 they 
founded a colony there. Constantios II 
extended and increased the fortifi- 
cations. Justinian renovated the town 
fortifications which were intended to 
defend the Roman possessions in Ar- 
menia and Mesopotamia. It was the 
principal stronghold of the area. The 
town is now called Diarbekir. 

Anema: The tower and so-called 
Prison of Anema near Blachernae. 

Angin.: Degiq region to the North 
of the meeting of the Mourad-Sou River 
with the Euphrates in N/W Byzantine 
Armenia. 

Antibari: Bar in Turkish and Slav: 
Tinati in Albanian. A harbour in Mavro- 
vouni opposite the Italian Bari. Proba- 
bly founded at the beginning of the 7th 
Century by refugees from Diocleia after 
its sack by the Avars. Became the see of 
a Bishop. 

Apahunik: Region in the Province of 
Tourouberan South of the Bagrevand 
area on the upper Euphrates and to the 
North of Lake Van. 

Apamea: Ancient Syrian town. An 
exceptionally strong fortress in a mag- 
nificent situation. Set on fire and utterly 
destroyed by Chosroes II. A small 
village called Kalal-el-Moutik now occu- 
pies the ruins. 

Aqueduct: The main aqueduct built 
by the Emperor Valens (Preger in S.O.C. 
p. 67. 19 and 188. 8) in 368. Restored by 
Emperor Constantine V in 766-67 
(Theophanes p. 440. 17-18). 

Arabyssos Ancient city, the home 


town of the Emperor Maurice. Now the 
village of Yarpuz. It was built in the 
pass of the Taurus which leads from 
Caesarea to Germaniceia. A site of great 
strategic importance and a stronghold. 
It is mentioned in 668 as a military 
outpost with headquarters of the com- 
mander of the Pass (Theophanes. p. 350- 
3) where an army corps on the march 
could halt for provisioning. Nowadays 
the crossing of the Taurus is ac- 
complished by way of the more easterly 
Elbistan or Albostan (the garden). 

Aragag: Lofty mountain chain North 
of the River Araxes. To the West it joins 
with the mountains rising between Tre- 
bizond and Theodosioupolis (Erzeroum), 
to the East with the mountains of Siou- 
nia and those surrounding Lake Shevan. 
Many streams flowing from North to 
South and flowing into the Araxes rise 
in this great mountain range. 

Ararat: One of the great Armenian 
Provinces. Lies in the centre of Armenia 
between lakes Van and Shevan. North/ 
West of the Province of Vaspourakan. 
Its principal town is Erivan. The major 
part of this Province belongs to Russia 
and is included in the S.S.R. of Armenia. 

Arca: Public treasury opposite the 
Forum of Constantine and in its South- 
West sector. 

Archangelou: Part of the Great 
Palace close to the Chapel of St. Mi- 
chael, near Kochlia. 

Archangelou: Church. On the Bos- 
phoros in the Arnavut Kóy-Bebek area. 

Arces: Town at the North/East end 
of Lake Van. According to Grousset, 
Ardjech, while Dulaurier thinks it is a 
town in the Aghiovid area. Evidently 
the present-day town of Ercis. 

Ardabyl: Ancient Persian city in 
Azerbaijan. Built on a plateau 1600 m. 
high, it was a great centre of communi- 
cations and trading centre. Today it is 
known as Ardabyl or Erbevyl. 
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Armatiou: Quarter of Constantinople. 
According to the Scriptores Originum 
Constantinopolitanae (Preger, S.O.C. 
p. 238) this quarter was so named 
because it contained the Mansion of 
Armatius who was appointed General 
and Magister during the time of the 
Emperor Zeno (474-491 A.D.). Though 
related to Vasiliscus, he betrayed him 
and by the Emperor Zeno's command 
was put to death in the Hippodrome. Ac- 
cording to Gedeon and Byzantios (vol. 
I. 348-9) this quarter must be indentified 
with the Sarmasik quarter opposite the 
Polyander Gate. Mordtmann holds an 
entirely different view which now is 
commonly accepted. He maintains that 
according to the S.O.C. Armatiou was 
near the Golden Horn. Janin (Constanti- 
nople Byzantine, p. 295) who agrees 
with Mordtmann, places the quarter 
along the Golden Horn and near the 
Unkapan Gate. In this quarter, Stephen, 
Maurice's Cubicularius (Grand Cham- 
berlain), 12 years after Maurice's death 
built a cistern, that is a reservoir, an 
almshouse and public baths (Preger, 
S.O.C. p. 238. Byzantios, I. 349). 

Arsinoe: Town in Egypt South of 
Memphis. Capital of the Arsinoite 
County. Formerly known as Crocodi- 
loupolis. Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt renamed this town in memory 
of his wife Arsinoe II. It was the seat of 
a Governor and a Bishop. Today it is 
the Oasis of Fayoum. (Amélineau, Géo- 
graphie etc., p. 337). 

Arsuf or Arzuph: A small lake in 
Palestine North of Jaffa and South of 
Caesarea Palestinae. In antiquity it was 
called Apollonia. According to Vincent 
et Abel (Jerusalem Nouvelle, vol. 2. p. 
927) Serapion. 

Artopoia (Bakeries): Baker's quarter 
between the Forum of Theodosios and 
that of Constantine, on the Mese and on 
the two sides of this boulevard. It had 
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eight columns (S.O.C. p. 207). Upon 
one of the these columns was a cross on 
which was inscribed the word NIKA. 
Heraclios restored the column and 
renamed it "Anikiton" (unconquered). 
(Byzantios, Constantinopolis 1. 425. Ja- 
nin, Contantinople Byzantine, pp. 95-96 
& 296). This quarter, like almost all the 
others, closed at night. The baker's 
quarter was one of the most important 
in Constantinople. In its square there 
was an arcade through which the Royal 
processions passed. 

Arxamoun: Theophanes gives no in- 
formation about the site which he 
mentions. Boor in his notes, in Theopha- 
nes edition, bearing in mind what Anas- 
tasios the Librarian says, identifies 
this site with the river referred to by 
Theophylactos as “the Arxamoun”. Ac- 
cording to Theophylactos this was a 
river on the frontier of Persia and By- 
zantine Mesopotamia. In that region, 
the Byzantines under Philippicos had 
defeated the Persians in 586. According 
to Saint-Martin (in Lebeau, Histoire 
etc., vol. X. p. 233. note 2) the river 
Arxamon is the right hand tributary of 
the Tigris. It rises in the mountains 
which divide Nisive and Dara and at a 
distance of 12 miles from Dara. In fact 
it springs from Tour Abdin or Izala, 
South of the town of Mardin. Today it 
is called Wadi-Zergan or the blue river. 
According to the Turks Gók. Near this 
is a village marked in the Peutinger 
maps as Arxamon or today, Tell-Hart- 
zem (Dilleman, Haute Mesopotamie etc. 
pp. 55-56 & p. 82). 

Athrib: Town in Egypt on the Delta 
and the eastern bank of the Nile, near 
the town of Benha-el-Asel. Formerly the 
see of a Bishop. A rich town which was 
sacked by the Arabs. 

Augusteum: Constantine the Great in 
honour of his mother Helen remodeled 
the old tetrastoa (four porticos) of Sep- 


timus Severus. It was a closed square 
with large buildings round it. On its 
eastern side stood the Senate. On the 
north-eastern side was built Ayia 
Sophia. On the South stood the Palace. 
The Patriarchate was in this great 
square in which also the statue of Con- 
stantine's mother Helen was erected. 
Later an equestrian statue of Justinian 
was placed in the middle. The Augus- 
teum occupied the present site of the 
square of Ayia Sophia (S.O.C. p. 17. 
159. étc., Janin, Con. Byzantine p. 65- 
66. Byzantios, Con/lis. I. p. 440 etc.) 

Austrasia: Part of Galatia. During the 
time of the Merovingians this name was 
given to Eastern Galatia. Its first King 
was Tierry (511-534). The kingdom in- 
cluded the Moselle valley, the West 
bank of the Rhine, Champagne, Alsace, 
Loraine, Auvergne, North Provence. Its 
capital' was originally at Cologne, but 
later on, under King Sigibert, it was 
transferred to Metz. 

Babylon: A small town in Central 
Egypt which lies in the East bank of the 
Nile slightly to the North of Memphis. 
It included the site where later on Old 
Cairo was to be built. 

Bagrevand: Region of the Province of 
Ararat in Central Armenia (Saint Mar- 
tin) South of the Araxes towards the 
source of the Eastern Euphrates (Murad 
-Su). In Ptolemy (V. 13) it is written as 
the land of Bagradavene. 

Balca: Region in the Province of 
Arabia of which the capital was Bosra. 
Today this area belongs to Jordan. 

Barasroth: River today known as Be- 
led-Ruz. Originally its Persian name was 
Baraz-Rod, which means "Wild boar 
river" (Minorsky, p. 247). According to 
G. Rawlinson (the Seventh etc.) a deep 
river or rather canal known as the Ba- 
ras-roth or Baraz Rud. It is strange that 
de Boor in his edition of Theophanes 
speaks of "city of Persia". This is proba- 


bly a mistake though Theophanes did 
indeed write of dwellings, brooks etc., 
which may have led to the confusion. 
Probably there was some small hamlet 
called by the same name beside the river 
or canal where there was a bridge. 

Barbyssus: River near Constantinople 
which flowed into the Golden Horn at 
Eyoub. Today it is called Kegat-Hane 
or Kagithanesu. 

Batnae: Or according to Procopios 
Vatnae. Stronghold South of Edessa on 
the Edessa-Aleppo road. Today it is 
called Eski-Seroudj or Surug. 

Bebdarch: H. Rawlinson (Memoir on 
Ecbatana etc. p. 93) says that it refers to 
8 Palace very near Dastagerd. 

Beklal: H. Rawlinson (Memoir on 
Ecbatana etc. p. 94) writes that it is a 
corruption of Beit Germa of the 
Syrians or the present-day Kerkouk. But 
in this case the Byzantines had not yet 
crossed the Diyala as Pernice maintains 
but would have passed it later on their 
way to Dastagerd. Baynes agrees with 
this identification. 

Blachernae: Palace. Marcian and Pul- 
cheria (450-453) built a simple rest- 
house near the Church of Our Lady 
of Blachernae. Anastasios built three 
bedrooms. Later a Palace was built on 
the same site. In the present Eyvansarai 
quarter. 

Bosporus: Ancient town in the 
Crimea on the West shore of the Straits 
of Kerch. 

Bosra or Bostra: Syrian town in the 
Druse country and South of the Gebel 
Druse. Today Bosra or Bosra ech Cham 
on the Syrian-Jordan frontier. 

Caesarea of Palestine: Ancient city 
between Tyre and Joppa with a strong 
fortress and a good harbour, thus named 
in honour of Augustus. 

Caesariou: The Notitia makes no 
mention of this harbour. It was evident- 
ly built at the end of the 5th Century. 
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According to Ducange it was built by 
some Caesarius, Eparch of the town 
under Theodosios I. According to Janin 
(Con/ ple Byzantine p. 220) the harbour 
makes its first appearance in 553. Today 
it is Yeni Kapi. 

Callicratea: Theophylactos writes (p. 
297) that it is a place before Asti (City). 
Village in South-East Thrace on the 
Buyuk Cekmize Gulf, in ancient times 
Athyras. It is a picturesque spot on the 
Sea of Marmara. 

Callinicon: Ancient city in Mesopo- 
tamia, built by the Seleucid Callinicos. 
Strongly fortified and customarily a 
frontier stronghold. Now the town of 
Rakka. 

Calonymos: Island in the Propontis 
near the Asiatic shore, formerly Besbi- 
kos or Vysvikos. Lies to the West of 
Cape Poseidium (BozBurun) and almost 
opposite the estuary of the River Ryn- 
dacus (Taousanli) Today the island is 
called Imrali. 

Campus or Camp of the Tribunali 
(tribunes). See also under Ebdomon. 
The name denotes a mustering place of 
the troops. Field of Mars outside the 
City in the Ebdomon area where the 
Byzantine troops either exercised or 
mustered. East of Kakirkoi in the Hip- 
podrome of Veliefendi (Demangel, 
L'Hebdomon. Janin Con/ple etc. p. 
412). 

Capitol: This according to Hesychios 
was built by Constantine the Great 
(S.O.C. p. 18). As in Rome, the new 
Rome was to have its Capitol. There was 
also a University. It stood on the hill 
between the Ox Forum and the Phila- 
delphion (Janin Con/ple Byzantine, p. 
161 etc.) 

Carpianou: According to the Scrip- 
tores of Constantinople (Preger, S.O.C. 
p. 235) this quarter was built(?) by 
the Patrician Carpianos in the time 
of "Constantine the so-called Pogona- 
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tos" son of Heraclios. Two circum- 
stances are suspicious in this account. 
The word "built" or “raised” applied to a 
whole Quarter of the City and the name 
of the Emperor. Constantine Pogonatos 
was not the son of Heraclios but his 
grandson. According to Janin (Con/ ple 
Byzantine p. 342) the name is older 
because Theophanes mentions the name 
of this quarter for 601. Janin thinks that 
Theophanes copied the name as it was 
then known wben he was writing. But 
Theophanes  habitually copies his 
sources and it is unlikely that he would 
have altered a name, because he would 
then have to have altered all the names 
to those existing in hisday. But we know 
of no examples of him making such 
changes. The "Carpianou" quarter was 
between the 3rd hill of the City and the 
Golden Horn, South of the Sea Gate 
Odum Kapi. It was chiefly inhabited by 
members of the Deme of the Greens 
(Manojlovic, in BYZ. vol. 11. pp. 679- 
680). 

Ceuta: Town in North Africa now 
belonging to Spain. Occupies the site of 
the ancient city of Abyla which, with 
Gibraltar formed the Pillars of Hercu- 
les. Under the Romans and later the 
Byzantines it was known as Septem, 
from Septem Fratres, the Seven 
Brothers. The Arabs call it Sebta. 

Chalce: The Chalce Gate, that is the 
bronze gate. Originally this was the 
name of the great bronze entrance gate 
to the Palace. It led from the Augus- 
teum at the northern side of the Palace, 
almost opposite Ayia Sophia. In time 
the name was given generally to all the 
buildings round this gate. Chalce was 
destroyed during Nika's riot and was 
rebuilt under Justinian, who built a stoa 
and round it a Triklinon. It is also 
known as the Palace of Chalce. It 
formed part of the great Palace of which 
it was the official entrance. 


Chora: Monastery of the Saviour. 
This Monastery was situated to the S/E 
of the Adrianople Gate and near it. Ac- 
cording to the Scriptores (Preger, S.O.C. 
p. 173 etc.) "Crispus" Phocas’ son-in-law 
who was confined here, enlarged and 
beautified it. He endowed it with many 
properties. It received this name because 
there was a village there. According to 
Janin, a certain Theodore, an uncle of 
the Empress Theodora, built the Monas- 
tery in the 6th Century. It is now the 
Kahriejami. 

Circessium: City in Mesopotamia on 
the left bank of the Euphrates and at 
the juncture of that river with the River 
Khabour. Diocletian was responsible for 
fortifying it and also Justinian, particu- 
larly at the time when the city was desig- 
nated as the centre of a Dukedom. 
Today it is El-Bousera. 

Cochlias: Turning end of the Hippo- 
drome. This stairway was used by the 
Emperors when going up from the 
Palace to the Hippodrome. They used it 
for getting to the "Kathisma" or Royal 
box at the Hippodrome. 

Colonea: City and Province in Asia 
Minor during the Byzantine epoch. It 
was founded by Pompey. It was named 
Nicopolis. Near the present town of Sa- 
bin Kara Hissar. It was one of the main 
strongholds of the northern regions. 
Later the Province was changed into 
the Thema of Colonea. 

Constantink or according to Proco- 
pios Constantia. Ancient Mesopotamian 
city formerly called Maximilianoupolis. 
It lay 80 kim. East of Edessa and 75 
klm. West of Dara. Destroyed by an 
earthquake. Rebuilt under Constantius 
H. Its fortifications were restored under 
Justinian. Strong city, the seat of the 
Duke of Mesopotamia. Today the 
hamlet of Werancher or Tella-de-Mau- 
zelat. 

Conza or Compsa: Town in the Cam- 
pania near Naples. About 63 klm. from 


Benevento and 90 klm. East of Naples 
and Salerno. Formerly known as 
Compsa. Destroyed by an earthquake in 
1964. 

Ctesiphon: City on the left (eastern) 
bank of the River Tigris opposite Seleu- 
cia. Used together with Seleucia as the 
capital of the Sassanid kings. It was well 
fortified and according to Ammian 
impregnable. Communication between 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia could originally 
only be made by way of one bridge, the 
Tigris pontoon bridge. Sapor II con- 
structed a second bridge. 

Dara: Very strong city which was 
built by Anastasios (491-518) to protect 
the Byzantine frontier against the 
Persians. The fortifications were added 
to and renovated by Justinian. Original- 
ly called Anastasioupolis. It was re- 
garded as the key to the whole region 
and above all the gatway to the Empire. 

Dastagerd: F! Daskare to the Arabs. 
Now it is Eski-Baghdad or Zendan, near 
the ancient city of Artamita and the 
present village of Schachraban (Manan- 
dian). It lay at a distance of 107 klm. 
N/E of Ctesiphon on the great Ctesi- 
phon-Hamadan military highway. It was 
strongly fortified. According to Herz- 
feld it was surrounded by a very strong 
brick wall. Its zenith was in the 6th and 
the first quarter of the 7th Centuries. It 
had wonderful palaces in splendid 
gardens. It was the usual residence of 
Chosroes (Christensen, L'Iran etc. 
p. 445. Pernice, p. 163. Minorsky etc.) 

Defashir: According to Amélineau a 
town near Mareotis and on the South 
shore of the lake. 

Derbent pass: Near the present town 
of Derbent. Procopios (De Bello Go- 
thico IV. 3) mentions two passes. This 
Pass had been fortified to impede the 
Barbarian incursions from the North. 
It is said that the fortifications were 
reinforced by the Persian Kings Yas- 
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dagerd I and Chosroes I. See also the 
word Tzour. 

Dou: N/E of Theodosioupolis (Karin- 
Erzeroum). Now Bóyuk-Touya. 

Dorylaeum: Very ancient city in Asia 
Minor, 3 klm. from the present Eski- 
Shehir (ruins to be seen there). Situated 
on a hill and near to a tributory of the 
Sangarius. In Byzantine times it was 
quite an important fortress and com- 
munication centre. First subject to the 
Province of Phrygia Salutaria. Later 
under the Thema of Opsikion. Ac- 
cording to Honigmann it is the present 
Sar Uyük near Eski Shehir. 

Dorystolon: Ancient city on the right 
bank of the Danube. Now Silistria. 
Founded by Trajan. One of the strongest 
points on the Danube defence line. 

Dovin: According to Moses of Cho- 
ritene this is a Persian name denoting 
a Hill. This town was the capital of 
Armenia under the last Arsacid kings. It 
had been made capital of Persian Ar- 
menia and seat of a marzpan (satrap- 
Governor). It is situated north of the 
town of Ardasad on the River Medza- 
mor, southern tributory of the Araxes. 

Drava: In German, Drau. River 
which rises in the Tyrolese Alps and 
flows into the Danube of which it is the 
right hand tributory. 

Edessa: Ancient city in N/W Mesopo- 
tamia, formerly named Osroe. Seleucus 
Nicator reestablished it in 303 B.C. and 
named it Edessa “after the waterfall in 
Macedonia”. Under Justin I it was 
renamed Justinoupolis. It was a town of 
great religious importance and the see 
of a Bishopric. Today it is called Orfa 
or Ourfa and is the capital of the 
Turkish vilayet of that name. 

Elevard, Elivart or Eghivart: In the 
canton of Aragakong in the Province of 
Ararat. Small town N/W of Erivan and 
West of the River Hrazdan (Grousset, 
Histoire de l'Arménie, p. 270). 
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Emesa: Town in Syria on the Orontes 
River at the crossing of many roads. 
Today it is called Homs and lies 150 
kim. N/E of Damascus. 

Epidaurus, Dalmatia: Ancient city 
founded by the Dorians from Argos. 
From the 6th Century it became the see 
of a Bishopric. Also called Old Ragusa. 
The city was destroyed in 615 by the 
Avars and Slavs. The surviving inhabit- 
ants took refuge in a stronghold some 
10 kim. from the ruins of the town. 
There they founded a new and ex- 
ceptionally prosperous town, New Ra- 
gusa, today called Dubrovnik. 

Etchmiadjin: Large Armenian Mo- 
nastery near Erivan, 15 klm. North of 
the River Araxes. It was formerly in- 
cluded in the old Armenian town of 
Valarsapet (see word). The Catholicos 
(Patriarch) of the Armenian Church 
lived in this Monastery. Now part of 
Russian Armenia (Saint-Martin, Memoi- 
res Historiques etc. I. 115 and II. 419, 
Hübschmann, p. 428). 

Eutropus: According to the patrido- 
graphers (Preger, S.O.C. p. 267) this 
harbour was made by a certain Eutro- 
pus who was chief swordbearer and 
quaestor during the reigns of the emper- 
ors Zeno and Anastasios, therefore 
about the end of the 5th Century A.D. 

Ebdomon: According to Theophylac- 
tos Simocattes, Ebdomon “was a place 
of the City at point seven". Actually, it 
was 7 miles from Milion (Mile) and 
therefore called Ebdomon. The parts 
outside the walls were as a rule known 
as "Campi". Outside the City walls and 
a short distance from the Golden Gate 
was a large open parade ground known 
as the Campus of Ebdomon. Originally 
this was a military parade ground and a 
place where the  Thracian army 
mustered. There the first emperors were 
publicly proclaimed. But since the 
emperor was accustomed to speak to the 


troops from a rostrum - tribunalis — the 
place became known as Campus Tri- 
bunalius. Two Palaces were built in the 
area and a fort (castello of Theodosian), 
constructed near the palace where a 
picked body of the guard was stationed 
designed to guard the Palace, a reservoir 
and numerous Churches. 

The Court regularly went to Ebdomon, 
either to attend military parades or to 
welcome the emperor. It was a summer 
resort to which each of the emperors 
went and resided in the Palaces, particu- 
larly the Jucoundianae, built by Jus- 
tinian I. Evdomon occupied the site of 
the present hamlet of Bakirkoi, formerly 
Makrikoi (Byzantios, Con/lis, 1. 355 
and 597. Janin, Con/ple etc. pp. 408- 
411. Janin, Les Eglises etc. 429. De- 
mangel, L'Hebdomon, Th. Macrides, To 
Byzantinon Ebdomon, Thracika X. 
1938). 

Exakionion (Six Columns): Constan- 
tine the Great placed outside the wall 
which he built and probably opposite 
one of the Gates a column to support 
his statue, after which other columns 
too were set up there. It is identified 
with the present-day site of Alti Mermer 
(Six Columns) (Janin, Con/ple By- 
zantine 34-35 and 327-328). 

Forum of Arcadius: Square in the 
City. Formerly known as Theama and 
Xerolophos. When Arcadius' statue was 
set up in it, probably by his son Theo- 
dosios II, though Theophanes (p. 77) 
says that Arcadius put it there himself, 
the place name was altered to Forum 
of Arcadius. This Forum was situated in 
the 12th Region (Preger, S.O.C. 161, 
Janin, Con/ple Byzantine p. 75 etc.) 

Forum of the Bull or Forum of Theo- 
dosios: A great City square, nowadays 
called Bayazid Square. According to 
Cedrenos (567/617) this square was 
equal in size to the Ox Forum. Its name 
is said to have come from the bronze 


representation of a bull. But this is not 
vouched for by any old source. This 
Forum was built by Theodosios the 
Great and it contained a large equestri- 
an statue of him. Certainly there were 
other statues in it such as that of Arca- 
dius and Theodosios II (Preger, S.O.C. 
170-171) as well as one of Asparus. Ac- 
cording to Pseudo-Codinus (S.O.C. pp. 
175-176) the ambassadors of foreign 
powers were usually received beside the 
statue of Theodosios. In one part of this 
square, Constantine the Great had built 
a small palace where hospitality was 
extended to official visitors from Rome 
and other parts of the Empire (S.O.C. 
p.p. 175-176, Janin, Con/ple Byzantine 
pp. 69-72 and 397). 

Forum of Constantine: The great 
central square of the City, built in the 
reign of Constantine the Great. It was 
much the most important square and 
thus was known simply as "the Forum". 
As in Rome, it was situated between the 
Palace (Ieron (Sacred) Palatium) and the 
Capitol. Here was also the Praetorium 
Building (Administrative Offices). At 
this point the Mese was known as the 
Royal Road (Vogt, Commentaires etc. 
I. 86). On this square were the residence 
of the Eparch and his offices, the Courts 
of Justice and the Prisons. Round the 
Forum were shops belonging to various 
guilds (Jewellers, etc.), Churches and 
other public buildings. There was also 
the colossal porphyry column about 50 
metres high. Upon this stood a statue of 
Constantine (S.O.C. 17. 25 etc. Janin, 
Con/ple Byzantine pp. 67-69 and 81- 
84). 

Forum of the Ox: Square in Constan- 
tinople now called Aksarai. Round the 
Forum were columns with statues and 
historical representations. There was 
also a huge bronze of an ox head, which 
had been brought from Pergamos. It was 
used as a furnace in which criminals 
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were burnt. According to Pseudo-Codi- 
nus, Julian the Apostate used it to burn 
many Christians. Heraclios melted it in 
615 to make new bronze coinage. Ac- 
cording to Janin this is in all probability 
inaccurate (Preger, S.O.C. p. 48 and 
180. Janin, Con/ple Byzantine, p. 74 
and 306). 

Ganzac: City of. See Historical Note 
XVII. 

Gate of Gold or Golden Gate: This 
was the southernmost of the City gates, 
probably built by Theodosios the Great 
between 388-391 A.D. in memory of 
Constantine's triumph against Maximus. 
This Gate was really a triumphal arch. 
It had three openings but the central and 
higher one was only used on the oc- 
casion of a triumphal entry or generally 
in exceptional circumstances. It was 
said, indeed, that it was built and unbuilt 
again each time it was opened. The Gate 
was built of marble and protected by 
two marble towers (Millingen. Byzantine 
Con/ ple p. 60). It was also adorned with 
various statues as those of Theodosios I 
and a gilded Victory. It had numerous 
columns with different representations 
on them. This Gate was used as the 
official entry of the Emperors returning 
from their campaigns. Heraclios entered 
in triumph by this Gate. The present site 
is Yendi Koulé (Janin. Con/ple By- 
zantine, p. 252 and 309. Byzantios, I. 
p. 332 et seq.) 

Gate of Philoxenou: No Gate of Con- 
stantinople under this name is known to 
us. According to Pisides' first editor, 
Quercius and Pertusi, this Gate was 
between those of Polyandriou and St. 
Romanos. In Janin and Byzantios' maps 
of Constantinople, a Gate with no name 
is shown between these two gates. 

Gate of the Pempton (Fifth): Ac- 
cording to Codinus (Preger, S.O.C. 
p. 258) this Gate was so-called on ac- 
count of its being the 5th. This expla- 
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nation is accepted by Paspatis (p. 70 et 
seq.) But today this view is rejected. It 
was on the left bank of the River Lykos, 
Sulukule Kapisi (Janin, Con/ple By- 
zantine pp. 262-263). 

Gate of the Polyandriou or Rhigion: 
Nowadays, Mevlevihane Kapi. It was 
so-called because when the walls were 
built under Theodosios, the Greens had 
begun building from the Golden Gate 
and the Veneti from Blachernae. It was 
here that the two Demes met (Preger, 
S.O.C. p. 182 & 259). Byzantios main- 
tains that the name of this Gate came 
from the fact of its being connected 
with the main thoroughfare of Constan- 
tinople, the Mese, from which most 
people went out. 

Gate of St. Romanos: Now Top Kapi 
or Gate of the cannon. The name of this 
Gate derives from its having been close 
to the Church of St. Romanos. 

Gate of Wood (Xylokerkom Gate): 
Wooden Gate. In S.O.C. p. 259 it is said 
to have been named thus because the 
craftsmen used a greater than usual 
amount of wood for the construction of 
this bridge. It was situated at the North 
end of Heraclios' walls. It is the same 
Gate as the portarion (small door) of 
Callinicos near Blachernae Church. 
This is the outlet towards Eyub. 

Gaza: Very ancient city in Palestine 
built on a hill a few klm. from the sea 
and 85 klm. from Jerusalem. It was 
large and exceptionally well fortified. 
During the Byzantine period it was part 
of the Province of Palestine A’ and the 
see of a Bishopric under the Metropoli- 
tan of Caesarea Palestinae (Hierocles). 

Germaniceia: Nowadays Marash. 
Situated at the junction of the fertile 
plains between the Rivers Euphrates 
and Pyramos (Djihoun Tchai or Cey- 
han) and between Cilicia and Mount 
Amanus. It is a most important centre 
of communications between Cilicia- 
Cappadocia and Mesopotamia. 


Halae: From the Scalae — Docks or 
Piers. Nowadays Bebek on the Bospho- 
TOS. 

Hamadan: Ancient Persian city, 
formerly known as Ecbatana or Hagba- 
tana by the ancient Persians. Situated in 
the N/W part of the country and 370 
klm. S/W of Teheran. Formerly, ac- 
cording to Marquart in Eransahr p. 71, 
it was the see of a Metropolitan. 

Hamaitha: Unknown region which 
has been identified with that of Chnai- 
tha) Pernice, p. 158. Baynes in C.M.H. 
p. 298 who were based on text of Theo- 
phylactos Simocattes (V. 8. 1). The area 
of Chnaitha begins to the North of 
Arbyla (now Arbil) probably in the Bas- 
tura valley (Minorsky, p. 244). Ac- 
cording to Gerland this area is confined 
by the Great Zab river and the Rawan- 
diz river which flows into it on the left 
side. Minorsky says that the boundaries 
of Chnaitha Bishopric are still un- 
certain. 

Haran or Carrhae: Strong city, the 
walls of which were repaired and 
strengthened by Justinian. South East of 
Edessa. It still retains its ancient name. 

Her and Zarevand: Two of the nine 
cantons (regions) of the great Province 
known as Persarmenia. The Her region 
lies N/W of Lake Urmia and has a 
common frontier with the region of 
Tauris. Zarevand lies South of Her and 
West of Lake Urmia. It had a common 
frontier with the eastern flank of the 
Kurdish Mountains (Saint-Martin, Me- 
moires I, 178, Grousset, Histoire de 
l'Arménie, p. 275. Moses of Chorene in 
Langlois IL p. 217 note 2.) 

Heraclea: Ancient city in Thrace. 
Founded with the name of Perinthos by 
the Samians in about 599 B.C. Roughly 
95 kim. west of Constantinople and on 
the North shore of the Propontis. It was 
the see of a Metropolitan and an im- 
portant communication centre. Justinian 


restored the walls. Nowadays this town 
is called Eregli. 

Hierapolis: Ancient city in N. Syria, 
formerly called Bambyce. Its name was 
changed to Hierapolis in the time of the 
Seleucids. It was of great military and 
commercial importance. During the 
Roman and early Byzantine periods the 
army used to muster there before 
starting campaigns. But the fortifi- 
cations had started to decay and in spite 
of all the restoration which took place 
under Justinian, their condition did not 
improve. There was also a water 
shortage. It was entirely destroyed by 
the Mongols. Its ruins lie near the 
present village of Menbidj. 

Hierea Palace: South of Chalcedon 
(Kadikioi) is a piece of ground which 
enters the sea like a peninsula. It is a 
spur on the East coast of the Propontis 
between the little bay of Modion (Moda 
Bournou) and that of Calamisius (Kala- 
mis Dere). Nowadays it is called Phana- 
raki (Fenerbahtsche). On this spur there 
once stood a Temple of Hera (Juno) 
which was burnt in antiquity by the 
Persians. Justinian, encouraged by 
Theodora, built a Palace there (Codinus, 
S.O.C. p. 268), sunk wells and generally 
changed the region into a garden. Owing 
to its vicinity to the ruins of the Temple, 
its name became Hera's Cape. (Janin, 
Con/ple Byzantine, p. 148). This palace 
was improved and beautified under Jus- 
tin II who renamed it, in honour of his 
wife, Sophiana. Heraclios also changed 
its name, so as not to recall an ancient 
goddess, into Palace of Hierea (Pisides. 
Exped. Persica I. v. 163 et seq.) Ac- 
cording to another version there was a 
Temple of Rhea here. Worship of Rhea 
Cybele was widespread in Asia Minor 
during antiquity, especially in Bithynia. 
There was also a Temple of Rhea in 
ancient Byzantium (Janin. p. 157). Ac- 
cording to Pertusi, (G. Pisides, Poems 
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P. 147) Hera's Cape probably came 
from a corruption of “Rhea’s places". 
See Pertusi's fine study of the whole 
subject. Heraclios visited the Palace 
regularly. Eudocia was born there in 
611 and it was probably there that he 
went into retirement in 621 A.D. before 
setting out on his Persian campaign (Ch. 
IX). 

Hira: Oasis in the desert which 
stretched to the East of the Euphrates 
and which gradually developed into a 
city and the capital of the Arab kingdom 
of the Lakhmids. The word comes from 
the Syrian and means a tented en- 
campment. After the 5th Century it 
became the see of a Nestorian Bishop. 
It lay three miles South of Kufa, with 
the development of which Hira declined 
and disappeared. Today traces of it 
survive S/E of the present hamlet of 
Mesed Ali. 

Holy Apostles Church erected ac- 
cording to the patridographers (S.D.C.) 
by Constantine the Great. In fact the 
rebuilding of the Church began under 
Constantine in 336 A.D. and was proba- 
bly completed under Constans. Justi- 
nian, after pulling down Constantine's 
edifice, rebuilt it. Basil the Macedonian 
also made a great many renovations. It 
was usual for the Emperors of By- 
zantium and the Patriarchs to be buried 
here. According to Constantine Porphy- 
rogennitos: "while Favia, the wife of 
Heraclios, lies in another green Thes- 
salian coffin..." (De Cer. I. pp. 642- 
649). In 1454, the Patriarch Gennadios 
Scholarios was installed in this Church 
handed over to him by Mohammed. 
Later it was abandoned by the Church 
and on its ruins was built the Mosque 
of Mohammed the Conqueror (1471) 
the Fatih Jami. 

Hormisdou: Quarter of Constanti- 
nople where there is a small quay which 
was used before construction of the 
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Sophia wharf. Tradition has it that Hor- 
misdas, the first-born son of Sapor IL, 
King of Persia fled to Constantinople 
where Constantine Ist gave him a Palace 
named after him. It was situated down 
by the sea, to the south-west of the Great 
Palace. Later, it was included in the 
grounds of the Great Palace. Justinian 
lived at Hormisdou before he became 
Emperor. Probably there were Public 
Offices (skrinia) here later, or a Treasur- 
y because as Byzantios points out, many 
names of "curatores", that is commissa- 
ries, of Hormisdou are recorded. 

Haras: According to de Boor on 
Theophylactos Simocattes, a region of 
the City. Janin (Con/ple Byzantine p. 
332-333) says a house in the environs of 
the “Carpianou” quarter on the Golden 
Horn. Maurice gave this house to his 
sister Gordia, the wife of Philippicos. It 
was in the district of Zeugma. 

Jucundianae: Palace of Jucundianae 
at Evdomon. It lay on the East side of 
the present Bakirkioi and near the 
Church of St. John (Janin, Con/ple By- 
zantine, pp. 411-412). 

Julian: See Sophion. 

Justinianoupolis: City in Galatia, 
Asia Minor. Later the see of a Metropo- 
litan. Its ancient name was Palia or 
Spalia. An extremely strong fortress on 
the main Constantinople-Caesarea road. 
Today called Sivri-Hissar, about 90 kim. 
S/E of Afion Karahissar. 

Kampsen: Small town West of Alex- 
andria and on the West shore of Lake 
Mareotis. According to Butler “Kamp- 
sain” was probably a fortress on the 
peninsula. 

Kars: Fortified town in Turkish Ar- 
menia. Situated on the plateau N/W of 
Theodosioupolis (Erzeroum). On numer- 
ous occasions it fell into Russian hands. 

Kavorkion. Aplicton (fort) of the By- 
zantines on the Constantinople-Caesarea 


road. Probably situated 35 klm. from 
the present hamlet of Seidi-Gazi or Sei- 
gitgazi. Ramsay says it was the see of 
a Bishopric and occupied the site of the 
present hamlet of Chifteler near Sanga- 
rius. 

Keft: Town in Egypt on the East of 
the Nile. During the Greek period it was 
of exceptional importance as being the 
principal storage place of the caravans 
which crossed Egypt towards the Red 
Sea. It also retained its importance 
during the Arab period. It was the seat 
of a Governor. 

Kerlum or Karium: Town 24 miles 
East of Alexandria. Butler calls it the 
fortress of Kariou East of Alexandria. 

Kogovit or Kogajovit or Kog: Region 
of the Province of Ararat South of the 
Araxes, East of the Bagrevand arca 
(Gerland, p. 366, note 29 and Saint- 
Martin, Memoires sur l'Arménie, IL 
367). 

Koi or Khoy: Persian town in the 
Azerbaijan area N/W of Lake Urmia. 

Kolb: Now Kulpi. Town in the Cau- 
casus in the Erivan area. Situated on a 
tributary of the Araxes. There are very 
productive salt mines in the region. 

Lagos Seaside town in South Portu- 
gal. It formed part of the Byzantine 
possessions during the 6th and 7th 
Centuries. 

Lateran: Palace in Rome in the S/E 
part of the City. Built by Plutius Latera- 
nus who was beheaded by Nero in 69 
A.D. The Palace was confiscated and 
became royal property. Fausta, the wife 
of Constantine the Great gave it to 
Silvester, Archbishop or Pope of Rome 
(314-335). The Pope was installed there 
in 320 A.D. and from that time the 
Palace was used as a Papal residence 
until 1305, when the seat of the Papacy 
moved to Avignon in France. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, the Lateran was 
the centre of Western Christendom. The 
Palace suffered heavy damage and on 


this account on their return, the Popes 
settled in the Vatican. The Lateran was 
restored in the 17th Century but was 
then used as a Museum and Picture 
Gallery. 

Lausus: Lausus was a patrician of the 
time of Emperor Arcadius (395-408). 
He built a palace in which he lived. This 
was situated to the left of the beginning 
of the Mese (Central Boulevard) near 
the Palace of Antiochos, in the Antio- 
chos quarter, between the Great Palace 
and the Forum of Constantine. 

Long Wall: The Anastasian wall 
which was built during the reign of the 
Emperor Anastasios. This extended 
from the Sea of Marmara to the Black 
Sea. It was not fortified. It was a two 
days’ walk from this wall to the main 
wall of the City, that of Theodosios 
(Janin. Con/ple Byzantine, p. 245). 

Lydda: Ancient city in Palestine 
which during the last years of the 
Roman Empire was named Diospolis or 
City of Zeus. 5 kim. N/E of Ramleh. 
Now Lodd, a town in Israel. 

Maan or Maian: West Arabian oasis 
and town in Jordan. According to the 
Arab geographers it was a small town 
on the edge of the Syrian desert and the 
Caravan Route to Mecca. It is over 3000 
ft. up on the Hedjaz railway line. Great 
road network to the East and towards 
Petra, from which the road arteries, 
(pistai) of the caravans branch off to 
Gaza, North Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Magnaura or Mannaura: Part or de- 
pendency of the Great Palace. It was 
built by Constantine the Great and used 
by him as a triclinum (Reception room). 
There the Emperors used to receive 
foreign ambassadors in great state. It 
was near to the main body of the 
Palace and S/E of it. It was joined to the 
Palace by many stoas (porticos). It was 
in direct communication with Ayia 
Sophia. 
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Mahoze: The name given by the Jews 
(Pigulevskaya, Les villes de l'Etat 
Iranien, p. 220) to Ctesiphon and Seleu- 
cia, the capital of the Persian kingdom 
of the Sassanids (Nóldeke, Die von Gui- 
di herausgegebene Syrische Chronik p. 7 
note 2). According to Christensen 
(L'Iran sous les Sassanides, p. 383 et 
seq.) only Seleucia was called Mahoze. 
But if the plural Mahoza was used it 
meant both Ctesiphon and Seleucia, that 
is the whole capital of the then Persia. 

Malagina: Large stronghold or 
mustering place of the Byzantine army 
near Broussa. Here the road divided 
with one part going to Broussa and the 
other to Nicaea. 

Marcianopolis Ancient city in 
Northern Thrace within present-day 
Bulgaria, founded by Trajan. Situated 
S/W of Varna and on the great Varna- 
Dorystolo road. The ruins of the city 
lie near the present small town of Dev- 
na. 

Marde or Mardin: Stronghold on the 
Dara-Armida road and N/W of Dara. 
Today the town of Mardin. 

Mareotis: Lake in the western part of 
the Nile Delta. Separated from Alexan- 
dria by a narrow causeway. Town of the 
same name 26 klm. S/W of Alexandria 
on the site of the ancient Marea. 

Marina Palace: Built in honour of the 
5th child of Emperor Arcadios (395- 
408), Princess Marina. Situated in the 
1st district in the Acropolis area and 
probably to the East of the Church of 
St. Irene. This Palace was handed over 
to the State and probably given to Do- 
mentzia daughter of Phocas to live in. 

Martyropolis: Ancient city belonging 
to the 4th Province of Armenia and 
which under Justinian, according to 
Hiibschmann, was used as the capital 
of the Province. Its ancient name was 
Nepkert. It was named Martyropolis 
because under the Roman occupation, 
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many Christians were martyred there. 
Many people have identified it with the 
ancient Tigranokert, capital of the 
Kingdom of Tigran. This identification 
has occurred because in the Peutinger 
maps this point about 79 klm. East of 
Amida is named Tigranocerte. Anyhow 
the identification is now questioned. 
Tigranokert has also been identified 
with other towns (Amida) and other 
places. According to Saint-Martin, the 
ancient city stood on the eastern bank 
of the River Nymphion and opposite the 
present town. Today a small Turkish 
town named Miaferkin or Mayia-Farkin 
or simply Farkin. It lies West of the 
Nymphion or Batman-Sou river. 

Mavrou: Quarter of Constantinople 
West of the Sophia wharf, built by the 
Patrician Mavros in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great. 

Melandias: Now called Yarembour- 
gas. It was situated on the Via Egnatia, 
on the Propontis and was the last halt 
before Constantinople (Janin, Con/ple 
Byzantine etc. p. 360, Barisic). 

Melitene: Very ancient city in Asia 
Minor. At the crossing of important 
roads and on the ancient Persian royal 
road. On the North foothills of the Tau- 
rus. On account of the importance of its 
site Trajan enlarged it. Under Justinian 
the fortifications were strengthened, 
many buildings were added and it was 
named capital of the Province of Ar- 
menia 3. Nowadays the Turkish town of 
Malatiya. 

Menouf or Manouf: Town and 
Province in Egypt between the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches of the Nile. The 
town lies 60 klm. North and to the N/W 
of Cairo. It was formerly the see of a 
Bishopric. 

Mese: The central boulevard of Con- 
stantinople called the middle avenue or 
simply Mese. This avenue began at the 
Augusteum and the Milion and went 


towards the City centre. It crossed the 
Forum of Constantine and went via the 
Bakeries towards Philadelphion. Here 
the road divided into two parts, one 
branch striking West crossed the City 
to the Adrianople Gate (Edirne Kapou). 
The other branch turning S/W crossed 
the southern quarters of the City and 
via the Ox Forum and Arcadios Forum 
led to the Church of the Perivleptos and 
the Golden Gate. Strictly speaking, the 
term Mese should only be applied to the 
section of this main boulevard as far as 
Philadelphion (Mordtmann, Esquisse 
etc. p. 61 et seq. Byzantios, Constanti- 
noupolis I. 370 et seq. Janin, Con/ple 
Byzantine p. 43 et seq. and pp. 361-362). 

Metanoias Neas: Monastery in Con- 
stantinople which was also called Nea 
Moni. Neither its site nor history are 
known. It was the monastery of a 
Bishop. In 610 the mother and fiancée 
of Heraclios were imprisoned there. 

Milion or Mile: This consisted of a 
great arch of Victory through which the 
Augusteum was entered. Here there was 
the golden milestone from which the 
different roads connecting Constanti- 
nople with the Provinces began. It was 
used as the starting point for measuring 
the distances on the royal roads (By- 
zantios, Con/lis, I. 440 et seq. Janin 
Con/ ple Byzantine pp. 104-105). 

Minfamonis: Now Shubra, near 
Alexandria. 

Muta or Mota: Syrian village in the 
Al-Balca region ten klm. from Kerak 
or Karak in present-day Jordan. 

Nachcavan: Region and town of Vas- 
pouracan on the Armenian frontier. 
Now called Nachitschewan in Russian 
Armenia, 160 kim. S/E of Jerewan. Ac- 
cording to Saint-Martin, Nacehovan 
North of the Araxes on the borders of 
Ararat. It was an ancient Armenian city 
and one of the most important in the 
great Province of Vaspouracan. 


Naissus: Town in Upper Moesia on a 
tributary of the Morava. It was de- 
stroyed in 447 by Attila. Justinian I 
restored and fortified it in the 6th centu- 
ry. Now Nisch in Yugoslavia. 

Narsou: Quarter of Constantinople in 
which the mansion of Narses, the pa- 
trician and first swordbearer in the 
reigns of Justinian and Justin II was 
built. In this same quarter, he also built 
a Monastery, a Guesthouse and an Old 
People’s Home (Theophanes, p. 244). 
Formerly the quarter was identified 
with Yeni kapi on the Propontis (Mordt- 
mann) Nowadays it is placed on the 
slope going down to the Golden Horn 
where are now the regions Odoun kapi 
and Zidan kapi (Janin, Con/ple By- 
zantine pp. 365-367). 

Narvas: This is not a river, as Theo- 
phanes writes, but the Nahr-Wan canal. 
It is a canal joining the Tigris and Dyala 
rivers 12 miles from Ctesiphon (Baynes, 
Pernice, Gerland). The Nestorian Chro- 
nicle of the Desert of Seert and Magoudi 
(Il. p. 227) write that Heraclios reached 
the Nahrwan. Heraclios' letter to Con- 
stantinople contained in the Chronicon 
Paschale, p. 731 mentions it as the Nar- 
van river. This allows us to identify it 
completely with the Nahr-Wan canal. 

Nicomedia: Town in Turkish Asia 
Minor. Situated in the inmost part of the 
Astacene Gulf which lies on the eastern 
shore of the Propontis. It was a very 
ancient city, founded during the Athe- 
nian and Megarian colonisation. It was 
capital of the kingdom of Bithynia and 
was called after Nicodemus (264 B.C.). 
Hannibal took refuge there. In 303, the 
great persecution of Christians under 
Galerios started from Nicomedia. Under 
Justinian it was adorned and its fortifi- 
cations were completed. Now called 
Izmit. 

Nig: Canton in the great Armenian 
Province of Ararat. 
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Niklou: Ancient Egyptian city called 
Peshati, Prosopis or Nikiou. On the road 
from Alexandria to Memphis. Ac- 
cording to Amélineau it is the present 
township of Ibschady 4 klm. East of the 
Nile in the Province of Menouf. 

Nineveh: Very ancient great Assyrian 
city on the left bank of the Tigris. Oppo- 
site Mosul, 40 klm. North of the 
junction of the Great Zab and the 
Tigris. For centuries it was the capital of 
Assyria, 

Oxus: River Oxus, now a Russian 
river, Ammou-daria. It rises in the Pa- 
mir plateau and flows into the southern 
part of Lake Aral. For many hundreds 
of kilometres the river forms the Russo- 
Afghanistan frontier. 

Palaea Petra: Petra (from the rock). 
Quarter of Constantinople today called 
Kesme Kaya. Old Petra, a part of the 
quarter, was outside the walls and near 
the Adrianople Gate. 

Panayia of Blachernae: Church of 
Our Lady of Blachernae, a famous 
Church built by Pulcheria between 450 
and 453 A.D. Destroyed by fire in 1434. 
Its site was on the present Ayvan Saray. 
In Heraclios' reign it was outside the 
walis. 

Panea or Caesarea Panez: City in 
Palestine near the sources of the River 
Jordan. Also called Caesarea Philippi in 
honour of King Herod's son. Now the 
hamlet of Bania on the Israel-Lebanon 
frontier. 

Pamnoaia: During the Roman period 
this was the name of a country in 
Central Europe which stretched from 
the Danube to the Tisza or Thiess river. 
It first became subject to the Romans 
in 36-34 B.C. and finally to Augustus. 
It was occupied successively by the 
Huns, the Lombards and the Avars. 

Partav: In Arabic, Barda'a, in Ar- 
menian, Perde or Partav, in Persian, 
Djerb (Saint-Martin) A city between 
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the River Terter, a tributary of the Ky- 
rus river in the Armenian Province of 
Uti. It was named in honour of the king 
Peroz Perozabad. It was the capital of 
Albania, very strongly fortified and 
commanded the way to the frontiers of 
Old Armenia and Iberia (Georgia). Now 
the little Russian village of Karabagh. 

Pegae: Fountains where later a 
Palace was built. On the height of Kas- 
sim Pacha on the northern shore of the 
Golden Horn. 

Pege: In the western section of the 
City, outside the walls, near the Gate of 
Pege (Silivri Kapi). Now called Balikli 
There was a wonderful fountain here 
known throughout the East. Beside it 
was a Church of the Virgin, a Monas- 
tery and a Palace. 

Pelusium: According to Amélineau, 
Peluse-Permoun-E] Ferma. It is a lost 
city, though very ancient and strongly 
fortified. Somewhere towards the 
eastern end of Egypt. 

Pentapolis: In the northern part of 
Cyrenaica. Federation of five towns, 
hence the name, founded by the Ptole- 
mies. Consisted of the towns of Cyrene, 
Arsinoe, Berenice, Apollonia and Ptole- 
mais. 

Persarmemea: Perska Haik. One of 
the great provinces of Armenia. It now 
belongs almost entirely to Persia. Its 
chief city is Urmia (Reza-eyeh) West of 
Lake Urmia. 

Petra: Ancient Arabian stronghold 
built during the VIIth Century B.C. It is 
cut out of a rocky ravine 900 metres 
above sea level in a marvellous position 
which was a centre of the different cara- 
van routes. Formerly the capital of the 
Nabataeans it developed into an im- 
portant storage centre for trade ex- 
changes with the East. Blanchard 
(L'Asie Occidentale p. 197) writes that it 
was the Palmyra of the South. Petra 
began to lose its importance in the days 


of the Roman Empire, when Palmyra 
reached its zenith. Christianity was 
quickly adopted in the area of Petraea 
Arabia. According to Hierocles Synecdi- 
mus, (ed. Honigmann, 721. 2) Petra 
during the Byzantine period was capital 
of the Province of Palestine 3rd. and ac- 
cording to George the Cypriot, the 
Bishopric of the area. Today only the 
ruins of the ancient and prosperous city 
survive. The site today is called Wadi 
Musa or Valley of Moses. The existing 
ruins show that Greek civilisation had a 
great influence in the region. 

Phaitakaran: Province of Persian Ar- 
menia (now in the Russian sector) at the 
eastern. end of Armenia near the 
juncture of the Rivers Araxes and 
Kyrus. 

Pharan: Ancient region and town in 
Petraia Arabia on the northern foothills 
of the Sinai Peninsula. From the 
5th Century, the area has been the see 
of a Bishopric and site of many Monas- 
teries. From the same Century, mono- 
physitism spread through the district. 

Pharaznakert: Small town in the Nig 
canton of the great Province of Ararat. 

Phasis: River in Lazike or Colchis 
within Russian Georgia. It rises in the 
Moschic Mountains in the Caucasus and 
flows into the Euxine Sea near the 
present town of Poti. Now called Rion 
or Rioni, it was formerly reckoned the 
frontier between Europe and Asia. 

Philadelphion: Name of the part of 
the Mese where it divided into two. 
Situated in the present Sehzad quarter. 
It is said to have acquired its name 
from Constantius returning from the 
East and his brother Constans coming 
from Galatia having met after the death 
of their father Constantine the Great. In 
memory of this event, statues of the two 
brothers were set up on the spot. A huge 
gilded Cross was also set up by order of 
Constantine on a lofty column of 


porphyry (S.O.C. p. 177 and 178. Janin, 
Con/ple Byzantine, p. 377. Byzantios 
Con/polis 1. 379 & 426). According to 
Vogt (Commentaires etc. p. 85) there 
was probably also an arch of triumph at 
this point. 

Pisidea: Region in southern Asia 
Minor. Hellenized by the successors of 
Alexander the Great. During the By- 
zantine epoch it formed a separate 
Province. Now part of the Nome of 
Iconium. 

Placidea: Palace in the 10th district of 
Constantinople. Built by Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosios the Great. 
From the 6th Century it was used as a 
residence for the representatives (apo- 
crisarii) of the Pope and of the Pope 
himself when he visited Constantinople. 

Poti: Town and port on the Euxine 
Sea from which in former days the 
ancient Greeks had founded and 
colonised the city of Phasis. It is near 
the outlet of the River Rion or Rioni 
and is now part of the Soviet Republic 
of Georgia. 

Promotou: Site near the Bosphoros 
in the Arnavut-Kóy Bebek area, Here 
there was a Monastery and Church 
dedicated to the Archangel Michael. 

Prouthos or Pruth: River which rises 
in the Carpathians within South Russia 
and flows into the Danube near Gala- 
zion. For many kilometres it forms the 
frontier between Moldavia and Rou- 
mania. 

Pteron: From Pteryx (aisle). This 
name was given to part of the walls 
added in 627 (see Chron. Pasch. p. 726) 
to include the Church of the Panayia of 
Bachernae within the walls. 

Rezaina: Resina or Resaina, an 
ancient City in Osroene, Mesopotamia. 
Restored by Theodosios the Great and 
renamed Theodosioupolis. Its fortifi- 
cations were strengthened by Justinian. 
Now called Ras-el-Ain. 
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Rezapha or Ressapha: Now Ressa- 
pha. Formerly also called Sergioupolis. 
Strong city South of Rakka (Callinicon). 

Rhegion: City in Thrace on the Pro- 
pontis. Rhegion — Royal. It was 15 
miles to the West of Constantinople. It 
is now called Kuguk gemedze. (Byzan- 
tios, I. 318. Janin Con/ple Byzantine, 
259). 

Rhinokulura: Town in Egypt near the 
Palestine frontier. Now El-Arish. 

Russa: No town or district of this 
name has been discovered. According 
to H. Rawlinson (Memoir on Ecbatana 
etc. p. 92) the name is probably ana- 
grammatic. In this case we should read 
"Sura". It may be identified with Sori 
or Beth-Sori of the Syrians. It probably 
refers to a town lying within an area 
which had a nestorian episcopal see 
subject to the Metropolitan of Beth- 
Garma. The non-inclusion of this town 
in the Syrian chronicles of Mohammed- 
an times may be due to its having been 
destroyed during the passage of the By- 
zantine army. 

Sagma: According to Janin (Con/ple 
Byzantine, p. 471) this was an Old 
People's Home. Its site is unknown. 
John of Antioch says that it was built 
by Stephen. Possibly it is the Old 
People's Home which Stephen built in 
the "Armatiou" quarter, because this 
quarter was not built by Stephen, as 
John of Antioch wrongly maintains, but 
only certain buildings in it. Janin (Egli- 
ses et Monastéres, etc. p. 569) says that 
Stephen built two Old People's Homes. 
But no source confirms this, apart from 
a mention which occurs in th: Greek 
Calendar (Propylaeum ad Acta Sanc- 
toris Novembris etc. Delehaye, p. 491 
and further) that Stephen founded the 
Old People’s Homes of “Armatiou” and 
"Sagma". 

St. Autonomos: According to Theo- 
phylactos Simocattes (VIII. 9) this 
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Church stood at a distance of 150 stadia 
from Constantinople. The Chronicon 
Paschale says it was near Praenetou. 
Praenetos was a town in Bithynia close 
to Nicomedia (ditto. p. 478). Diehl (Le 
Monde Oriental, p. 139) says it was near 
Nicomedia. So too do Bréhier in Vie et 
Mort de Byzance, p. 45 and Janssens in 
BYZ. vol. 11. Consequently it must 
have been a town lying near Nicomedia 
and on its bay. 

St Callinicou: Bridge or Gephyra 
(bridge) Justinian on the River Barbysus 
(Kagithanesu) near the Church of St. 
Callinicos at the bottom of the Golden 
Horn. 

St. Comon: Church on the other side 
of the Golden Horn in the hill of Kazim- 
Pasha (Janin, Les Eglises etc. p. 293. 
Byzantios, Con/polis II. p. 10). 

St. Cosmas and Damian: Church at 
the present Eyoub on the West side near 
the Panayia of Blachernae. 

St. John of Evdomon: The oldest 
Church of Constantinople dedicated to 
John the Baptist. It was built by Theo- 
dosios the Great in 391 A.D. at the 
exhortation of the Magister Rufinus 
(S.O.C. p. 260) to enshrine the head of 
St. John the Baptist, a relic which had 
been offered by Cyzicos (Chronicon 
Paschale, p. 564). Justinian renovated 
the Church completely (Demangel, 
L'Hebdomon. Janin, Les Eglises etc. p. 
436). 

St. John: Monastery of the Baptist of 
Stoudion. According to the patrido- 
graphers (S.O.C. p. 247) the consul 
Stoudios built a Church in 463 in 
honour of St. John the Baptist in a place 
where later a Monastery too was built. 
After the capture of the City, the 
Church was changed into a Mosque. ft 
is now the Mirahor or Imrahor Jami. 

SS. Maccabees: Church on the heights 
at Galata. It was erected in memory of 
the seven Maccabees brothers. No trace 


of it remains today (Janin, Eglises, etc. 
pp. 324-325). 

St. Mamas: Monastery. According to 
the S.O.C. p. 274 this Monastery was 
built by Gordia the sister of Maurice. 
According to Zonaras (Bk. 14, ch. 14) 
and Leo the Grammarian (p. 144) it was 
built by the Eunuch Pharasmanis, cubi- 
cularius of Justinian. This is the more 
probable story. There is also an idea 
that Maurice built it himself. It seems 
as though either Gordia or Maurice 
either rebuilt or restored Pharasmanis' 
work. Possibly Pharasmanis built the 
Monastery and Gordia or Maurice 
added the Church. According to Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennitos (De Cer. Bk. 
2, Ch. 42. pp. 646-647) there is in the 
Monastery, which is situated near the 
Xylokerkon Gate, on the left side a 
coffin where "the wife and children of 
Maurice are buried. In the crypt a 
coffin where Maurice himself is laid". 
According to Theophylactos (VIIL 12) 
only the heads of Maurice and his sons 
were buried. According to the patrido- 
graphers (S.O.C. p. 274) Phocas, after 
murdering Constantina, threw her into 
the sea. There is considerable doubt 
about the site of the Monastery, for 
most people place it at Eyoub. Nowa- 
days it is sited on the West side of the 
City, near the Xylokerkon Gate or Bel- 
gradkapi (Janin, Les Eglises etc. p. 326- 
331. Byzantios, Con/ polis, I. p. 599). 

St. Nicholas of Blachernae: This 
Church lay outside the walls on the 
shore of the Golden Horn. It was named 
SS Nicholas and Priscus, near the tomb 
of Toklou Ibrahim Dede close to the 
Aivan Sarai Gate. 

St. Panteleimon: According to Zona- 
ras (vol. III p. 300) and the Anonymus 
Chronicle of Satha (Satha, Mediaeval 
Library VII. 107) this Church was built 
by General Narses. On the other hand 
the patridographers (S.O.C. p. 248) con- 


tend that it was built either by Theodo- 
ra, the consort of Justinian or Theodora, 
consort of the Emperor Theophilos 
(829-842 A.D.) Janin in Les Eglises, 
etc. p. 404 supports the first version. 
Probably it was built by Narses and 
fully restored by Theodora. There is 
also doubt concerning the site of this 
Church which very likely stood in the 
"Narses" quarter, near the Golden 
Horn. 

St. Probus-Tarahus-Andronicos: 
Church in Constantinople. According to 
both Zonaras and the Anonymus Chro- 
nicle of Satha this Church and that of 
St. Panteleimon were built by General 
Narses. According to the patridogra- 
phers (S.O.C. 249) it was built by Nar- 
ses, a famous eunuch of the period of 
Justinian, faithful friend and first 
sword-bearer of Justin IL This Church 
was in the “Narses” quarter towards the 
Golden Horn. 

St. Stephanos: Very old chapel in the 
Section of the Great Palace called 
Daphne. One version has it that the 
chapel was founded by Constantine the 
Great who altered a bedroom in the 
part of the Palace where his family 
lived. It is noteworthy that Constantine 
had not been baptised. According to the 
prevailing version, Pulcheria, sister of 
Theodosios IL, restored the chapel in 
428-429 A.D. and greatly enlarged it. 
Here the hand of St. Stephanos, sent 
from Jerusalem was enshrined in 428. 
The imperial marriages were celebrated 
in this chapel (S.O.C. p. 144. Vogt, 
Commentaires sur le livre des Cérémo- 
nies de Constantin Porphyrogenéte. vol. 
II. pp. 14-15. Janin, Con/ ple Byzantine, 
P. 314. Janin, Les Eglises de Con/ple. 
p. 487-489. Byzantios, Con/polis L p. 
219 etc.). 

St. Thomas: Church built by Aman- 
tius chamberlain of the Emperor Anas- 
tasios. It was in the Amantius quarter 
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in the southern part of the City and near 
the Sophia wharf. Probably the Church 
was still older and built by the consul 
Amantius (344-45 A.D.). 

Salona: Old Roman possession and 
large city during the Roman and By- 
zantine periods. See of a Bishopric and 
capital of Dalmatia. Completely de- 
stroyed by the Avars. 

Samosata: Ancient city and the 
capital of Commagene. It was situated 
on the right bank of the Euphrates and 
was a communication centre with the 
East. Now the Turkish town of Samsat. 

Serdike: Ancient city in Thrace. The 
Romans changed it into a stronghold 
and altered its name to Ulpia. Destroyed 
in 447 by the Huns. Rebuilt by the By- 
zantines. During the 14th Century it 
was renamed Sofia and is the present 
capital of Bulgaria. 

Sarikumis: Town in Turkey in the 
region of Armenia, South West of the 
town of Kars. 

Sarmatia or the Land of the Sarmats: 
The Country stretching from the Baltic 
and Vistula to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea was so called by the ancients. The 
Sarmats, inhabitants of this Country, 
according to mythology sprang from the 
intercourse of the Scythians with the 
Amazons. Present day opinion regards 
them as of Iranian origin. 

Satala: Ancient stronghold of the 
Romans and Byzantines which lay on 
the banks of the Lykos and at an alti- 
tude of about 1500 m. It was the key to 
the roads between Pontus and Armenia. 
Now called Sadagh. According to Kie- 
pert it was situated seven miles to the 
N/E of Melik Sherif and 15 miles East 
of Sehaban Kara-Hissar. 

Savos or Sava: River which rises in 
the Slovenian Alps. It flows into the 
Danube of which it forms the right-hand 
tributary, near Belgrade. 

Seleucia: City built by Seleucos on 
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the right hand bank of the Tigris. It was 
rebuilt by Ardashir I and renamed Vch 
Ardasher. Together with Ctesiphon on 
the left bank of the Trigris, it formed 
the capital of the Kingdom of Persia. 
These two cities were called Mahoza by 
the Syrians and Jews. Under the Arabs, 
they were named Al-Madain (the two 
cities). 

Semnad or Sememud: Town in the 
Delta on the western bank of the Da- 
mietta branch of the Nile. Ancient 
Sevennitus. Probably the ancient city 
occupied both banks of the Nile. See of 
a Bishopric in former days. 

Seret or Siretul: River in Roumania 
which flows into the Danube near Gala- 
zion. It rises in the Carpathians. 

Shirak: Region in the great Province 
of Ararat to the East of Phasiane (La- 
zike). Its chief cities were Kars and Ani 
(Saint-Martin, L 107. Hubschmann, p. 
364). 

Siazoura: According to Minorsky 
(p. 250) Shahrazur, a region between 
Mount Zagros and the River Sirvan. 
According to Saint-Martin on Lebeau 
(p. 144. note 4) one of the towns of 
Kurdistan. According to Rawlinson, the 
town of Shiarzur lies close to the ruins 
of Vasin-Tappeh. There is quite an im- 
portant plateau there. Manandian says 
that it is close to the present town of 
Suleimania. 

Sigma: Quarter of the City in its S/W 
sector above the Monastery of Perivlep- 
tos (Sulu Monastir) (Janin. Con/ple By- 
zantine pp. 34 & 389 et seq.) 

Silymbria: Coastal town in Thrace on 
the North shore of the Propontis and 
about 60 kim. West of Constantinople. 
Ancient colony of the Megarians, now 
called Silivri. 

Siounie: Large Province in Armenia, 
the greater part of which now lies within 
the Russian zone. Its main parts are 
North of the Araxes, South of Lake 


Shevan, East of the Province of Ararat. 
Russian towns belonging to the Province 
include Nachitschevan, Dschul'fa (Jof- 
fa) and Ordubad. 

Sirmium: Very strong city and key to 
the defence of the North frontiers of 
Byzantium. It was an ancient city on the 
left bank of the River Sava. Seat of an 
archbishopric from the 4th Century. 
Today it is Mitrovica in Yugoslavia. 

Sophiae or Sophion: Harbour on the 
Propontis below the Hippodrome. Now 
Kantirga quay. Julian started building 
this harbour in 362 on which account 
it was called "Julianou". Justin II de- 
puted the eunuch Narses to restore it 
fully and renamed it Sophia or Sophion 
in honour of his wife Sophia (S.O.C. 
p. 184. 11. Byzantios, Con/ polis L 268. 
Janin, Con/ ple Byzantine, pp. 223-224). 

Sophianon or Sophise: Palace built 
by Justin II for his consort Sophia. He 
lived there before ascending the throne. 

Soura: Stronghold, the fortifications 
of which were strengthened by Justi- 
nian. Slightly to the South of the 
Euphrates and West of Rakka (Callini- 
con) Near the present village of Ei- 
Hamman. 

Spalato: City in Dalmatia in which 
Diocletian had his Palace. Diocletian 
had built a great palace with very strong 
fortifications and after the destruction 
of Salona its inhabitants took refuge 
there. Eventually, profiting by the forti- 
fications, which saved them from Bar- 
barian incursions, the people began to 
build a new town which later on became 
an Archbishopric. One version has it 
that its name came from a corruption 
of “eis” or “es-Palation”. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos (Adm. 
Imp. Ch. 29/237) it is interpreted 
“palation mikron” (small palace). 
Neither of these versions has been ac- 
cepted. The name is a corruption of that 
of the ancient site where there was a 


Greek city situated near Spalato and 
named Aspalathos. It is now called 
Split. 

Stakr or Istakr: Capital of ancient 
Persia which occupied the site of the 
present Hayabad. It was a highly forti- 
fied stronghold situated about one hour 
from the ruins of ancient Persepolis. It 
was the original home of the Sassanid 
family. The city was founded by Arda- 
van, King of the Parthians. Ardavan 
gave his daughter in marriage to Sassan. 
Sassan, the high priest of the Temple 
of Anachite of Stakr was ancestor of 
Ardashir, the first of the Sassanid 
kings. There, according to prevailing 
tradition, in 226 Ardashir was crowned 
king of the kings of Iran. After its 
capture by the Mohammedans, the city 
developed into one of the main centres 
of Islam in Persia. 

Strongilon or the Round Tower: 
Circular fort by the sea at the eastern 
end of Evdomon and on the high road. 
Present site called Zeytin bournou. 

Sykae: 13th district of Constantinople 
on the opposite side to the Golden Horn. 
The name derives from there having 
been many fig trees on the site. Now 
called Galatas. 

Taranton: Now Darende. Taranta in 
Armenia. About 100 kim. N/W of Me- 
litene on the Tokhma Su, right-hand 
tributary of the Euphrates (Saint-Mar- 
tin, Mémoires etc. I. p. 190). 

Tebuk: Oasis in the Hedjaz near the 
Red Sea. Town and communication 
centre in Saudi Arabia. According to 
the Arab geographers it was a small city, 
the governor of which surrendered it to 
the Mohammedan Arabs. 

Terek: Large river in the northern 
Caucasus, flowing into the Caspian Sea. 

Thebarmais: See Historical Note 
XVIII. 

Theodosians: Tower or Fort situated 
at Evdomon. Probably a barracks where 
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part of the emperor's bodyguard was 
billeted. Near the Evdomon Palace, to 
the West of it and near the sea. 
Theodosioupolis: Ancient Carinitis or 
Karin to the Armenians. Now Erze- 
roum. It was generally regarded as one 
of the most important cities in the By- 
zantine Empire, both from a com- 
mercial and military point of view. It 
was on the great arterial highway 
leading via Sebastea and Satala to 
Persia. The stronghold of Theodosiou- 
polis guarded the passes both to Persia 
and the Caucasus. It lay not far from 
the sources of the Upper Euphrates (Ka- 
ra Shu) which waters its plain. In 380 
A.D. in the reign of Theodosios the 
Great, General Anatolios built a very 
strong fortress and walled the city, 
which was renamed Theodosioupolis. 
Moses of Chorene (Moise de Korene, in 
Langlois, Collection des Historiens de 
l'Arménie, 2nd vol) describes the 
building of this city in the canton of 
Garin with great elegance and fantasy. 
According to him it was a wooded and 
most fertile place where Anatolios 
raised fortifications with ditches and 
fearful towers, the first of which was 
named Theodosia in honour of the 
Emperor Theodosios. Under the Emper- 
or Anastasios, the fortifications were 
extended. Under Justinian too the 
strength of the great fortress increased. 
It played a most important part 
throughout Byzantine history, particu- 
larly during the various phases of He- 
raclios’ campaign against the Persians. 
There are two versions of the origin of 
the name Erzeroum. 1. That it came 
from the junction of the two words Ardt 
— Country or in Turkish “Artz” and the 
word Roum — Romans, thus Artzroum 
or Country of the Romans. 2. Near 
Theodosioupolis there was a town called 
Artzen or Artze (Saint-Martin in Mé- 
moires Historiques etc. vol. I. pp. 66- 
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69). In order to distinguish the town 
from another town with the same name 
which was in the southern part of Ar- 
menia and under first Persia and then 
Arab rule, it had become usual to call 
it Arzen-Roum (Arzen of the Romans) 
which was corrupted into Arzroum or 
Erzeroum. This city was captured and 
destroyed in the 11th Century by the 
Seljuk Turks. The surviving inhabitants 
took refuge in the still strong Theodo- 
sioupolis which gradually acquired the 
name of the people of the destroyed 
town of Artze or Ertze, particularly 
after the town was finally captured by 
the Turks. 

Theotokos of Cyrus: Church in the 
"Cyrus" quarter. Cyrus was Governor 
of Constantinople during the reign of 
Theodosios II. Together with Anthimius 
he built the Theodosian walls, that is the 
principal belt of walls protecting Con- 
stantinople. His fame and the popular 
affection for him were so great tbat 
Theodosios envied him. In order to 
remove him from Constantinople he 
appointed him Metropolitan of Smyrna 
to which he sent him (S.O.C. p. 252). 
The "Cyrus" quarter was named after 
him because he had founded and ar- 
ranged it. It lay South of the St. Roma- 
nos Gate (Top Kapi) and near the Cis- 
tern (reservoir) of Mokius. 

The Church of the Mother of Christ 
(Theotokos) was built by Cyrus. He also 
built a Monastery near it where Roma- 
nos the Melodist lived and worked. 
According to Byzantios (vol. I, 364-365) 
this Church stood in the Tekir quarter. 
Tekir comes from a corruption of the 
word "Tou Kyrou" (of Cyrus). Janin 
differs from this and persists in placing 
given above (Les Eglises etc. p. 201 et 
seq., Con/ple Byzantine p. 351). 

Tissus, Tisza or Thiess River now 
named Tisa, Tiza or Tais. River in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugosla- 


via which rises in the Carpathians and 
flows into the Danube near Belgrade. 

Tomisa: Town or halting place on the 
left bank of the Euphrates. At this point 
the Royal Road crossed the Euphrates. 
It appears to have been the most ancient 
crossing of the Euphrates. In the Peu- 
tinger maps it is referred to as “Ad 
Aras”. Situated to the East of Melitene. 
Probably opposite the present Turkish 
village of Kale. 

Tornas: River. See Historical Note 
XXXIV. 

Tourouberan: Large Armenian 
Province, the ancient Horziane. Ex- 
tended from the Erzeroum area to the 
North shore of Lake Van. 

Troadesian Emboli (portico): This 
name seems to have come from the fact 
that the marble used in its construction 
came from Troy. West of the Forum of 
Arcadios in the 12th district (Chronicon 
Paschale p. 693. S.O.C. p. 16. Janin, 
Con/ ple Byzantine p. 95 et seq.). 

Tzour, Cor or Colay: See also the 
word Derbend. The so-called Gate of 
the Caspian. Situated at the point where 
the Caucasus joins the Caspian Sea. 
Gate of Derbend and Gate of the Alans. 
It is said that Alexander the Great con- 
structed an iron gate here to protect the 
area from incursions by the barbarous 
tribes from the North (Langlois II. p. 
114 note 7). But there is another passage 
called the Tzour-Tzouk which leads 
through high passes at some distance 
from the Caspian. The Armenians used 
the same name for both passes. Ac- 
cording to Uktanes, Tzour is identical 
with Derbend while according to Moses 
Tzour is near Derbend (Dowsett in ed. 
Moses Dasxurangi p. 155). 

Urmieh: Large Persian lake situated 
in Azerbaijan. The city of the same 
name which was renamed Rezayie (Re- 
za'eyeh) lies at a distance of 20 kim. 
from its western shore. 


Uti: Large Armenian Province South 
of the River Kyrus and North of the 
Provinces of Ararat, Siounia and Phai- 
takaran. The ancient Otene of the 
Greeks. Principal city of this region is 
now Kirowabad, formerly called Gan- 
zac (Giontze in Turkish). Today part of 
Russia. 

Valarsapet: In the Province of Ararat. 
Formerly residence of the kings of 
Greater Armenia. Famous Armenian 
city and until 452 seat of the Catholicos 
of Armenia. Within its district is the 
famous Armenian Monastery of Ech- 
miadjin which still exists. 

Vanand: Canton in the large Armeni- 
an Province of Ararat and S/W of the 
town of Kars. 

Vardanakert: In the southern part of 
the Shirak region on the River Araxes, 
near the Monastery of Echmiadjin. 
(Gerland p. 365, note 28. Grousset. His- 
toire de l'Arménie, p. 275). 

Vaspourakan: Large Armenian Pro- 
vince, part of which belongs to Turkey 
and part to Persia. Lies S/E of the 
Province of Ararat and South of that of 
Siounia. Turkish city of Bayazit. Persian 
cities of Khoy and Marand. 

Virides: Small harbour on the Pro- 
pontis shortly after Evdomon. 

Voraides: Voraidou or Voradion. 
Quarter of the City in the Kadirgalima- 
ni (Sophiae) area and to the West of it. 
Probably because Justinian lived in the 
Hormisdou Palace, his nephew Voraides 
built his house nearby. 

Vrachialion or Vrachiolion: Means a 
confined area. It was used to denote the 
corner formed between the land walls 
and the sea. There were two “vrachia- 
lia". One on the South formed between 
the walls and the Propontis below the 
Golden Gate and the North one at 
Blachernae. “From vrachialion to vra- 
chialion” means from one point of the 
land walls to the other. 
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Yarmouk: River in Palestine which 
rises in the Haurran Mountains or Ge- 
bul Druse and flows into the Jordan. 

Yezdem: In Cedrenos, Yesdemon. Ac- 
cording to de Boor in his edition of 
Theophanes, a Persian city near the 
Little Zab. Saint-Martin (in Lebeau XI. 
p. 135 note 7) says that the site is un- 
known because we do not know whether 
Heraclios crossed the Little Zab near its 
juncture with the Tigris or near the 
Mountains (unbelievable because he 
would have made a long detour). Ac- 
cording to Pernice (p. 162) it is the 
property of a great Nestorian family, 
while according to Gerland it is an 
estate belonging to rich Christian family 
in that region. Drapeyron believes it to 
be a palace in the oasis (!) of Yesdem. 
Bury writes the same. Paparrigopoulos 
writes about the realm, e.g. the palaces 
of Yesdem. According to Baynes it was 
the property of Yesdem, the General 
Taxation Inspector. This is the correct 
view, for which see Historical Note 
XXXIII. 

Zab, Great or Lycus (Wolf): River in 
Assyria. Eastern tributary of the Tigris. 
It rises in the mountain chain dividing 
Mesopotamia from Persia. It crosses the 
land of the Kurds and flows into the 
Tigris 40 klm. South of Mosul. Xeno- 
phon called it Zapatas. It was the river 
where Xenophon's Greeks were be- 
trayed by Tissaphernes and lost their 
generals (Paparrigopoulos). Zab is a 
Pehlwi word meaning wolf. 
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Zab, Little: Named Capros (boar) by 
both Strabo and Ptolemy. A tributary of 
the Tigris. It rises in the Kurdish moun- 
tains, crosses part of Kurdistan and 
flows into the left bank of the Tigris, 95 
kim. about South of the Geat Zab. 
Zagros or as it is called in the Chroni- 
con Paschale, Zara. Mountain chain in 
Asia which is a continuation of the 
Taurus, also known as the Kurdish 
mountains. Crosses Kurdistan. Joins up 
with the Armenian Taurus to the South 
of Lake Van. Formerly the frontier of 
Assyria and Media. Now the frontier of 
Azerbaijan and Irak. 

Zara: City on the North Dalmatian 
coast. Ancient city which was called 
Iadaira or Iadeira. During the Byzantine 
period it was known as Castro of Dia- 
deira. After the fall of Salona it became 
the principal city in Byzantine Dalma- 
tia. Seat of the Military Governor and 
after the 9th Century capital of the 
Thema of Dalmatia. 

Zarasp: Mountain range which di- 
vides western Azerbaijan and Pers- 
armenia from Assyria (Irak). It is part 
of the great Zagros mountain range, in 
the heart of Kurdistan (Macler on Sé- 
béos. Gerland p. 368. Pernice, p. 158). 

Zenobia: Wife of an Arab tribal 
leader, Prince of Palmyra who gave 
her name to the city he built. Justinian 
rebuilt it and fortified it. It was situated 
on the eastern bank of the Euphrates 
between Callinicon and Circessium. 
Today the ruins of Halebiye. 
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